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Preface to the 

Second Edition 


This book will provide modem, practical understandings, attitudes, and 
skills that will improve the preservice as well as the jnservjcc elementary 
teachers’ efficiency in providing sound learning experiences for children. 
The theme of the book lies in the authors’ philosophy of the curriculum 
and its organization: i.e., from a curriculum design, per se, will flow the 
ways of working with children; the emerging curriculum design, however, 
must consider first the experiences of children. Textbooks, courses of 
study, curriculum guides, and the like are of value only so long as they 
focus on the child. In the same way. the methods of teaching are impor- 
tant, constituting as vital a segment of the curriculum as the content which 
is to be learned. These are the essential features presented in this book to 
guide the teacher in the elementary school. 

The text is divided into three logical parts: (1) the bases for the emerging 
curriculum design; (2) the content of the curriculum; and (3) the bases 
for curriculum modifications in the elementary school. 

Part r presents philosophical foundations for teaching the basic values 
that contribute so significantly to the development of the child. These 
foundations are examined in Ibe light of the findings of child develop- 
ment and learning theory. Early childhood intervention is considered an 
essential part of public education. Nursery school, Head Start, and kin- 
dergarten are recognized as the starting point for planning the child- 
centered curriculum. A large group of prospective teachers may find that 
their interests lie with this age group; these persons will be further stimu- 
lated and encouraged to conemtrate upon this major field of endeavor. 
However, the Early Childhood chapter will be useful to all students as it 
should assist in helping preservice teachers to gain a perspective of the 
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total school program as vsell as to help set the stage for continued learn- 
ing. Individual differences are considered through discussions of indi- 
vidualized learning programs. Continuous progress m such learning 
programs is dealt with through the strengths of the team form of in- 
structional organization. 

Part II of the book concenlrales on the subject matter which makes 
up the curriculum. The language arts, science, social studies, and mathe- 
matics present the findings of major national curriculum projects and 
provide guides for considering curriculum change in the content fields 
with implications for the emerging curriculum. Individualized learning in 
each curriculum area is considered with appropriate guides for beginning 
teachers to move into this kind of teaching. 

The inquiry approach & dealt with as it relates to science, mathe- 
matics, and the social sciences. Attention is given to concept-oriented 
programs which make use of the inquiry process since the authors believe 
these will emerge in schools in the years ahead. 

Each curriculum area is described in such a way that the reader is 
more than simpiy introduced to a subject matter content. New issues and 
trends are considered in the light of current demands Consistent with the 
philosophy of the book, discussions are aimed at explaining teaching 
goals, sequential experiences, and implications for more effective organi- 
zational practices of teaching children. 

Part Iff focuses upon other problems and responsibilities confronting 
the classroom teacher. Reliable procedures in classroom control, guid- 
ance, and evaluation, including the reporting of pupil progress to parents, 
are set forth in practical ways. 

Good teaching will not simply result because an emerging curriculum 
design is dearly defined and even present within a given school system. 
The authors have drawn upon their own experiences and research efforts 
to provide useful guides that demonstrate more efficient ways of working 
in the classroom. Each curriculum area is handled in such a way that 
realistic suggestions and understandings take on meaning. And with iU 
definite grounding in theory, the book offers teachers consistent and sen- 
sible ideas and instructional practices as seen within the emerging cur- 
riculum design. 


The authors wish to express their sincere appreciation to the many 
professors who have used the book in Oieir undergraduate and graduate 
programs and who have made many su|gcstiotis for iu revision. In addi- 
students and practicing teach- 
ers who have used the book have been most encouraging 

The writers are indebted to Dr. VVflson F. Weirier. Dean. Manatee 
Junior College, and co-author with A. H. Shuster in Leadership in Ele- 
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mentary School Administration and Supervision, for his many contribu- 
tions and constructive criticisms for improving the manuscript Indebted- 
ness is also acknowledged to Dr. Robert C. Underhill. Assistant Professor 
of Education at Ohio University, for bis contribution of the mathematics 
chapter. Gratitude should be expressed to the publishers and other or- 
ganizations for permission to reproduce material and to quote from man- 
uals and books, and to the many public school systems that permitted 
description and illustration of their procedures and materials. 

To Mrs. Tate Baird for typing and assisting in editing the authors 
express their gratitude. 
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Bases for the 

Emerging Curriculum 



prologue to port I 


Progress in the realms of tcchnoiogy and human behavior 
has presented numerous challenges to twentieth century soci- 
ety in the United Stales, and. indeed, throughout the world. 
The life conditions of the human being present new demands 
as a result of the advances which arc being made along a 
broad front which extends from purely technological develop- 
ments to those which Involve new approaches to the study 
and guidance of human behavior. 


Today the individual is confronted by the fact that man is 
encountering new environments in the vastness of space. The 
machines which have been produced by the imaginative sci- 
ence and the expert technology of the age have taken man 
into situations which challenge his potentialities for dealing 
with an array of environmental problems, both human and 
natural. Of a subtler nature, but with awesome implications, 
IS me challenge of the age which demands that men seek new 
insights and undeistandings with respect to the nature and 
value of the individual in the increasingly complex social 
structures of the twentieth century. 

It is .gainst this btKkgtound of change and challenge that 
so*, f “”•* y™"’ o' 0 dsttocratic 

wm 1 T7 ? "'"oo'iooal eapctiences »hich 

Ss. r n-r'”" oonfilions which 

mst today, and wh.ch arc anticipated for the future 



Part One of The Emerging Elementary Curriculum provides 
the foundations whereby the student in professional educa- 
tion may move to an understanding of the many forces and 
factors, social, psychological, technological, and philosoph- 
ical, which must be considered in any plan for the education 
of the children of a nation. In the first section of this book, 
the reader will become familiar with (he concept of a dynamic 
approach to education, the emergent nature of curriculum. 
The growth and development characteristics of the children 
for whom the curriculum is created, as well as the nature of 
the learning process, are other important concerns of Part 
One. It is within the framework established in Part One that 
the balance of the emerging curriculum should be studied 
and assessed. 



CHAPTER 1 


imRODUCTlOM 

»S THl CUWlCUVUkA! 

TMC CU«.B.t.CU1.UM. OUIGH 

How has ihe curriculum changed over the years? 

Changes m communtiy K/e 

What are some implications of history for the elementary school 
curriculum’ 

What is the emerging curriculum? 

Why IS the concept of emergence important’ 

Is an emerging curriculum a planned curriculum? 

Recently emerging forces 

What are the purposes of the emerging curriculum? 

The teacher’s role 

What is a balanced curriculum’ 

Balance in an emerging design 
Balance in the rurncnfiun is a goal 

How does the teacher face conflicting views in an emerging cur- 
riculum? 

Why should curriculum be studied? 

A PREVIEW 


SUMMARY 



The Emerging 

Curriculum Design 


INTRODUCTION 

It has been said that each new generation lcx>ks upon its challenge 
as the most difficult and the most crucial ever to confront mankind. 
The citizen of the United Stares in the middie decades of the twentieth 
century is no exception, and his conception of the difficult tasks which 
face man is shared with equal, and perhaps greater, intensity by the 
professional educators of his time. If indeed the average citizen is anxious 
about his readiness and ability to live in an age of automation, space 
exploration, cultural crises, and conflicting world ideologies, what must 
be the anxieties of the teacher who is in great measure responsible for 
preparing children for life in this age? 

In these years when rapid change has occurred in so many aspects 
of man's environment, how can the elementary school provide a founda- 
tion of Icarnirtg experiences for boys and girls with any notion that 
this foundation will prove to be realistic ten or twenty j-ears hence? 
There are many persons, both within and outside of the field of pro- 
fessional education, who arc ready to propose plans and formulas for 
an educational program to do the job. In some instances, the recipe 
calls for a “return” to basic education, which implies that basic edu- 
cation has been long neglected. Other planners wish to introduce a more 
vigorous requirement of homework, a longer school day, a longer school 
year, and more subjects in the school program. 

Yet others propose that the elementary school must radically revise 
its teaching materials and techniques. Programmed textbooks, teaching 
machines, tape recorders, and televised instruction are suggested as 
necessary features of a forwarddooking program. On another front 

S 
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there is a call for reorganizing the teaching staff into teaching teams 
selected to do specialized jobs within the instructional program. Then 
there are the vast numbers of teachers and laymen who believe that 
the schools should continue with the present programs 

It is from the context of such issues that the curriculum emerges. 


WHAT IS THE CURRICULUM? 

The term curriculum has been defined variously, depending upon 
the view which is held concerning its content, purposes, and implemen- 
tation At the present time, curriculum ts commonly defined by educators 
as all the learning experiences which are planned and sponsored by the 
school Earlier definitions had suggested that the curriculum was the 
written plan of education for the school children, much like the course 
of study Other definitions considered the curriculum to be comprised of 
the “academic” subjects of the school, thus excluding physical educa- 
tion, art, and other such learning areas. 

Ragan has proposed that the curriculum comes into actual exist- 
ence only in the experiences of children, and nowhere else.' According 
to this concept, it would follow that teachers, administrators, and chil- 
dren are always in a process of creating the curriculum. Until the re- 
sponsibility for planning and implementing the educational program is 
borne by persons outside the school, it seems appropriate to accept the 
definition of curriculum as the learning experiences which are sponsored 
and guided by the school (regardless of locale, source of the experience, 
or the clock hour at which it occurs). Ragan’s view is useful, also, to 
the extent that it emphasizes the experience and the internalization of 
the curriculum by the child. The use of both definitions provides a needed 
alternative to an older and short-sighted concept that the quality of the 
wrriculum could be assessed by reading the courses of study and scru- 
tinizing the teachers’ lesson plans. 


the emerging curriculum design 


cxpSncesW ” to provide formalized learning 

ever-chanoino young, there have been emerging curricula. The 

eser^hanging conditions and situations of human existence have re- 


hart & \VinUOT. lnc*^"96o^"4 Curriculum (New York Holt. Rme- 
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quired that man adapt, and his efforts at adaptation to social and phys- 
ical realities have been expressed in these educational programs. Since 
the curriculum emerges from the many forces within the social fabric at 
any given time, its details vary extensively as it comes into being. 


How Has the CiirrictiJnm Chnnged Over the Years? 

The modern curriculum of the elementary school can be viewed in 
terms of an historical perspective which mirrors the structure of a grow- 
ing, changing society and the thinking of its people at various times. 
Certainly no single summary can reveal every imponarrt aspect, but a 
brief description of history’s influence upon the curriculum will illustrate 
how significant changes have taken place when the people have desired 
new purposes and goals for the elementary school. 

Changing in commrm<Vy life. Perhaps one of the most penetrating 
approaches toward the understanding of curriculum design is the con* 
sideration of the changes that have taken place in community life. Four 
periods of community development should furnish a framework for 
viewing these chances in the goals of the elementary school.® The first 
period emphasized the religious training of (he child. During the Colonial 
era, from 1647 to 1776, the children were required to attend the com* 
mon schools that favored an authoritarian concept in the curriculum 
and in educational practice. Within the limited confines of these develop* 
ing colonies there were some variations from a basic “curriculum” read- 
ing, writing, spelling, some arithmetic and language, together with var- 
ious religious subjects Because children learned to read and understand 
the Bible and their religion, or because the Southern aristocrat became 
more polished and able to move confidently within his restricted circle, 
ihe curriculum of the school bad certain meaning. To understand the 
narrow objectives for children during this fint period is to know the 
scope and breadth of the curriculum of the early colonial days, though 
elementary schools were in existence before 1647. 

The new nation that won its independence in America was com- 
posed of people who were convinced that literacy must be univena! 
if freedom is to be appreciated and maintained. Thus the second period 
of community development expanded the design of the curriculum from 
the narrow pattern of colonial dhys to the firoarfer designs influenced 
by political ideals. \Vhereas all children were to pursue learning with 


* Adapted from William C. Reavb. Paul R. Pierce, Edward H. Slulken, and 
Bertrand L. Smith, Aiiministrring the Elementary School (Englewood Cliffs. N. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953), pp. 3-5. 
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religious overtones, there was no mistaking the demands of this new 
emphasis on educating people for a newly-won freedom and indepen- 
dence. The cumculum did not vary widely from that of the clasacal 
emphasis given in the European schools, for people logically seek those 
“models” with which they arc most familiar. A sj-stem of free public 
schools became a reality only after much opposition by some private 
and sectarian schools. As more children enrolled in the schools, subjects 
such as geography and history were added to the curriculum. It should be 
noted that in spite of the dominant philosophy that a curriculum must 
be designed to educate every child to IK'c in a free society, there were 
many instances of neglect in adhering to this principle. That is to say, 
the bright children and the economically favored classes of people found 
it easier to take advantage of the educational program. 

The third period of community development was characterized by 
a kind of Jacksonian democracy. People were moving westward to new 
homesteads and the territories, establishing communities and states. 
Many immigranls from foreign countries mingled with the shifting 
population movement to the west, and the dominant philosophy was 
that no one w« bound by birth or name to an unchanging status or 
position in society. A person advanced and prospered according to his 
desires and abilities. Thus an education was a necessity if one were to 
full adv^tage of one's opportunities. Even a higher education 
became a reality for more people as land grant colleges, state colleges, 
and universities came into being through the sponsorship of both slate 
tmd federal governmental le^lafion. The increased emphasis upon 
higher education had at least two effects upon the curriculum of the 
dementary school. Pint, the increase in enrollment made larger de- 
an s u^n t schools. Building facilities and leaching personnel were 
thU experienced many radical changes during 

TTipf c ,1 improved educationd advantages were being 

»he offerings of the 

in the elementary school 
ture study or sd spelling, history, civics, geography, na- 

mdividual to f 

education was a necessary ran "" '’'"'““'y 

person tot the position h?»Si Kte to 

a like to attain. The cumculum design 


Our/ook, 28 (May, 1944), 40. *^'^™**^ Elementary School Curriculum." Teias 
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was changing because the people found new goals and objectives in life 
itself, and the schools were to assist them in achieving what they wanted 
and considered most important to their way of life. 

The fourth period merged with the third in this sense; America 
was still expanding in its cities and in the growth of an industrialized 
society. These social and economic problems which were arising formed 
baffling situations and created a new emphasis upon personality, citizen- 
ship, and character development. The curriculum would need to be 
centered upon such problems that people considered meaningful and 
important. Perhaps the morality lessons for children were to be staled 
in practical terms. To be sure, the person needed improved skills and 
abilities to cope with the social problems of the changing society. Again, 
the struggle of the schools to meet these problems meant more changes 
on the elementary level. 


lyhat Are Some Implications of History for the 
Elementary School Curriculum? 

It will be noted that many influences and changes in American cul* 
ture have had some implications for the development of the elementary 
school and its curriculum. The public elementary school began to make 
even more radical changes in many ways during the period from 1870 
to 1929, the year of the great Depression. Again, pupil enrollments, 
new subjects, pupil expenditures, and length of school terms were ma- 
terially increased and lengthened- The teachers and administrative staff 
personnel were now considered more as professional career persons. 
By the start of the Civil War normal schools were in existence in every 
older, established state in the Union. Even if certification requirements 
insured little or no professional training,’ the curriculum for teacher 
education was being expanded to include special methods courses, 
curriculum work, psychology courses concerned with educational prac- 
tices and child development, educational measurement, history and 
philosophy of education, and even apprentice teaching. The increased 
emphasis upon the preparation of teachers paved the way for improve- 
ments in the use of tests, the evaluation of individual progress, and 
work with the individual child. As the demands and needs of society 
helped to alter the structure of the elementary school, it soon became 
evident that reforms were needed in school practices and curricular 
designs. 


■* Ross L. Finney, The American FubUc Schii^ (New York: The Macmillan Co , 
1921 ), p. 165 . 
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The elementary schools before 1930 were unique in several respects. 
For one, the break with the classical approach, as evidenced in the 
European concept of education, had never been made completely. In 
many instances the formalized and regimented programs in America 
were poor duplications of those in Europe. Children were often en- 
couraged to continue their schooling only when they showed promise 
of scholarship, and the less gifted found no curriculum organized to 
meet their interests and needs. In addition, the pressure from the high 
schools upon the elementary schools supported the theory that a cur- 
riculum design must promote and foster basic skills and facts before 
admittance was given to the high school. The colleges were increasingly 
placing similar demands upon the high schools for adequate prepara- 
tion to an institution of higher learning. 

It is interesting to note that the faculty psychology theory strength- 
ened the emphasis on drill and repetition as a means of educating the 
child satisfactorily. School personnel were fascinated with the idea that 
they could put children into an “assembly line” procedure and turn out 
a more finished product. Thus the elementary school curriculum was 
conceived as a senes of subjects that were too much concerned with 
the skills and knowledge to be learned and neglected to help children 
acquire desirable behavior skills in terms of social, creative, and personal 
factors, Of course educators such as Dewey, Kilpatrick, Horn and others 
were leading the way by emphasizing the importance of developing the 
child who had good work habits, initiative for self direction, and proper 
attitudes about himself and others These men were ahead of the edu- 


cational practice of their time, but the curriculum of the elementary 
school was still due for another more radical change after the 1930 's. 

The period since the stock market collapse in 1929 has had perhaps 
as much to do with changing the life of the American people as any 
previous era. The depressed economic conditions brought into being 
the realistic fact that people can be in want even when wealth from 
land, raw materials, and productivity lie within quick if not easy grasp 
Even as social, political, and economic institutions were beginning to 
modify their inachinery and purposes, the public schools began a re- 
organization o curriculum to meet the demands of an ever changing 
society. In the past, schools had emphasized that education could better 
equip a person to meet competition and to advance himself. Now a new 
framework was needed to insure aU people that a greater degree of 
would practically be guaranteed. Thus the curriculum 
th^t 9 T " 7 *1 I>roadened its base to embrace certain principles 
IcmaTLnS' in nature and led the child to solve 

actual problems withm a desired framewotk. A few changes within the 
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elementary school curriculum may be stated in the following terms and 
illustrate some current trends: ^ 

1. The separate school subject matter areas are more directly 
related to those actual problems of life outside of the school. As a 
matter of fact, there are generally some six broad areas of instruction 
instead of at least twenty separate subjects: the language arts, sci- 
ence, arithmetic, social studies, arts and crafts, and health and phys- 
ical education. 

2. The unit of work that has little regard for subject matter lines 
is being favored as a means of carrying out learning experiences 
over a period of time. The dull, wearisome recitation and drill of 
repetitive work have not captured the interest of the pupil, nor has 
there been any provision for pupil participation and variety within 
such a rigid framework. 

3. The problems of promotion, grade standards, evaluation and 
the like are receiving attention. If the curriculum design is lo be 
consistent, tc should be clear that an increased emphasis is required 
that will consider all the needs and characteristics of the child. That 
Is, a curriculum is not simply designed for the child, but each child 
is first considered in terms of his level of maturity and achievement 
and how work maj' be planned according to his interests and abilities. 

4. Teachers and administrators are receiving better professional 
training, more intensive work orienialion. and increased in-service 
aid and instruction. The elementary teacher is not penalized with 
respect to salary, prestige, or professional benefits. In short, the cur- 
riculum for the elementary school has evolved from many profes- 
sional sources and signifies the need for a high type of person to 
Carry out its objectives. 

5. Inspite of recent attacks upon the public school by those who 
believe that the elementary curriculum b designed merely lo pro- 
vide basic skills and facts, the work of the child- and social-centered 
educators has had a powerful implication for curriculum practices. 
The child is the focus of learning; be is also Jiving his school ex- 
periences within a socially oriented and directed framework. The 
teacher has learned to rely upon the psychological principles of 
learning that encourage group participation in problem solving as 
well as more individual participation according to interests and 
abilities. It should be noted that the attacks upon education and the 
ever recurring attempts to bring the curriculum back to traditional 
practices of emphasizing ordy the three R’s are nothing new on the 
educational scene. Undoubtedly whenever peopie are adequately 
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informed about their school program their communities will be im- 
mune from the professional critic as sudi. 

In summary, the curriculum of the elementary school has developed 
slowly in relation to the goals of society and the institution itself, 
four periods of community development mentioned in the foregoing 
discussion point out the changing emphasis placed upon the elementary 
school and have had certain implications for the curriculum, school, and 
administrative practices Apparently, only when the people themselves 
felt a need for changes in educative practices were efforts made to give 
new or different directions within the program itself. Chart I summarizes 
the phases of curriculum development since 1647 and also presents the 
modern elementary school’s attempt to reconcile certain differences and 
criticisms made about its educational program. 


What Is the Emerging CurriciiUm? 

It was pointed out in the preceding sections that plans for the educa- 
tion of a society’s children and youth have always been emergent in na- 
ture, with a large scheme observable from classroom to classroom, from 
village to village, from province to province. The crucial level of emer- 
gence of the specifics within the design of the educational plan, or curricu- 
lum, is represented by teacher and pupil, and the educative experiences 
emerge as unique to the individual 

Oacsidered in a rather analytic fashion, it may be said that the 
program of educational experiences finds its beginnings in the ideals 
and values of its society, its roots deeply imbedded in the history of its 
culture, and its pressures and directions drawn from the sociological 
condiUons of the time in which it exists. It is obliged to be concerned 
wth the nature of the organism for whom it is provided, the human being. 
1 hese sources are presented in Chart II. together with the levels at which 
the factors appear that serve to shape and direct the curriculum. 

emer^g nature of the curriculum may be drawn 
The whkh stimulate, direct, and control human effort, 

the social 1 ^ iransportation has made its impact upon 

sefeSciT//' “PO" the socio- 

lum resulted t ° life. Another great impact upon the curricu- 

impa« wSh r i! of the SovSs in 1957, an 

goals of the United Ct ^ ‘ntemational and national levels. National 
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yea. .he 

rise .0 n,a„y special eiloris a. “ riu. a few examples 

Teacher Corps, Head S.ar., and Upwarf B™ ^ ,„ricnlun,. %Vhy 

of programs which have operated nrocrams will eventually effect 

might you expect that these p.oblem, and programs wi. 

the emerging curriculum? school level 

The interpretation which one fina y . j another phase 

and the resulting action or inaction is an 

of rile emerging curriculum of science and technology in the 

have interpreted the rapid devel p science which are pro- 

Soviet Union as a challenge to the P interpretation (one 

vided in American schools. As \ 1 to asserted), 

which various officials at the nation extend the science and 

many schools have taken n?”®" '"I** , other communities where the 

mathematics opportunities for children . otherwise provln- 

political and sociological V^iS cP"™ 

dal. the schools will have taken X''"'" i„m,pre. the issues 

acdon a. all. Thus the ™ral “7“Xmn. to' ''"y 

and demands which arise in a light dilferent iron 

urban groups. , ,l„ xehools' curricula ate constantly devel- 

The shape and direction of the of the human situa- 

oping, cast in a mold which j^^^old leaves much room for local 

tion, world-wide and nation-wide. riluations and the individual 

innovation, lor creation of seemingly overpowering 

learning experiences of each cbi! - j-.-reef which press into the 

forces of international crisis and the sociology of the 

curriculum design; but those forces and from the nature and 

community, from the philosophy o • — are near the 

needs of the child — forces that appea Xhev are vital to emerging 

point and moment of the educationa pro 
curriculum design. 

IPfiy h the Concept of Entergence Important? 

A great deat has been said here 'to 

curriculum is a dynamic, evolving ”"”5, that this is no more than a 
children, and the reader may aptly o . jion in any society would 
statement of fact. The careful studen emerging plans for 

soon confirm the realism and the naturalness of the emerg g P 
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education. Why, then, is it so important to elaborate upon what may be 
obvious to many persons? 

In the first place, it is not easy for parents and teachers in any com- 
munity to maintain a broad oultook of the sources and forces that shape 
the curriculum unless there is a point of view which contains the concept 
of emergence. It is too easy to see the school program as beginning and 
ending in the local district. The constantly changing situations m the 
greater national and world community may seem remote to the educator 
who fails to consider the relationships which prevail between cultural 
groups, nations, and individuals in an age of aero-space travel. 

Another requisite in curriculum planning and implementation is that 
of seeing the changing nature of human events over a period of time. The 
inclination to accept a curriculum scheme as “basic” and, therefore, of 
timeless worth, is to be deceived by an inability to think beyond the 
present. This necessity for a sharp perspecij'’e may be illustrated by 
calling attention to one of the gross differences in the psychological en- 
vironment of youngsters in the 1960’$ compared to their environment in 
the early 1940's. Youngsters today know that they )ive in a tentative 
condition in view of the possibilities of national destruction by use of 
atomic weapons: they feel the threat at their very doorstep rather than at 
the coastline of the nation. How have the needs of children changed as a 
result of the developments in moderrt warfare? Is the teacher sensitive to 
this as a factor to be considered as she works with children? Does this 
have implications for the schools’ approach to mental health? 

Probably the most important need b to understand the crucial roles 
played by principals, supervisors, and teachers, for the curriculum design 
emerges through people as well as from everrls, values, and needs. \Vhen 
the dynamic nature of curriculum is understood, it is apparent that the 
teacher’s role is important not only as one involving methodology, but 
(equally important) as one including the selection of learning experiences 
within the broader framework of the total school plan. The school prin- 
cipals and supervisors who regard the curriculum as relatively fixed are 
serving to confuse the role of the icacher. It is essential that teachers be 
concerned with and involved in the broader aspects of curriculum plan- 
ning if the curriculum created at the classroom level is to incorporate ade- 
quately the implications and objectives of a broadly concciscd plan. 


fs an Emerging Ciirricu/um a Planned CwrrfcwfKm.’ 

It is unthinkable that the educatioaal experiences of children should, 
in any situation, be unplanned. The most inept teacher must give thought 
to her work with children. Alternative courses of action which are avail- 
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able many times each day in c\-cry classroom maVe planning imperative, 
crude though it may be. 

In another sense, it may be thought that an emerging curriculum is 
composed of incidental learning situations that arise from mere impulse. 
This is not the case, as one may see from the information provided in 
Figure I. Thoughtful planning is essential when the emerging nature of 
the curriculum is understood by the teachers, administrators, and others 
who are concerned with the details of the design and who finally imple- 
ment it through the learning eapericncts of boys and girls. 

By nature of its content and function the curriculum is dynamic and 
emer^ng, and continuous attention must be given to it. The curriculum 
in which planning is neglected may depend too much upon history and 
tradition as sources of its content, though a single focus upon the immedi- 
ate needs of children may result in a neglect of urgent sociological factors. 
A case in point may very well be the continuation of elaborate programs 
in agriculture instruction in farming communities where fewer than 20 
per cent of the students go on to become fanners. What was, in 1920, a 
recognition of a need to prepare youth for efficient farming has become 
in the 1970’s a traditional aspect of the curriculum. The sociological and 
economic factors of the latter decades of this century may be unrecog- 
nized or disregarded in school programs where planning and evaluation 
IS not broad and continuous. 

Regardless of the quality of the educational planning, the curriculum 
wfl f as we can see from the example 
1 ' ® ® design may be imbalanced or outdated because of the 

neglect of one or more of the sources from which the curriculum emerges. 
Were it not for the vitality of the teaching-learning experience itself, and 
lie socblogical. psychological, and historical factors 

curriniinm'^ and revised interpretation, then indeed the 

of life CO ht'* planned to serve for years ahead. The complexities 
t tuth of rr ’‘"'i 'he educational plans for 

basic sources and'tr!' to emerge in many dimensions from 

ficalion in an'o • ^ require careful formulation and modi- 

ucauon m an on-going process. 

I ffnerging forces. One of the more difficult challenges to 


educators is to be 


society so that 

reader most realize fromT ^ modified accordingly. As the 

through conflict coLmlSr f ^has been resolved 

from the experiences of the p'ajb^r' 
on the problems of today ^ 
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Since 1960, there has been a growing concern for the problems pre- 
sented by those youth who are called “disadvantaged.” Considerable 
effort has gone into the analysis of the many facets of disadvantagement 
in our society and shows that the dimensions of the problem include 
economic deprivation, isolation and alienation from the larger society, 
and educational deficiency, to name but a few. How have these problems 
manifested themselves in our schools and society? Why have they 
emerged to the level of national concern only in the past few years? 

Another factor has been the work of behaviorist psychologists, such 
as B. F. Skinner, who has had an impact upon the planning and the ma- 
terials used in learning situations. The teaching machines and pro- 
grammed materials have emerged in response to the belief that certain 
human learnings are subject to conditioning and reinforcement and that 
these experiences can be quite structured and highly routinized. The re- 
cent concern for observable behavioral outcomes as vital parts of the edu- 
cational program may have been influenced by the behavtorists. There has 
been a growing conviction among many educators that the schools must 
be able to provide visible evidence of changed pupil behavior if the public 
IS to believe that education in fact improves the person. Tt may no longer 
e enough for a teacher to tell Johnny's parents that she “believes” he is 
omg better in reading or science. What observable evidence does she 
have? 

Toms that affect curriculum move on a broken front. For example, 
tecnnology and government funds provided some schools with sophisti- 
ttipm before the teaching staffs were prepared to use 

haw projectors because they 

th« t?. curriculum may be largely stagnant. Is it likely 

£Z t ^ curriculum change? 

beeSl,iT.7i°'’ president of Sarah Lawrence College, has 

the chanrin? educators for their failure to be at the front of 

eduStor?Sr? Taylor argues that the 

believe lie behinH 1 thrs cntKrKm is accurate, what reasons do you 
obvious and severe before ih^’ problems have to become very 

the problem? In the charter be modified in response to 

cation,” we will consider th- Programs in Social Science Edu- 

problem the, eoSu h any event, it it a 

relevant experiences forh ““1°, *“ all aspects of his effort to plan 
Penences for boy. ami girls i„ , rhangbg world. 

IPltaMre 

in numerous statements"^r'ai^ ™ 1^ United States have been set forth 
f ranging p 
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The purposes set forth in these several statements are general and in- 
clusive. The determination of immediate and intermediate goals within 
the statements of broad purposes k, of course, additional evidence that 
forces and directions for curriculum appear at various levels. Inevitably, 
the critical level of decision and action k found to be in the local school 
system and in the individual classroom. 


NVhen the curriculum design is rcco^ized as being unique in each 
school community, the teachers, principals, supervisors, and laymen will 
encounter the need to specify the purposes they envision for their school 
pro^ams. The general statement of objective which pertains to critical 
inking, for example, will not be functional unless and until it is trans- 
lated into specific learning experiences and behavior characteristics. In 
situations where the emerging nature of the curriculum is unrecognized 
or negected, general statements of purposes for education are adopted 
and fofgotten. Somehow, It is assumed that the adoption of a set of objec- 
by a competent committee is tantamount 
Mf £ Although general statements of objectives arc valu* 
^ cofTimonly shared frame of reference for curriculum 
^'’<1 'k educators must build their own plan. 
throuBh classroom teacher must implement the plan 

SL ET as working with 

which the eu • i * “educational contact," the point at 

wl* .t “ r .“’r: •*■"8 ^ •>’' «P«'icnccs ot cWldren. 

comes to reality in th ** ^‘"8 on emerging plan which 

paternalistic admSate "" 

teachers to "teach it" h«- ® curriculum and ordered the 

seen to be at the vital nnin'^'”f remote as the teacher is 

posidon ol doplieation md JtMra”" rather than in the 

curriculum which are^rM rcgaitiing the fotcca and sources of 

■he classtoom. Fm eaaSn i ’’T”' "" "‘>'"^”8 

emphasis on lovaltv and d.!. “ / P’ca from military leaders for more 
such a plea may be it is n li however valid and persistent 

teaching and leamins occur Proximity to the situation where 

affective position mav or mn,, in the most influential and 

it is nothing new to state suggestions into action, 

tiona] scheme of things but ih ^ k a key person in the educa- 
presenter of information a is not sufficient. As a 

teacher is replaceable by ^ ^rode giver, the 

by parent monitors, bv sfandtard-^ j achmes, by educational television, 
emerging curriculum design indScs “"'I. computing machines. An 
pupils as a group, and as in- 
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dividuals to be recognized and accounted for in selecting and adapting 
learning opportunities for pupils. Learning situations do not emerge 
from presentations aJone, nor can they be adequately evaluated by tests 
and computers. Interaction between children and teachers, integration 
and reaction by children, behavior modification — all are components in 
the teaching'Iearning environment. In the emerging curriculum design 
the able teacher is not a replaceable element. 


What Is a Balanced Curriculum? 

Much has been said and written concerning a balanced program of 
learning experiences for children and youth. To some persons this has 
meant that school time would be allocated for instruction in the several 
areas of the curriculum to the end that no area would be overemphasized 
and no area neglected 

To other educators a balanced curriculum was one which attempted 
to complement the form and direction of informal learning opportunities 
In the community by providing a “rounded out" program. Thus, in de- 
prived urban areas there have been provided out-of-doors activities in 
Camping and nature study in an effort to provide a balance which was 
needed in a particular locality by certain children. 

At this point it is understood that balance may be approached from 
a content centered view or from a child-need centered view, and it should 
be noted that many schools attempt to encompass both views in their 
program. 

Balance in an emerging design. In a curriculum that is recognized 
to be emerging in design (and all curriculum designs are in fact emerging), 
balance may be viewed by looking first at the sources of curriculum. It is 
from these sources that direction, purpose, and form are created in the 
school program. 

In achieving a balanced curriculum, satisfactory answers to these 
appropriate questions should be sought; 

1. Do our purposes and objectives reflect the beliefs which arc 
contained in our philosophy of education in a democracy? 

2. Is sufficient attention given to those aspects of education which 
contain traditional values of education? 

3. Arc the events and information of the aero-space age studied 
and assessed in terms of Ihcir ImpKcaiions for educational plan- 
ning? 

4. Has the local community been considered with respect to the 
opportunities it provides, to the needs that it has, to the values and 
goals it represents? 
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5. Has the individual been considered to the extent that there is 
the room and freedom within which his needs and capabilities can 
be accommodated? 


r on me 


As groups of teachers, parents and principals work together c 
school’s program they will doubtless raise other questions. In no instance 
should the five questions posed here be omitted. 

There are today school programs in which the desires of the local 
community have been so strongly emphasued in the school program that 
the individual pupil has been subjugated to the position of a cog in the 
community’s educational machine. Examples of this may be found in 
highly industrialized areas where far loo few able youth proceed to col- 
lege and far too many leave technical schools to enter the factories where 
their fathers work. In other ccoitomically favored neighborhoods the 
individual pupil may be forced into status-seeking experiences when 
mothers and fathers demand foreign language instruction without a 
soundly developed philosophy as to its values for children. 

Balance in the curriciiUim is a goal. Balance in the curriculum is 
never attained; it is always a goal. This is an essential fact in any curricu- 
lum plan, but it may not be recognized by many persons who do not view 
the curriculum as highly dynamic and ever-emerging. Again, the point of 
view from which the educator looks at curriculum makes the difTerence 
at the point of educational contact. As an example, the writer worked 
with a kindergarten teacher who always introduced the five-year-olds to 
beginning of the second semester, never 
i!' j '* kindergarten “guide” which had been 

e pe some years before had made this suggestion. To introduce 
throw the program out of balance, the 
reallv nni ‘^*’>idren who came to this teacher each year were 

MnTo 5 factors to be reckoned with in providing balance, 

as alive o contemporary educator looks upon curriculum 

worid b lS' b=ch=r is aware of the 

they will live “"'Kipates the world in which 

r, -^PPpibility to pursue balance 

in 7™ S 77 P'”W “ Pt'csuins Wonee 

^al^rdo wbeuT^rr-.™'' the child cau most 

tended as the rueaasrobaianSl'S''”'”"'’ 

educational experie^nw opportunities for balance of 

develop deep and specific possibility that a child may 

thwarted if his attemnt* '****' himself 

attempts to p„„„e de,i„ble interests are denied. Balance 
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in (he emerging curriculum design suggests, however, (ha( the skills and 
information which each youn^fer needs to serve as (he “yeast buds” for 
his continued education are not ne^ected. The point here, however, is 
that the goal of balance is not well served when the challenge inherent in 
highly individual learning interests ate omitted. 


How Does the Teacher Face Conflicting Views in an 
Emerging Curriculum? 

The teacher who recognizes the emerging nature of the curriculum 
is aware of the many conflicting forces that must be considered in plan- 
ning and implementing the educational program. A number of examples 
have been mentioned to illustrate the sources from which the curriculum 
emerges and it should be readily understood that, although there may be 
agreement as to the major purposes of education in a democracy, the 
means to that end are often disagreed upon. 

Those educators who believe that the objectives of education are 
most efficiently realized through the child's study and mastery of various 
ruh/ectj may be regarded as subject-centered in their choice of the means 
whereby they hope to gain the end. 

Other educators believe that the child must be given first considera- 
tion in terms of the needs which he must strive to satisfy if he is to live 
successfully as a child, and ultimately as an adult.® These educators are 
identihed as holding a child centered approach to education with the in- 
formation and skills of various subject fields being used to help meet the 
apparent needs of the children. 

Yet other educators would look at life situations of the people in this 
society and attempt to identify the recurring demands which life places 
upon people; hence their curriculum would be planned to prepare chil- 
dren to cope successfully as children and as adults with such recurring 
life demands.’ The emphasis here may be upon meeting the demands 
which are made within the social environment of the individual, or they 
ma)’ be regarded as mainly psychological needs which the individual must 
strive to satisfy if he is to be valuable to himself and to others. 

Conflicting points of view may then arise in differences of philosophy 
held regarding education; (1) differences in the interpretation of the cur- 
rent soda! and political implications for education; (2) differences in 


* See Robert J. Havighursl. Detelopment Tasks and Education (New York: 
l-ongmatis. Green & Co., tnc.. (952). for discussion of Ihfs approach. 

• For discussion of ihis view of cwriculum see Florence Siretemejer et al., 
Drrelorinst A Ci/rricutuni for .'foderit Idling (New York; Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College. Cotumbia (inisersily. (947). 
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beliefs concerning the nature of children with respect to their needs, 
abilities, and potentials; and (3) differences concerning the best ways to 
attain the goals sought. 

So it may be seen that differences are to be expected when curriculum 
is viewed as an emerging design within which the child will finally create 
the educational experience. This serx'cs to emphasize the role of the 
teacher as one who must be acquainted with the various points of view 
regarding the purposes and nature of education; the means and methods 
of education; the role of the individual child in the process; and. indeed, 
the responsibilities of the teacher. In the final analysis, the classroom 
teacher will make vital choices concerning learning opportunities, learn- 
ing environment, and evaluation of the teaming process and product. Her 
own ideas and procedures will be in a state of development and cmet* 
gence in the educational program. The scope of her outlook will be broad 
imd tentative in the emerging curriculum, and only her commitment to 

e greatest possible development of individual human potentiality "ill 
remain absolute. 


fi'/iy Should Curriculum Be Studied^ 

« IliM tlie cuniculum should be studied 

S™.. . “ "P’™' 'oesldemlon of the several areas of the 

to the program be sufficient? Cuniculum study is importaat 

mfnmht™ foundations, deselopments. 

tional exnf * " *'■ ‘tivolved in planning and producing the educa- 
m tor'""' '■ “ l»e=ly through a study of eurricu- 

Throueh the emphasis arc brought more sharply into focus. 

but as one who is inV seemingly separate skills and topics, 

fulfillment is transIatM in/ . scheme for human 

translated mto learning experiences for boys and girls. 
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development will be dis^^tllT*'’ 'Pecific areas of content and s 
cumculum. As the reade ** parts of the whole emerg 

which are common to acquainted with various problc 

from which factors that mint appreciate the soui 

the high value which socirt., considered in the reading program ar' 
*crords to the reading process, the nat 
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and needs of the child, and the more immediate impact of parents and 
community values as they are reflected in the efforts of the child as he 
seeks to become a mature reader. 

At no point in the chapters which follow is it intended that the con- 
cept of the emerging curriculum be neglected or overshadowed. As the 
effective approaches to evaluation and guidance of children are presented, 
it is desired that the reader view them as points of progress which have 
been made in many schools, goals yet to be realized in still other schools, 
and in all instances that they be regarded as suggestive of greater oppor- 
tunities to be explored and provided to children and youth. 

Teachers must work within the framework of what is presently con- 
ceived to be adequate information concerning child growth and learning. 
Materials of instruction and methods of teaching which promise the best 
outcomes must be used today, to be sure. All of this is necessary if educa- 
tion is to be active at all, but none of this detracts from the emerging 
nature of the curriculum as it comes into creation in each community, 
each classroom, and each child with the guidance of perceptive teachers. 
Regard the discussions which follow as providing the large background 
within which will be created the learning plans and experiences of pupils 
across the land. 


SUMMARY 

The curriculum of the elementary school has been viewed and dis- 
cussed as more than a plan or a prescribed set of experiences whereby 
the children of the United States will become educated. Curriculum has 
been examined here as a dynamic complex which comes into existence in 
the opportunities for learning which are created and realized in the many 
communities and classrooms throughout this nation. 

Traditions, social values, economic factors, international situations, 
the nature and needs of the young human being — all contribute to the 
curriculum as it "emerges” through the people, lay and professional, who 
react to and interpret the forces that serve to create and direct it. 

From a historical position, it has been shown that the bolder outlines 
of the curriculum design have emerged in ever changing patterns since the 
beginning of this natJem’s to educate its children. The more 

subtle elements which emerge to give the curriculum its unique design 
have their sources in the more immediate elements of society such as the 
developments in technology, in evolving social relationships, in com- 
munity interests and needs, and in the numerous individual characteristics 
of teacher and child. The sources arc historical, philosophical, psycho- 
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logical, and sociological in nature. The emerging design is variable and 
complex within a general framework of unity across the nation. 

The teacher who views curriculum as an emerging educational experi- 
ence will, of necessity, sec her role as being much more vital, much more 
involved, and certainly more demanding of her creativity and perception 
than if she were to view the cuniculum as a “fixed" plan for education 
of children. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

1. Request the students to ohiain from various references three or four 
efinitions of curriculum, and ask them to identify the major points of dd- 
erence when compared to the “emerging curriculum" concept. 

Discuss the school curriculum with which most of the students are 
lamiliar, due to their own experiences, in terms of how it refleets the in- 
ences o local community values, current economic situations, and tra- 
ditional content. 

Visitation and observation in several elemen* 
Suggest that they attempt lo identify those aspects of the 
SuehTn ^hich were quite different from room to room, 

of the oroora ^ students become sensitive lo the emerging nature 

4 fnvfi, “ 'n'^uenced by various groups of pupils and teachers, 

your class m persons from outside Ihe school to talk with 

should do for chiyrT^k!!'?^' concerning ihe.r views of what education 
leaders.) (Dont invite only professional people or community 

195k.*HaveihlJhl"'"'” ""‘c 'vnllcn in the middle 

and chanm do^s », '*>cn become realities yet? \Vh3t problems 

Kw ooes your class expect in the decade ahead? 
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THE PHYSICAL AND SOCIAL FACTORS IN UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD 
What should ihe leachet know about the physical needs of the 
child? 

Growth and dealopmeni patterns 
Physiea! growth 
Motor development 
Intellectual development 

A suggested checklist for the teacher in understanding the pft)ti- 
cel needt of children 


^Vhal are the social factors to be considered in undersiandins 
child’ 

Sxlal development of the elementary school child 
Objectives for the social development of children 

guide for the teacher from the developmental point of view 
THE factors IN CHILD DEVELOPMENT 

* general approach to the problems of psj’Chodynaniics. 
What does the teacher need to know about the emotional needs 
of children’ 

How can the developmental approach be summarized? 

the developmental point of view 

^ study program be planned and organized? 
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Organizing the information 
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tations of recognized generalizations and principles. Research in soi^ 
areas may also be lacking In addition, it is easy for the time-pressed 
teaclier to fail to see the implications of much that is read, especially if 
there is a fuzzy concept of the goals desirable m gaining understandings 
of the child Thus it may be that teacher preparation is such that ‘ mis- 
taken interpretations of children’s motivations and needs are constantly 
being made The teacher must also work with the principal, who repre- 
sents the school system, and with parents, who represent the community. 
A diversity of their philosophies and demands often hampers the meeting 
of the child’s needs. Considenng other factors — large classes, inadequate 
space, poor preparation in teacher education — ^the instructor may find 
that understanding the child is indeed a difhcult task. 

Teachers need a point of view in their organization of the learning 
situation, since there is further evidence that certain common practices 
found in the elementary school may interfere with the normal develop- 
ment of personality.* This chapter is concerned with furnishing a practi- 
cal and realistic approach to that unique, living organism — the child. The 
following topics are considered in detail: (!) the physical and social 
factors in understanding the child, (2) the psyxhodymamic factors in child 
development, (3) ways of working with the child from the developmental 
point of view. 

Since the knowledge of children required by teachers and parents 
is so vast, and the skills in securing and interpreting data so complex, em- 
phasis here is confined to the kindergarten, primary, and elementary 
school child Much valuable and interesting information concerning the 
pre-school child, as well as the more complete details generally found in 
textbooks on child and adolescent psychology must be omitted. This 
chapter deals with those developmental aspects that should be useful and 
practical to the elementary school teacher. The following illustration 
serves to point up the scope of understandings needed by the teacher as it 
suggests how varied and complex the problems are. 
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praclicc of hrcaV-ing in upon another perron's right to speak. The teacher 
is forced to deal nith Johnny in the usual squelching way, but she it also 
becoming more a'Aare that he must first be understood. She may ask the 
following questions to guide her thinking concerning his behavior to 
find out why he acts as he does: 

1. Is he entering early adolescence? CmilJ he be calling attention, as 
it were, to his growth? 

2. Docs he possess a high energy level or output? 

3. Arc major phs'sical changes taking place, causing difTicuIty in 
accepting such changes? 

4. Is there a lack of good interpersonal relationships with his family? 

5. Is he competing? With his famil>? 

6. Is he seeking a better rnterpenonal relationship with his family? 

7. Docs he have low status w«h his group? Is he striking hack in the 
onlv way he knows? 

8. Is this the beginning of an interest in the boy-girl relationship? 

9. Does he come from a cultural pattern that encourages this kind of 
behavior’ 

10. Is the school expecting too much from him? Confusing him? Does 
he feel academically inferior? Bored? 

1 1 . Docs his behav ior suggest that this might be language experimen- 
tation? 

12. Does he have an adequate self-concept of himself and of the 
adult he expects to be’ 

13. Is this his way of employing psychological weapons for ego sup- 
port?’ 

To answer these questions and others, it is clear that the teacher must 
know what the child docs, when he docs a certain thing, where he docs it, 
w-ith whom, and why. That k fo say, obscrvalion of interpersonal rela- 
tionships, study of motives and purposes, and a knowledge of the physi- 
cal, intellectual, emotional, and social factors all should be combined in 
designing a curriculum for individual growth and shaping the processes 
the teacher will use in working with children. 


THE PHYSICAL AND SOCIAL FACTORS 
IN UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD 

The teachers of children who are 6 to 12 may expect to work with 
boys and girls who are entering into new periods of social and physical 
growth. Since rates of growth are different, it is clear that only generaliza- 


*H G. Morgan. “Toward Understandins Children." Education, 77 (March, 
1957), 430-34. 
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tions must be made about behavior and interests. As some children reach 
maturity earlier than others, because of sex differentiations, teachers can 
anticipate definite shifts in behavior and learn to accept any generaliza- 
tion in light of many altering conditions. It is believed that the following 
(questions can orient the teacher in approaching the problems of under- 
standing the child, as they provide a framework for securing and inter- 
preting pertinent data about him; 


1. ^Vhat conditions seem to stimulate growth? Enhance growth? 
Actually hinder or lower growth? 

2. What reasons may there be for variations? (For example, a 
change in positive attitudes, or a seeming shift in intelligence, etc.) 

3. What could possibly be done about a particular condition? 

Although it is true that individual patterns are unique to each child. 

It js still important to know that as structure and function develop, they 
are varied and progress is made at different rates. The teacher should 
recognize that "an adequate frame of reference for understanding 
must include individual differences 
ThU Proc'sses, as well as structural and functional processes”^ 

tary schwl chdd'tS'd^l”' the preschool and ekmen- 

growth and develnnm,. , ^ problems as factors in physical 

lar co-ordination a h" ’ mHuencing factors, health, muscu- 
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simplified approach °r Thus, in order to present a more 
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Growth and development patterns. As each child matures, he finds 
new abilities and capacities for achievement. With such maturations his 
skill development improves in every phase of his development. It is im- 
portant for the teacher to keep in mind certain growth trends which have 
implications for instruction. 

Physical growth. Generally, the teacher is most concerned with 
height and weight. In some instances, the teacher measures these two 
aspects of body growth regularly, even though there may be no consider- 
ation of why these records are kept. Meredith* suggests that the teacher 
consider these three items: (1) Use a norm in describing the measure- 
ment, not as an instrument of appraisal but for descriptive and screening 
purposes only. (2) To appraise the child, determine whether or not this 
measurement states an unsatisfactory or satisfactory condition. Does it 
fit the child? That is to say, though the child is of short stature, he may 
still be perfectly normal and developing according to his pattern of 
growth. (3) Use measurement data about the child for screening purposes 
and look for possible deviations. A careful and accurate measuring of 
growth that b used with selected norms and standards* should confirm 
the fact that growth during this period is in terms of breadth rather than 
height, and is at a slower pace than during the pre-school years. For some 
children, at nine or ten, there is a spurt of growth, generally preceded by 
a period of relative stabiiily and rest. 

Motor development. As the child grows in sbe, he also makes gains 
in motor skills. When he begins his first year in the kindergarten, he is 
usually able to make some use of crayons, paints, or pencils. At the first 
grade level he can copy certain simple figures. Some generalizations are 
now summarized: the first grade child is improving in motor control; by 
seven, he is using more of the lar^ and small muscles and can write; by 
eight, he manipulates more skillfully and his writing is more legible; by 
nine, he is aware of certain skills and begins practicing for improvement; 
from ten to twelve he may reach near adult maturity in certain hand skills. 
Girls excel in manual dexterity, while boys excel in muscular strength. 
Speed, and coordination of gross movements. 

The teacher views the growing child as one who may excel other 
children in some respects, but may fall short in other ways. The individual 
differences in children are quite noticeable and may tend to disturb or 
distress a child; 

On the playground Jimmy reserves his age males playing softball and 
wishes to join in the fun. However, he does very poorly itt “batting” and 


* H. V. Nteredith, “Nteasuring the Growth Characteristics of Schoot Chitclren,” 
Journal of School Health, 25 (December. 1955). 267-73. 

® See Selected Readings for further references in analyzing growth progress. 
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“fielding the ball ” He knows this, and so do his playmates who are im- 
patient with him. Thus « is more convenient and safer to leave him on 
the sidelines where he could run after the stray balls. Jimmy worries over 
his inability to perform more adequately, but he may not realize that 
physically he is still less mature than boys of hts age. There is no reason 
to believe that within a year or so be will not “catch up" and with prac- 
tice take his place on the ball field It should be noted that Jimmy may 
excel in reading, whereas the home-run hitter can be classed as doing no 
better in reading than Jimmy does in ballplaying. The poor reader h» 
developed in terms of motor skills, but he is less mature or advanced in 
reading ability. This is not to imply that a boy or girl who excels in some 
physical feat will not excel in academic learning. 

It will be noted that such problems as school achievement, immaturity, 
and even misbehavior ate to be viewed in relation to the change in bodily 
proportions and ners'ous system as the child progresses through the 
grades Frandsen then is correct in stating: 

■ . . development is a product of maturation and environmental stimula- 
tion ... It is highly important, in providing the conditions for effective 
learning, that the learning tasks and activities be adjusted to each childs 
level of maturity and pattern of abilities '® 

InteUeciual development If the teacher is to work with the child as 
an individual, it is necessary to go beyond understanding the general 
physical and motor trends. Mental development takes in such symbolic 
processes as reasoning, memory, language, perceptions, concepts, judg- 
ments, imagination, and the like It is generally known that the infant 
and levels off gradually during child- 
cM reached. It is interesting to note that spurts in physi- 

onmi-nt c pre-adolescence are not matched by intellectual devel- 
asoects it i?''i**.*^* cbdd exhibite differences in the physical growth 
to show that •nlcll'gence can be measured by various tests 

Wh« h I 

what IS commonly known as his intelligence quotient. 

and BauTrTcSusTo'nri?^ ^ Jenkins, Shacter, 

ticularly as the child discussion of intellectual growth,*' par- 

old uses symbols anH activities. The six-year- 
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to count, and to be creative. The seven- 

Co, Inc.. 19S7 ),'p'!“6"''’ Learn (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 

(3rd ed . Chicago: Scoit^Fo'jrJll-*^^,.®*'*''’ Are Your Children 

wsroan, a. Company. 1966). pp 129-181. 
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year-old becomes even more goal-seeking in his behavior in contrast to 
his pre-school days; he is thinking more criticatly and is more easily en- 
couraged to do some independent work. The eighl-year-old begins to ex- 
pand more in his intelleciua! interests and activities; he is especially con- 
cerned with acquiring items that are of particular concern to him. The 
nine-year-old concentrates more intensely on things that are beyond his 
immediate environment; he can be encouraged to read more widely and 
deeply than previously. The ten-to-iwelve-year-old reaches a state where 
he can be on his own intellectually as he seeks answers to interesting 
problems; he is sometimes well-prepared to do constructive work, simple 
research, and follow through in a rather well-defined and organized way. 
Thus teachers may find an increasing amount of data about the intellec- 
tual development of elementary school children, but the two generaliza- 
tions given should prove helpful. Generalization number one: Think of 
intelligence as being made up of several abilities and capitalize on those 
aspects that promise significant results for the child or lead to his best 
development. Then as the teacher plans learning experiences in terms of 
mental development, another viewpoint is to be considered. Generaliza- 
tion number two Regard the shifts in thinking that will occur as the child 
goes up through the grades. As he is subjected to many influences, he will 
change his views, ideas, and attitudes There are many factors that en- 
hance or lower his intellectual abilities, and the teacher may take note of 
shifts in thinking, employing them for the child's optimum personal 
achievement. It is important that intelligence tests be given and inter- 
preted carefully. Single tests are not conclusive, nor should an intelligence 
quotient assigned to a child be the only determinant in planning an opti- 
mum learning experience for him. A considerable spread in intelligence 
may generally be found in the average classroom 

A suggested checklist for the teacher in understanding the physical 
needs of children. The following questions are designed as guides to 
the teacher in organizing an approach toward understanding the phy-sical 
needs of the child. By using certain questions as points of departure in 
exploring further particular physical factors, the teacher may collect 
pertinent data for gaining a more complete perspective of the child; 

1. Is there an understanding of any particular features of the 
child's genetic endowment? 

2. Have the environment and the interactions between it and 
heredity been insestigafed? 

3. Is there a recognition that the child's inner forces both balance 
and regulate the direction of the growth trend toward maturation 
and readiness? 
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4. Has the effect of the endocrine ^ands upon health and de- 
velopment been considered? 

5. Have there been any prolonged or acute illnesses that may 
have changed the course of physical ^owth or caused emotional 
problems? 

6. Are there any physical defects limiting the child? 

7. Have there been thorough investigations made of the child 
to discover the less evident physical conditions such as allergies, 
nutrition, and the like? 

8. Are the health practices and habits of the child known to be 
satisfactory, or in need of correction? 

9. Is the pattern of growth in height and weight understood? 

10. Is there a knowledge of the skeletal development of the child? 

11. Does the child exhibit satisfactory progress in terms of en- 
durance, posture, motor skills, and the like? Is the progress com- 
mensurate with his own rate of development? 

.Is there an understanding of the growth of sense perceptions, 
judgments, memory, imagination, etc., in terms of the intellectual 
development of the child? 


th, tomiJfred only as a guid= W 

factors Tn t, ^ deeper insights into the child’s physical growth 
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However, there is a definite need for his receiving continued instruction 
if “social development may be thought of as that which the child acquires 
or builds into himself as he moves toward maturity in his various human 
relations.”” It would be interesting and informative to show the formal 
and informal kinds of instruction that shape the individual, and to trace 
the social development of the person from infancy to maturity. However, 
our discussion of this wide area is confined to three topics: (1) a descrip- 
tion of the social development of the elementary school child; (2) some 
definite objectives of the teacher for the social education of children; and 
(3) a guide to the teacher in developing a program for social development. 

Social development of the elementary school child. The socializa- 
tion of the child is a gradual process, and growth is dependent upon 
maturation, intellectual development, emotional nature, and environmen- 
tal experiences. Therefore, no single description of the social develop- 
ment of the elementary school child will fit any individual except in a 
general way. 

Play activities seem to give evidence of increasing social conscious' 
ness,” and by the time the child is in the elementary school he exhibits 
some ability to plan and organize. Boys are more concerned with the 
active sports, while girls are interested in the more quiet, home-like forms 
of activity. There is some segregation in play activities, but it is still com- 
mon for both sexes ro share certain play experiences. 

The teacher may expect some teasing to occur. Recognition of two 
factors” should help the teacher to better understand this form of social 
development. First, the child learns how other people react to his initialed 
annoyances and, secondly, the child be^ns to discover his own powers 
of securing responses from and influencing others. Of course, the instruc- 
tor must be aware of any malicious intents that could underlie some 
teasing. 

By the time the child is in the fourth grade he is capable of developing 
rather strong friendships.” It is well to encourage friendships, since the 
social development of the child is furthered as he gains feelings of inner 
security and brines into better focus the awareness of social conscious- 
ness. By the time the child is in the fourth or fifth grade he is being pre- 
pared socially for peer group participation. It is through this latter asso- 
ciation that he may be best viewed as he progresses socially. Within a 


” Henry J. Otto, Social Education In Eletneniary Schooli (New Yort: Holt, 
Rinehart 4 tVinston. tnc.. I956I. p. t2. 

** Lester D. Crow and Alice Crow, lluman Development and Learning (New 
York; American Book Company. 1956). p 85. 
pp. 86-7. 

« Ibid. 
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peer group the needs of the child are met in the following ways;*’ (1) The 
child finds models for behavior and achievement among his peer group 
members and their activities. (2) The peer group makes it possible for him 
to secure attentions that he discovers he needs and wants. (3) He learns 
to view himself m different ways as he identifies with the group. (4) The 
group furnishes him a support m asking or doing certain things; he is 
growing toward maturity with the help of the peer group as he learns to 
rely less upon his parents. 

Objectives for the social development of children. One approach 
that teachers have in gaining understandings about the social factors in 
the development of the child is to have certain classroom objectives that 
suggest competencies desirable for the child. These competencies are 
listed below to assist the teacher in understanding the child and particu- 
larly in guiding his development;'* 


1. Acquiring skills, habits, and attitudes for meeting success- 
fully person-to-person relationships. In his classroom the elemen- 
tary school child should find situations for social learning, since “the 
way to become really a member of society is by living and experi- 
encing within 


2. Developing competencies in and active participation with 
social groups and institutional organizations. Whether the child has 
many formal, direct contact opportunities or not. the school may be 
ms one realistic opportunity for acquiring significant understandings 


o,. understandings and control of factors and forces in 

chiiH development is certainly enhanced as the 
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to recognize the complexity of the task. She may be able to describe 
social behavior that is desirable for any grade-level pupil, and she may 
be cognizant of such objectives described above; but it is believed that 
there is no single approach for studying or analyzing social development 
in an isolated way. The sodal differences found among children are so 
varied that teachers face difficulUes in guiding social learning. For ex- 
ample, some of these difficulties may be traced to homes where mothers 
may work, or where relationships with parents arc poor.*'’ The problems 
of desegregation, migrant workers, and foreign-born children, arc a few 
more of the difficulties, posing challenges to the teacher. The next topic 
serves as a practical guide for the teacher in organizing and evolving a 
program for the social development of elementary school children. It 
also serves as an aid in gaining further insights and understandings of 
the child. 

A guide for the teacher from the developmental point of view. Al- 
though the primary purpose of this section is to suggest some practical 
guides"' for the teacher in fostering children’s social development, it 
suggests implications for every phase of his growth. The teacher should 
attempt to; 

1. Know and understand as much as possible about the child 

2. Help him to go through his various stages by arranging de- 
itberace ways of involving him with his culture. 

3. Provide as many outside sources of stimulation and help as 
possible. 

4. Accept the child for what he is and understand his feelings 
even though there are plans for changing certain behaviors. 

5. Help him to develop an insight into himself and acquire a 
more acceptable picture of bimself, if needed. 

6. Give him feelings of responsibility, a role to play, and help 
him in the special ways be may need. 

7. Encourage and work with peer groups, 

8. Help him to understand the adult world and its expectations 
of him; assist him in meeting the pressures and demands that may 
be made of him. 

9. Examine values from Icachcr-studcnt-school-community view- 
points and help child to think through conflicts. 


Evelyn D AdlerWum. “The Social Differences Among Children.” ChilJhcM\l 
FJure/lon. 32 ffanoaiy, J956). 2t4-l«. 

Dons KUussen. “How Children Differ — ^Workine Wth Exceptions. The 
EhysiciUy Different.’' Childhood Education. 32 (lanuary. 1956). 209-1). 
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To summarize, the teacher must learn much about the physical, 
mental, and social characteristics of children in order to plan carefully for 
optimum learning experiences. It is not expected that all facts will be 
uncovered, but there is a workable approach to every classroom problem, 
state your child's problem as definitely as possible; gather all the facts 
you can relating to the situation; decide what you think may be a cause 
for behavior; check on your tentative solution; and proceed in a con- 
structive way. 

THE PSYCHODYNAMIC FACTORS IN CHILD DEVELOPMENT 

Probably one of the most baffling tasks of the teacher is that of going 
beyond the observation of the outward behavior of children and con- 
sidering flow and wfiy a person inwardly organizes his experiences. 
Though there are techniques for inquiring into the inner life of an in- 
dividual, complete insight is not possible. Yet the teacher should become 
familiar with certain psychological processes in reaching understandinp 
about the child, It is believed that the three topics to be discussed will 
furnish the teacher certain principles in working with the psychody- 
namic factors present in the developmental processes. These three topics 
are stated as follows: 

^ approach to the problems of psychodynamics in 

childhood IS needed tor practical purposes by the classroom teacher. 

2. Teachers should at least be conversant with the theory of 
OMalysis and the socio-psychological point of view. 

; emotional needs of children should be understood by 
the elementary school teacher. 


^ 'Approach to the 

Problems of Psychodynamics? 

an acccoted”!inH^r^^''-^''” ' every person basically desires to be 
a guide^^the » Sronp. With this principle as 

fulfills or fails in .• attempt to understand how well the child 

preaching the problem ^ helpful to the teacher in ap- 

Dreikurs furnishes a f Psy'^odynamics in grade school children. 
^ framework for the following discussion that at- 

Publishens. 1957). ^rychology In the Classroom (New York: Harper and Row. 
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Fijih, the teacher may find the disturbing behavior of a child of m«l 
concern, but he should know that the same principle (viz., his behavior 
is his way of finding social status or acceptance) is operative as the 
child misbehaves or appears to be poorly adjusted. In fact, it probably 
is the only way he knows how to behave, and he is convinced it viill 
get him results, even though he is labelled “the problem child.” Dreikurs* 
believes there are four goals that may explain why a child behaves in a 
certain way Various techniques arc used in reaching a goal, but no 
matter which goal is desired or which techniques are employed the pur- 
pose seems to be the same; to gain social status by the way the child 
knows best. An explanation of these four goals now follows and should 
help the teacher to understand more clearly some of the dynamics of 
behavior patterns that may be exhibited in the elementary school class- 
room: 


1. The techniques of ottention-settins. Perhaps the life 

the child has been formed by his belief that he gains status through 
affection or attention demonstrations, and not by his own contribu- 
tions. Self-reliance and confidence are constantly maintained by 
proof that he is wanted, even if he has to press people into his 8cni« 
or simply get attention through personal charm or more dramatic 
techniques. 

2. The demonstrathns of power ami superiority. W’helhcr the 
Child is struggling wiih parent, teacher, or other adults, there are 
instances when he must prove he can win out over that adult. Usually. 

V adult believes that the victory 

•s- en that happens, the child is more firmly convinced that 
power ,s more valuable than ever, and the next struggle may be that 
much more difficult. 

strupoljf ^ '■cvenjr or retaliation. A corollary of the 

chilf oartlc child to retaliate. It the 
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humilialing position of any kind, since he knows that defeat is in- 
evitable and the way to meet it must be in his refusal to do anything 
at all. 

As the teacher understands the diild, he may consider how active 
the student is in pursuing a particular goal Some children may demon- 
strate a definite aggressiveness as they seek social status. On the other 
hand, the teacher should be alert to that child who does not seem to be 
very much interested, but who, in a quiet way. is still achieving his ends 
or adopting one of the goals mentioned above. In addition, teachers 
should regularly note that some children are neither aggressive, poorly 
adjusted, nor actively concerned with any particular problems. These 
complacent, happy, and secure persons do not seem to present any 
difficulties except that they do not gel interested, excited, or involved 
in their work. In some instances they may even avoid doing the class 
work even though they have the ability. Assuming that the child has 
ability, is free from unreasonable fears and anxieties, and has no handi- 
caps, the teacher is confronted with a real motivational problem. It is 
true that this rather negative attitude toward work is his life pattern 
or style and reflects personality and behavior traits formed during early 
periods of training. Nevertheless, this child can be motivated and im- 
pressed by a work-oriented classroom atmosphere. By understanding 
that all children seek social status through the ways they know best, 
it is believed that the over-complacent child can be led Into better work 
habits and attitudes by the teacher’s insistence upon sensible work 
standards and parent support and encouragement. Supplemented by 
good leaching practices over a period of years, the poorly motivated 
child will come to see and accept the virtues of working for realistic ends 
and purposes. 


fyitat Does the Teacher Need to Krtow 
dbout the Emotional Needs of Children? 

The school has the responsibility of helping children to learn and 
live together in every phase of thdr relationships with other persons. 
The teachers face the important task of meeting the child's emotional 
needs even as they seek to gain insight into these needs. It must be stated 
that meeting emotional needs of children from the viewpoint of the 
teacher should emphasize the kind of attitude and classroom atmosphere 
provided by the instructor. The serious and deep-rooted emotional 
problems constitute areas of endeavor by the trained psychiatrist, psy- 
chologist, and social worker. Therefore, the teacher may best profit in 
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undemanding ihc emotional factors in children by approaching the task 
through recognizing emotional needs as they are expressed by the child. 
Certain emotional needs arc presently to be discussed from the develop- 
mental point of Mew. Emphasis is ghxn to indicate at sshat grade lesels 
teachers may expect to encounter a particular emotional need as the 
child grows toward maturity. The last section of this chapter will suggest 
some principles of working with children in light of their emotional needs. 

An examination of the literature shows that there arc different 
ways of describing the emotional needs of the child. It is bclicsxd that 
DEvelyn-’ has defined these needs in clear and understandable terms, 
for practical purposes of the elementary school teacher, and furnishes 
an approach to the following discussions. 

The erttoiional need of feeling accepted. Everyone must bclicsc 
that he receives the support and acceptance of some one person. This 
emotional need of being accepted for what one is begins, of course, in 
the home and continues throughout life. As this need Is met. the in- 
dividual learns to relate himself to other people more satisfactorily- 

The emotional need of feeling sueeessful. It is not enough for a 
c to secure praise and approval from someone; he must also c** 
pertence a sense of progress or accomplishment. WTicn the child sees 
tnat he has done something in a satisfactory manner, he is building up 
® a"'* confidence it is true that failures are in- 
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The emotional nceit of feeling free to be crealhe and to enjoy nev/ 
experiences. Children arc creative in that they can express themsehes 
and their fecUngs through many mcdiuim. A child is doing something 
original whenever it is a “first” experience for him. Children must f«i 
free to express themselves and to be creative as they seek satisf)ing 
new experiences. Of course, these expressions and desires for new ex- 
periences must be acceptable in themselves and gauged according to 
the child's age, abilities, and even certain environmental conditions. 

Summary Chart 111 indicates briefly the developmental perspective 
for the teacher who is concerned with the emotional needs of children 
These needs are considered from the primary and intermediate leseis- 
The main purpose of this presentation is to suggest that even though 
each emotional need is present at every growth stage, the teacher can 
recognize immediately that in most cases the need may assume a dif- 
ferent emphasis at the various grade levels. 


flow Can the Developmental Approach Be Summarized? 

So far, the discussion has emphasized the physical, social, mental, 
and psychological understanding of children that teachers should con- 
sider m the developmental approach to learning. To bring these areas 
perspective a diagram is shown on a later page. First are 
e loogical drives and urges, the immediate needs after birth which 
compel the person to seek necessary satisfactions. This drise is one of 
tnc lactors m creating a goal-seeking type of person and. in fact, initi- 
goal-seeking trait as well as those drives 
individual through his experiences. Thus, in lime, the 
centanrp^Kl *^*’‘*‘* ^ dcsircs both approval and ac- 

feelintrs ° Persons and some mastery or achievement, success 
Phvsicai growth in all areas- 

child has bu « ^"sory, and mental. As a result of heredity each 
maturation tK-?" growth. Because of different rates of 

at any given time individual child can accomplish 

cause of gmbLekinp toward certain satisfactions be- 

his striving toward qu^tions are asked: ^Vhat causes 

basically to satisfy a b^L behavior (satisfaction)? Is •' 

surely arise to some P^^^^s of drive, tension will 

in acquiring satisfaction will adjustment the child will make 

intelligence, the tvne J u , factors— his life pattern. 

yP« of obstacle, and so on Most children will attempt 
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to meet their problems intelligently if they have been given opportunities 
to exerci'e their reasoning faculties. Some will solve their problems in 
due time, while others will compensate or compromise in some way. 
There are those children who will “retreat” or withdraw by denying 
themselves the drive and refusing to move forward. One intelligent 
course of action is substituting for the original satisfaction a new one 
that may be more reasonable and attainable. 

In summary, the teacher can sec that each child has needs ari'ing 
out of his hereditary assets and liabilities, his environment, and partic- 
ularly his ways of meeting and solving his problems. Whatever kind 
of activity or behavior is manifest, there is always a cause for it that 
may often be traced and understood. By understanding the develop- 
mental life tasks of children at any given period in their lives, the teacher 
may well assist them in making a more successful adjustment. For those 
children in grades one through six. these life tasks may be summarized 
as learning and developing;*" 

— ihc physical skills m play aciivnics. 

-“the proper attitudes about oneself. 

—the skills of getting along with age mates or peer group members, 

— the fundamental skills in the three R's. 

— the concepts needed for daily living. 

—the right unJerstanding of one’s sex role. 

—the proper value system and appropriate moral values. 

—the proper attitude and understanding toward society and Its institu- 
tions. 


WORKING WITH CHILDREN FROM THE 

developmental point of view 

Inasmuch as educators believe that effective instruction is based 
upon knowledge of the child, it follows that children must be studied 
carefully. Then it can be expected that a philosophy should develop so 
that the attitude of the adult toward the child and how he works with 
him will mean improved classroom practices. However, little or no 
change in teacher behavior*’ generally lakes place in the instructional 
program merely because feachers base srudred children or completed 


*'R. J. ttavishursl, Pr^clopmentat TaiLt anj FJuratient (Oiicsfo Univtnity 
of Chicapj Pnrsi. 1948 ). pn. 6. t 

**V, i; Ufrrict. “Af’proiafhes in llrlpinp Teachers Imj-rpse Their Imtroetionsl 
mcticei.- 62 (December. I954». 327-54. 
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a particular college course in education. Therefore, this section can 
assist the in-service teacher or the prospective instructor in gaining not 
only a philosophy about planning learning experiences geared to the 
developmental approach, but in obtaining spceiltc suggestions for wa)S 
in which knowledge about the child can be put into practice. Teachers 
may amass certain data about children, but they are often unsure how 
to apply such information. The specific objectives now arc: 


1. To give emphasis to the planning and organizing of a child 
study program, 

2. To suggest some general implications of child growth and 
development for classroom practices. 

3. To define how teachers may use the causal approach in work- 
ing with children, 

4. To note how the use of certain psychological processes are 
employed in the classroom based upon child growth, 

5. To suggest how the teacher may work more effectively "'1^' 
children in terms of their emotional needs. 


How May a Child Sfudy Program Be Planned and Organized? 

The study of children cannot be reduced to a simple formula or a 
followed. A professional and scholarly approach to 
cm a study IS needed and should be under the leadership of competent 
twfr Ial>oratory facilities. However, 

are teachers or school system personnel who 

a urapti/i"' practical procedures and desire help in launching 
foroSLi?’ f'" The teacher can use a pattern 

organizauZl' f 

oSr 'T ” with the data, 

teacher should »«/ormo/wn. As has been suggested, the 

order to simplify thk t v**' '"fonnat'On possible about the child. In 
here submUted be followed are 

in and outside the whhin the total school situation. As he performs 
characteristic of his bThaviOT' ‘^own anecdotal comments that are 

terial from them ^^11!**'''* records of the child. Record pertinent ma- 
3 Visit the horti. V.*'. being compiled, 
school List certain «««>urage parental visits to the 

eluded in the child's reew^**"* conversational matters to be in- 
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4. Observe the child’s life style or life space and describe it carefully 
in terms of classroom functioning. The meaning of life space is how the 
child views his universe, through those experiences which have shaped 
him as an individual. The term life styte has already been discussed and 
is included here to extend the meaning of the experience background 
inferences of life space. 

5. Talk with teachers who have (aught the child in the past. It is 
more important to secure facts rather than personal opinions or evalua- 
tions that may not be based upon such things as norms, recurring patterns 
of behavior and the like. 

6. Collect and analyze representative samples of the classroom work 
of the child. Include characteristic samples for the study record. 

7. Talk freely with the child in as many different settings as possible 
and record pertinent conversations.*® 

In using this framework for coHeciing information, the teacher is 
able to secure current illustrative material. There should be stress and 
emphasis upon doing these things as accurately and scientifically as 
possible. In addition, each instructor should be in a position to get 
suggestions, inferences, and evaluations from other staff members, as 
they exchange ideas and approach the study of children with concerted 
elToru. 

Organizing the inforrnation. It has been stated that many teachers 
have studied children or collected a great deal of information about 
them but may have made no corresponding changes in behavior in 
tvorking with them. Therefore, teachers need a guide to help them cata> 
logue the data about the child. This guide assists the teacher In recog- 
nizing the dynamics that arc operating to shape the adjustment and be- 
havior of the child, and assessing whether or not sufTtcienl information 
is present. Furthermore, the teacher will have particular information 
that will indicate how to deal with these forces in arranging a classroom 
experience. The frarnewxjrk offered here is one that has been used in 
some child-study programs'* but contains only the broad headings with 
some details: 

1. The physical factors and processes: growth and maturity rate- 
levels. energy and fatigue; health; defects and limitations; body skills; 
physical attractiveness and impact upon others and self. 

2. The love rclatioaships; with parent and sibling, particularly how 
expressed; how parents express their rclatfotrships; wich other adults in 


Preseoiu op. ell.. Chapter 6 
*‘Prescoii. op. tit, pp. 203-0*. 
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home; with pets, how difficulties in home relationships are managed, 
with individuals outside the home. 

3. The cultural background and process of socialization; characteris- 
tics of his sub-cultures; bow the child internalizes certain cultural factors, 
how he functions in the various institutions; his feelings and concepts of 
society in various aspects; inconsistencies, conflicts, and pressures that 
may affect the child in his culture. 

4. The peer group status and processes: characteristics of his group, 
his role and status; his successes and failures; how he is affected; how he 
manages himself. 

5. The self-development factors and processes: concepts and feeling 
about himself; how he looks at situations, the universe, and the like; his 
potentials, his mental attacks upon problems; his goals for himself: con- 
cepts of others about him. 

6. The self-adjustive factors and processes: feelings of adequacy, 
quality of feelings about love relationships, social situations, and status 
among peers; concept of total self, how he acts, re-acts, distorts, or ap- 
pean in need of professional help 


To summarize- the teacher has techniques of collecting data and 
can follow a guide in organizing the information about the child. In 
practice, there must be other steps taken as well: interpreting, recog- 
mzing gaps in the data; planning how to help the child with his develop- 
and continuing the child study work. A 
y program cart be profitable if it is conducted properly. The 
thi* ^ ® controlled situation*- makes it clear that 

little eti5 in-Mrvke reading of material about children produces 
and It takes lime for teachers to change attitudes 

kachers Stdl another study- confirms the fact that 

esneciallv ti, r sensitive to the factors that affect learning, and 
means that ^oals of the learner. This emphasis 

there is evidence^! t^lwldren is paramount to good teaching. Again 
proaches th<*v ^ teachers use child developmental ap- 

make better value *1 7 They change their own attitudes and 

scientific in their stud because they are more 


^ Self-Directed Child Stud: 

^^’‘"^lofEducdo ^ Curriculum on Group Uamii 
“Teachen '’^O). 269-86 

‘'’‘P. 7 (May_ 549.55^' *" ^Understanding Children." EJacati< 
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What Are Some General 

Vnderstandins the Child lor Improeed Teaching. 

Some implications for classroom a Tore com^ 

and the following comments ate contained in this 

plcle list of suggestions for the ““ ^i„g what the organized 

section are designed to aid the leache stimulate 

data about the child can mean tor belter ““'j' hoped that 

thinking that should lead to changing wa>‘s j performance, 

the teaLr or prospective X ing 

orwajs of having been taught, ™'o, L child, 

see new approaches that are bawd upo ,|,e^ total situation of the 

Implication for better teaching - Voown by and about the 

child with emphasis on what is said, ^ on the learning ac- 

chiid. This insightful approach certain y - ygocs of each child-®* 

tivilies, but there is a definite awareness o children m light 

Thus, teaching is geared to the ‘‘"“'^,"■'"“''“,^ 01 , and emotional 
of individual capacities, environmental lacto„ personality, 

conditions that have shaped him ^’^'’^SsWps that eaist. 

Implication jor physical, environmental, and 

The many inter-relationships between th p ) .ociometry are em- 
emotional factors are viewed. Such ‘‘^hnjqu 

ployed to discover positions of persons in * * v ^nd action research 
fmpIi'ftHion ior better feacAmg 3j iheorv of curriculum that 

to develop a guiding philosophy based upon on a 

is child-centered. Available evidence is ga secure and em- 

realistic classroom problem, and attempts are . . better 

ploy a variety of resources and persons in understanding 
or providing him with better and thorough in the 

f/np/iVfli(Ofz /or better rcflcWng 4. p . _Q,e closely with 
child study cflom. Teacheis can f pyc by other staff 

colleagues and parents. Belter records can sought. Self- 
members. Improved teacher self-undentan mg secure mutual 

evaluations by teacher-pupil may be a nev/ o j further 

understandings. Different grouping pi«edures may ^ performance, 

understandings but increase class participation an teaching is 

It is clear that this listing of four impUcat.ons for Mt 
nut exhaustive. They serve their purpose m summanzmg 

•’Viola Theman, "Emerpnt CoocepB o?”ihe luh" 

''•'hat They Suggest for Classroom ” VorW- Harper and Row. Publish- 

Sociely, 7/ie a^mrricon Elementory School ( *w 
«rv 195J). Chapter 4. 
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teacher may do in the classroom if child understandings are to be 
stressed. Perhaps Figure II may help to clarify the task of the teacher 
in working with the developmental patterns of children to improve 
teaching. Only five aspects are presented in Figure II, and the teacher 
may well wish to extend the number of factors to include such items as 
carpal age, grip, teeth, height, weight, socio-economic status, certain 
achievement items, and so on. The comparison of Jimmy and Jack 
shows that Jimmy is a gifted child who is socially and emotionally well 
adjusted Jack possesses below average mental capacity but is adjusted 


FIGURE II 

Some Digerent Behavior and 
Development Patterns in Children 



about the same, T^ur cach't^^ Problems. Physically the two boys arc 
hut in light of dcveloom^ t school environment, 

rapidly and efficienUy than one "dU master some tasks more 

child's growth and behavior n^n ‘eacher should study each 

child will have in masterirn. estimate the success the 

be prepared to civc the ri.fc. i.” ^'^oprocntal tasks. The teacher must 
? ‘he right kmd and amount of assistance. 
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How May Teachers Use the Causal Approach in 
Working With Children? 

The contents of this chapter arc devoted to the theme that teachers 
need to know and understand children better. Pertinent points are stated 
to give these basic understandings in so far as possible within the com- 
pass of a single chapter. In addition, it has been firmly stressed that 
teachers must change their attitudes and behavior in providing learning 
tasks from the developmental point of view. One approach to teaching 
that deserves particular attention is that of working with children to 
help them as they approach people and specific problems in terms of 
bchas'ior dynamics. The teacher uses the “causal approach’’*® in all 
phases of (caching. Although this procedure involves getting the child 
to think in terms of causes, it means also that the teacher must know a 
great deal about the child. Children should be constantly led to think 
and discover “cause” and “feeling” within specific classroom situations. 
Ouestions are asked, discussions are directed, and thinking is done to 
find answers to problems. As answers arc secured, the causes behind 
the answers and the feelings of those involved should also be determined 
by similar methods. Environmental and cultural influences as well as 
certain emotional needs must be considered; and. above all, children 
must be aided In expressing their feelings in constructive ways.” Many 
adults believe that what the child feels about himself, other persons, or 
situations may not really be important. The evidence** of this is revealed 
in an experiment which compared a teacher who was causally trained 
with one who was, traditionally, concerned only with teaching specific 
content. The results showed (hat in the class where the children were 
taught to think in terms of causes there was less authoritarianism, more 
willingness to assume responsibility, easier acceptance of people, and, 
of course, a greater tendency to think of causes and feelings. An illustra- 
tion of an actual situation indicates how the causally oriented teacher 
works with children in every phase of the curriculum; 

htrs. Reap wm talking with her sixth grade class about a student 
teacher from a local college that wouM be leaching and working with 
them. She kttew the special handicap of this teacher and was confident 
that her group would appreciate and undemand that the student teacher's 
•light speech defect of stuttering would not have fo be a barrier to good 


**R. H OKmann, “Chaneinf AtntikSes in the Classroom” ChiUrm. J (July, 
tJO-34. 

” fhj. 

** 
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teaching, She knew her class well and was able to direct a few tactful 
questions at key persons to gel the discussion going. Within 30 minutes 
she was able to view with some satisfaction that this class would make a 
very special effort to work hard and cooperate with a student teacher that 
could succeed in spite of a handicap. Mrs. Reap employed the approach 
that brought in feelings and causes that were applied to a teaching situa- 
tion However, her class was used to this, since even in social studies the 
children were encouraged to express feelings and see reasons and causes 
in every appropriate topic. 

The causal approach receives further discussion in Chapter 3, but 
it should be clear that attitudes of children can be changed when they 
are taught to think causally. Reading and study materials must also be 
prepared carefully to contribute to this desired behavior, but the teacher 
must first understand the dynamics of child behavior before she can 
teach them in terms of these dynamics. 


How Does the Teacher Influence Ihe Child by 
Employing Certain Psychological Processes? 


ehitft ** ** dealing with an emotionally upset or disturbed 

"i^^re common everyday problems, there is a need to 
special information about the psy- 
251 ! ft is believed that the difficult cases naturally 

influen^.f teacher may find that it is easier to 

understanH'n ^ f imagined. This is not to say that 

and soecific are to be minimized, but there are definite 

First ^ 'vhich the teacher may influence children.” 

iftipi. The ^ through friendly, warm relation- 

to accomplish thi's'mdlr'^"™ "" “t"* ““t"™" 

in letms of mutual lain, h”“” ” italtavtor for the teacher 

»ay, ot winniu, o ' tespoct tor each other. There are many 

»' 8 "“- 

have laced a Heard ^ Many times the child may 

scries of frustration. situation and may have experienced a 

him as he has been h" ““y expect the teacher to treat 

learning may be the on^" attitudes against 

encouragement must ^ '^'^liation by the child. Again, teacher 

fit the child and his temperament. There should 
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be a knowledge of how much to expect of him, what kinds of signs he 
looks for from the teacher that are encouraging, how much praise to 
give and when to offer it, and particularly how to avoid unfair com- 
petition with other children. If should be added that children should 
compete with each other only in limited situations. There would be no 
reason to encourage all children to read at the same level, since there 
may be a wide range of abilities and mental ages present within a given 
classroom. A child with a mental age of 7 years, for example, would 
have difficulty in keeping pace in reading with a child who possesses 
a mental age of 8 years or more. 

Third, the teacher must help the child to see himself in a better 
perspective. It is important that the child find causes for his behavior, 
instead of being sermonized or told about them. As the child saves face 
the teacher is able to use a non-directivc approach in getting the child 
to express himself more completely This mechanism may be thought 
of as being related to the causal type of classroom management discussed 
in the previous section. That is to say. the child is led to think through 
situations and "discover" for himself instead of being directed and “told" 
by the teacher. 

Fourth, the teacher should use the group as a means of working with 
the child. Children are accustomed to moving within a group structure 
and are greatly influenced by group actions and decisions. Much skill 
is required, but even discipline can be more cflective where group dy- 
namics are operating. 

Rfth, one of the prime objectives of all teachers is getting children 
to consider new beiiefs and to chattge attitudes and behavtar. The re- 
sourceful teacher needs to know what is behind certain thinking or be- 
havior and then find different ways by which the child himself discovers 
the futility of his thinking or efforts and the need to change his goals.**’ 
This principle must be observed whether the child is struggling with 
improper reading techniques or is concerned about gaining power or 
superiority. U makes a difference in the teacher’s approach in terms of 
whether the child secs himself as a success or a failure, h accepted by 
his peers, and so on. 

It is not sufficient to be enthusiastic and interested in children when 
no special techniques for undcfstanding and working with the child are 
in evidence. These ps)chological mechanisms may be considered as ways 
of arranging classroom situations because they are the skills needed to 
help children grow and develop. 


' DrtHurt, wp r/f, p. 54. 
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What Are Some Practical Ways of Working IVilh the 
Emotional Problems of Children? 

In another section of this chapter the developmental tasks of children 
from the emotional viewpoint were considered. It is now appropriate to 
suggest some practical guides to the teacher in dealing with the emotional 
aspects of the child. 


How May the Teacher Be More Effective in Understanding the 
Emotional Aspects of Children? 

The realistic teacher in the elementary school classroom realizes that 
many emotional problems of children are beyond his professional knowl- 
edge and area of preparation for adequate diagnosis or treatment. Yet 
the teacher does have ways and means of meeting a majority of the 
emotional needs of the child; and the contributions to the emotional 
adjustment and personality development of the child are innumerable 
for the instructor. A series of suggested guides are now offered that can 
se^e to point the way both in meeting the emotional needs of the child 
and providing some principles for arranging more effective learning ex- 
periences that contribute to emotional maturity. 


1. The teacher must understand the developmental aspects of 
the basic emotional needs of children. 

2. TTie understandings of children’s emotional needs should 
rvc as points of departure for counseling, the organization of learn- 

mg «p«,ences. and all other phases of school life. 

. ®5'mptoms of emotional development that suggest an 
chiWrp *^*''*^ adjustment should be known and applied to 
dren Snrk ° Special needs as well as to all normal chil- 

(particulariv^»k°”'* ^ thought of in terms of stealing, tattling 
drawal behavL elementary grades), with- 

school lenrnin j- phobias of certain kinds, fear of 

truancy “ emotional core, speech problems, 

4 Tbe na I ‘^'^wning, nervousness, and so on. 

special problem^* professional help in diagnosing 

child. acquiring suggestions for working with the 

understandine should be brought to bear upon 

S uie chdd arm in meeting his emotional needs. 
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members of the class who arc experienced, lo a panel of in-service teachers, or 
to someone qualified to react to them in a practical way. This concluding ex- 
perience may well serve to summarize the chapter, as well as to point up 
what information has been or wjll be secured in certain physical growth and 
development courses and m educational psychology. 
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INTRODUCTION 

1 dtcctivdv with children are constantly 

Classroom teachers who work e^ctivc y mogaizc that the 

aware ot the factors which aSec. learnmg. Thcy^rejroS^^ 
desired outcomes of classroorn espe . j assessed and 

that the learner and the learning environment ate wisely 
planned as part of the teaching procedure. 

It Is the purpose of ” iScs^orS^ 

influence learning and to the char .i,.,Tooms The concern here 

lions as they ate known to ““ “ J? ,^ 5 onts but the consideration 

perfment “elcrences are included at the end of the chapter. 


WHAT 15 LEARNING? 

A radrer commonly accepted concept <■' '^X^n™ 
is the modification of “orfs ^as the child encounters 

tional, or affective responses. In environment, he acts or be- 

and responds to different these experiences. Thus, the 

haves in a certain manner as a resu 

j Cvriunm™ (New York- He Ronald 


* Louis Thorpe. Child Ffjehotogy • 
Press Company, 1955), p 547. 
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Changes in the outivard behavior of a child result from certain 
learnings, and these changes may in turn lead to further learnings. Thus 
a child who has come to recognize the letters of the alphabet may move 
on toward the developing of skills in spelling. These are the changes that 
indicate learning has occurred. Another kind of learning may be illus- 
trated by the child who becomes oriented to a new classroom situation, 
as in kindergarten, and overcomes certain problems, such as the presence 
of strange adults and contacts with relatively large numbers of other 
children. This adjusting to a new cnvwomncnt signifies the child has 
been learning. 


What Is Learning by Doing? 

“Children learn by doing” is a statement that has been misinterpreted 
far too often. In the thinking of many teachers and parents, learning by 
doing implies a great amount of moving about in the classroom with 
confusion and disorganization as the result. The terms “activity" and 
"doing" should also be applied to mental activity (thinking) and to Jess 
conspicuous types of physical activity (listening). Depending upon the 
learning situation and the objectives to be secured, physical activity, to 
the extent chat there is much moving about the classroom, may promote 
or hinder efilcient learning The classroom teacher provides prudent 
guidance in planning for the most eihclent learning experiences for 
children so as to make use of that type of physical activity which is 
appropriate. 

Constructing an Eskimo dwelling may constitute a desirable learning 
experience if the children have some ideas why Eskimos live in dwellings 
different from most of those found in the United States. If the children 
intend to gain a visual concept of an Eskimo dwelling and understand 
'vhy it is functional in certain parts of the world, the physical activity 
may be rewarding. 

As children read about life in America during the nineteenth century 
they may want to churn butter, make candles, and the like in order to 
gain appreciation of the ways of living before the advent of modem 
conveniences. 


What Is Mechanical Learning? 

Mechanical learning activities of the “cite” and “recite” types have 
been so strongly criticized in some quarters that many teachers may 
doubt the value of “practice” or "drill.” Usually, learning activities of 
the so-called mechanistic type are centered largely upon the memory 
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child is in a continuous state of change as far as his mental and physi- 
cal behavior is concerned. As these changes become part of the indi- 
vidual’s behavior, learning is said to occur. According to this concept 
of learning, behavior which results from the child's experiences may 
be desirable or undesirable. Since the school is concerned with hel^ 
ing the child develop desirable patterns of behavior in accord with his 
own individual needs and the demands of society, it is important that 
the child’s relationships with other children and with adults contribute 
to stable emotions and cooperative attitudes. Emotional stability, pet" 
sonality adjustment, and social attitudes have been regarded by many 
persons as relatively unimportant in the learning experiences of chil- 
dren. However, since learning involves feelings as well as ideas and 
physical behavior, the teacher must be concerned with all aspects of 
learning. 


*nie future teacher may be more concerned with listing the outcomes 
of learning rather than defining the learning process. Thus, memoriza- 
tion of a large number of facts may be one outcome of learning. Per- 
aps proficiency in rope skipping or proper use of eating utensils may 
also represent other outcomes of learning. Then the learning process 
se as to do with “a sequence of mental processes which leads to 
cnanges m the leamer.-e aanges which may occur in the learner as a 
TOuii Of mental processes may be in the form of ideas, attitudes, physical 
achvmes. or combinations of all of these. 

whii ol3i«tion to regarding the learning process as one 

define behavior changes, since there is a tendency to 

seen If something, such as physical activity, that can be 

tional regarded as including emotional activity and idea- 

ment. therperhU^JT” 'cacHons to stimuli in the environ- 

attitudes ideas'^nr cv-n““f" ’* * “ difficult to separate the outcomes into 
addition ’■•facts’" H ' arithmetic class the child may learn certain 
the value of ari'thme,-"'^^ attitudes about other children, about 

which leads to a varie’t^" teacher. Learning, then, is a process 

velopment (a term useH ? an individual and his mental de- 

accurately described a ® synonym for learning, but more 

brings about the exten!iff °*_the learning process.) As learning 
the child’s mental developTOnt”****"® ‘^°"'tibutes to 


* W. C. Cummins and n n 

York: -me Ron»id Educarional Psychology (Ne* 
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possMiUe. n„d cdec.ivcpp.s ol punK«M will certainly be in a 

matter ot concern to ,hos= evho .eel •^'!;' 7 „™:;;Jn,t ,c'L 
cising in long drill sessions even t ^ infiu- 

rs^t'r::arnr:-t:rr::^ib.Lyen- 

counter? 


FORCES THAT AFFECT THE LEARNING PROCESS 

Teachers today recognize No”rnTer "0^111°' 

seem to inRuence the learnings of ^ insisting upon absolute 

assume that placing children in "™f'X’,i;“Sning Because of 
quiet, and preparing lessons vnll ^u there are certain 

die present of many forces in the c-ii 

approaches and considerations that teachers must make as tn y p 

work with children. h^ve been thoroughly 

Some of the factors which inRuencm '“Spr'e»'>' 

studied by ''ITne cat'tufobse of the teaming 

taken an active interest in making . attention to the factors 

activities of children. Thus, out of * findings of definite interest, 

which affect learning have niified as being important to 

-Basie needs- of children have been 

the learning process; ‘ readiness is ^, 1 , 5 , 

nized; the "maturation" and "‘"""^“^Udlhe “previous ezperi- 
concerns in the child s learning per • . . ^ j jjjjYe consider- 

ences” and “purposes” of the learner are also thought to 

able effect upon the to devote themselves to the 

As psychologists and teachers co learning situation, other 

study and observation of the Icarne will doubtless 

forces which play important roles in 
be identified. 

IK/iflMreSomeBflsicNrer/^o/CWWre/J? g. „ 

J- - 1 . Mmielf satisfactorily to the changing 
As the child attempts to adjust certain “needs” 

situations of his world^ beeves appa described in numerous 

which must be met. These “needs have oeen u 
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aspect of learning. Certainly, drill and practice, as a means for securiag 
acts for the child's use, have a place in the school program. The misuse 
0 mechanistic methods of teaching and overemphasis on the mechanistic 
aspect of learning led teachers to ignore the fact that children’s attitudes, 
emotions, and interests are affected by the learning process. 
clf» ™ay be able to locate information in an ency- 

wiiK^t!^’ it is a requisite for the child to become familiar 

rpneff- *®‘ters of the alphabet. Memorizing by 

niiP«.i«°°. alphabet may aid the child in this instance, but the 

and nrl* ^ ‘^scided by the classroom teacher is: When should drill 
the occur? If drill or practice is to be most effective, 

(21 thp ^ account ( 1 ) the reason for which drill is used; 

(31 the for ‘he child in any given situation. 

opDortunitip!*^ ®3rmngs which are to follow the drill sessions; and (4) the 
into the leamir have through drill to develop insight 

he quite nerp*c^ hseJf is not justified, but it may 

stances where d^n^- further learning tasks. In all citcum- 

tunitles to acouirp ,1! ‘he child must be given ample oppor- 

drill is being used * ‘"^'8h‘ into the learning problem for which the 

the authors'uM*n*a P*^*^*'*^ ®r drill was observed by one of 

is here described chMd ^ hfth grade classroom. In the situation which 
an acceptable goal in ^othusiasm because there was 

tea- In preparin J'flr •*“** 'nvited their parents to a classroom 

termine the number of * ’he children found it necessary to de- 
cost. It was imponanf would be needed and to compute the 

Would be needed denenrf- ’ * ** determine how many boxes of tea 
Prepared from a civenT^®' , how many cops of tea can be 

needed by some of ih? *-i° f*c''icw of multiplication facts was 
required by othen as ttJ!!' r' *’ T Pr»«'ce on division processes was 
•he tea among the childiv^ • "J* Problem of dividing up the cost of 

purchasing tea and cookies'h*^ situations, the matter of 

ecomes an important longer relegated to the story book — it 

hi^ndled prop„,y corr^ children who want their party to be 

Mtss Doan could have i,v- 

with the rt financial matters which 

that children can find in rellh^^^^ tea. She recognized, however, 
anthmeuc skills. It u true thl masons for practicing the 

situations for purposeful driML iS hud convenient 

r. the teacher who is aware of the 
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ftc Mchm- thought and attcutiou should KUtar on tho iutplioations 
iad SSS involscd uhau tha individual socializes and 
Wi 'dUScsprcssion. Funhc, discussion uill he ‘ ™ 

in a later chapter, and an escellcnt Ircalment of this topic may be toun 
in the writings of Fromm.' 


What Is Readiness? 

Readiness is a comparatively new concept in '‘*"“1'“' i"'. 

ceived much attention during the past twenty years. ““ 

dally regarded as that state of mental ''“^•"“5“ hS 

was disposed to approach the situation at hand. More y 

come to"^ looked upon as a composite of several 
concepts as social readiness, emotional readings, “"‘i 
have iome to be recognized as impodan. in the com 

Readiness may also be regarded as that yX 

ditions aUccting learning are favorable ,he child 

child. Uct of opportunity to learn that which is ““ 

at the ^appropriate" time may have unfavorable elTects po 
learnings of the child in the specific area. ... come to be 

■ni rclatedness of the various types « m ihe eatenUhat 

recognized. A child may appear to be mentally 

he should succeed in reading. However. 'V.'’'.''’ w “ Ens man"- 
defective speech, or other physical diflienlties' such conditions may 

terfere with the child's readiness for reading. Jntfwrfere with 

Emotional instability due to an insecure home hie 
the child's educational readiness to the estent that he can^t give sulfi 
cient attention to a tash. and hence, does not cam e 

Readiness to engage in one padientar “ ,he 

ply that the child is ready to engage in all other 

child's age group. A child of first grade age may y ready 

learnings to be «p«rienced in the group, although he rnay not be ready 
for manuscript writing because of poor muse e ^r ma leamine 

Readiness, like certain other forces which 
process, is the result of hereditary patterns of eve p impor- 

vious experiences of the individoa!. It is in this respect that the impor 


r ^.w— njpw York- HoH. Rinehart & Winston, 
» Erich Fromm. Escape Irom Frr«/o« tjjew tot Rinehart i Winston. 

Inc . 1941); Erich Fromm, ^^an for Himself (New YorK. no i. 

Inc, 1947). (New York. The Macmillan 

* Margaret G. McKim. Cmding Cromh lit Keaa g 
Co, 1955). p. 62. 
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ways by educators, psychologists and sociologists. In most cases the basic 
needs involve: 


1. Physical well being, 

2. A satisfying home life, 

3. Acceptance by others in one's own age group, 

4. Experiencing success, 

5. A feeling of self-worth. 


Some writers on the problem of basic needs have attempted to ar- 
range the needs in the order of their importance to the existence of the 
individual. For example, the need for food, clothing, and shelter as prime 
requisites for physical well-being would be at the top of the list. No 
attempt has been made to ascribe ranW importance here inasmuch as the 
teacher must be aware of and concerned with all of the needs of children 
The need for physical well-being includes security from violence as 
well as satisfaction of basic bodily needs. The child who is afraid of being 
physically mistreated by hts age mates or by adults will be hindered in 
rus efforts to make a satisfactory schoolroom adjustment. Certainly, his 
affected adversely, and, at worst, it may be expected 

that und«,r.bl, ,<Khl 

in nn-l!!** the fact that failure to satisfy basic needs 

satisfv effects upon efforts made by the child to 

self worth * *!1 ^*^^'Ptancc by one’s fellows, a feeling of 

closely Teiated nS"' achievement arc certainly 


failure to satufv '* example of ihc problems brought about ) 
mother and a vLn* Physical well-being. Anne lived with her 

facilities Bathin *'**”’"* basement apartment with no plumbing 

Anne was hmdcrL'^“ '"Sequent and clothing was seldom laundered, 
because they foim i L" ”***^'"8 friends wtith her second grade classmate* 
seated near Anne A Physically repulsive. No one wanted to be 

to go to school Her » ^ "ik***'* ’**’* Social ostracism. Anne did not lif-® 

the help of the school**'**^ x«ognized the problem as one that required 
|n«>t iQ Anne's persorr* "twher. Needless to say. an improve- 

imptoved attitude low,.^ i ***?**^*"'* bodily cleanliness created an 
ships easier. ™ “"d made the establishment of friend- 


for social acceptance is'tfe j^***^* man’s attempt to satisfy hi 
in many instances. As thev he must subjugate his indivh 

^ P'att for a wholesome learning enviroi 
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not toady tor a spodfio learning situation, there is mueh doubt that the 
learning Lpetiences will come to he inootpotated into behav.or pattern ^ 
Then feadiness tor any learning task, whether of a physical social, or 
menu! natrinvolv/s the state ot physical, social, emotional, and 
mental maturity of the individual. 


How Is Readiness Appraised? 

In order to organize the classroom tor any torm ot 
it is essential that the teacher possess some 

readiness ot the individual pupils tor the various '”'"'"5 "P“ ^ 

Ordinarily the classroom teacher will hud it 

to draw upon three methods tor appraising readiness 

(1) obtainTng intormation trom parents, from . 

tmm cumulative pupil records; (2) observing the P“P''* 

room and playground situations; and (3) using s p” 

clndiog intelligence tests, achievement tests, and 

Readiness is properly the concern ot teachers o > mav 

though a great deal ot attention to first grade 'f P™’’’'™ ^ j'l 
lead one to assume that readiness begins and '"1^ ° 

school. With each new learning task the teacher will need m be awa e o 
the readiness ot the child lor that experience. The "“"'P'', 

cation will likely be quite effective if the child ts re y . 
mental maturity and previous successful experiences w 
will be treated in more detail in Chapter 9. 


How May Readiness Be Fostered? 

To the extent that maturation as a natural process cannot be 
by artificial stimulation, readiness for a learning expene 
hurried. However, in situations where the child lacks read n«s due to a 

dearth of certain experiences in the home or in previous ,^nHincss An 

possible to plan a nrmber ot aclivities which will promote madiness. An 

example may be found in the case of Vernon. 3 

Vernon came to kindergarten w.th very liulc c^P^nce 
of any kind. TTkC cuMomary picture books were new . 

parcntly unaware of «he fact that books might con a . , Vernon 
lo him In other classroom siruatiom. a. 1” /'“'‘"f , do- 

rescaled evidence of normal intelligence. As t e 


•Gertrude Hildreth. Rradm 
Cooipiny, 1930). p. 6. 


s for Schoot 


Bes’nnrrs (Ne« York: World Rook 
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tance of early childhood expericDces is brought to light in the case ol 
Larry. 

Larry entered first grade without the benefit of kindergarten. Although 
he gave evidence of being sufficiently mature mentally to begin rea i^- 
he was distracted by the presence of the other children in the room- ^ 
seemed to be overly concerned about his safety from the aggressiveness 
of other children. On the playground, Larry would not play on the jung e 
gym" or use the swing. He avoided any active play with others, wt 
several weeks, Larry's teacher learned that the boy had been afrai o 
play actively with others, almost since birth, due to the fact that n 
mother had told him repeatedly that he would be hurt. For Larry adjus 
ment to the active environment of the classroom and playground 
slow process during which he had to overcome the effects of undesira e 
learnings. 


A state of reading readiness may exist for the typical " 

fact, the social pressures placed upon the first grade child with re|af“ 
beginning reading is a factor in reading readiness. A number of children 
who are eagerly awaiting the first grade and the opportunity to begin 
reading may lack necessary control of the eye muscles. A deficiency jn 
one aspe« of reading readiness may bring about frustration if the chi 
IS ready in other important aspects. Certainly, it is important that the 
teacher provide interesUng and challenging learning activities for aj 
cmidren, inasmuch as the child who is not ready for a learning task 
can^ be expected to sit quietly by and wait for '‘readiness.” 
f„ *‘«lc doubt that some children are quite ready 

o ^ 1 ‘hat kindergarten teachers provide 

™ other areas probably draws 
biic im However, insofar as reading is n 

there m„»t gateway to infinite experiences through books, 

to te=d .ho "" “ 

they lerm “tercsting comparison between what 

methods In th.^ tnclhod of instnaetton and the older “forcing 
veto™ Sri "t' ^-riona, experience is geared to the de- 

vcryehallengiag '““t. the child is pressed .mo 

In classroom shumio. J "adiness factors, 

well espect a low 1, ' . “loteittg" is the rale, the teacher may 

the children Insofs. . ° tmcmion and utilizalion of facts and skills by 
“ 'Md lacks malurity to the extent that he » 
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child usinc certain reading processes and certain aspects ot quantitative 
thinking long before he will participate in a be 

and never considered again. 


How Does Intelligence Affect Learning? 

intelligence has been regarded as a ntcntel factor 
learning processes”; it has been looked u^n by some “ “ ® 

ntany cental factors, and by others as that whtch 
adaptive behavior of a person.* Bischof has suggested 
be regarded as '■the ability to solve problems of all ktn J 
proposed that ot the many delinttions ot in 

etent in that they regard tntelligence as the abJ.ty to solve problems 
the academic and social areas -^-fonn- 

The teacher should rely upon observattons of P"Pi' 

ance and the results of group and individual information 

and information as to the child’s mental capaci les. . er may plan 

procured by careful observation and formal testing. .. j, m this re- 
educational activities appropriate to the ehild s . intelligence 

gard that mental maturity in terms of mental age, rather than in, ingen 
quotient, may be looked upon as an important element m readiness 

certain learning tasks. . , „r 1 1 n tor a four-ycat-old 

In other words, an intelligence quotient of 110 for > 

child would not, in and of itself, suggest a of menta ^ ^ 

cient to attempt formal reading instruction. The 
sider mental age. among other things, in such mstanccs. Ag™ rt 's "fves 
sary to point out that mental age must al«> ’'‘.'JlS'be' 

Other factors. The child who is chronologically ten years 
a mental age of 7 years should not be considered J” '^ous to^th^s,s_ 
ycar-old who has a mental age of 7 years. Many ac jj,jgjnp,s jo 
eluded with intelligence quotient and 'J' 

assess the educational status of an individual c i 

•Crrol A. Whiimcr. 'lU. Man .'^D'si'SS^n Tter™'””’ 

riurt.rts Onnrrrrtr lAuloum. IMl). ^ ' 

in* of tnKtlipence." Psycliolcffcol UV )• - Katurr (Gafilcn Ciiy. 

•U J. nihchof, Ifttflligrrree, Swi/«lt«*f Concepii 
N. Y.: Doubteday »nd Co . Inc.. 19541. p. I. 
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velopmental program for Vernon, she provided lime for him to occupy 
himself with pictures and picture books. She encouraged Vernon to tell 
what he liked about stories which were read to him. The teacher en- 
couraged Vernon to tell the other children about interesting happenings 
outside of school. She gave Vernon opportunities to tell stories which he 
saw in sequential arrangements of pictures. Vernon’s parents were pr<>- 
vided suggestions as to books they might provide for reading to him at 
home. 


Vernon had sufficient mental maturity and language background to 
benefit from the experiences which his teacher planned in an effort to 
promote reading readiness Kindergarten may well be looked upon as a 
place replete with opportunities for promoting readiness to the extent 
allowed by the child’s physical and mental maturity. It is a thoughtful 
proposal of many kindergarten teachers that the social adjustments of 
kindergarten are often sufficiently challenging to the five-year-old to 
preclude formal reading instruction, even though the child appears ready 
in other respects. 

Readiness, then, for any learning task involves a number of factors 
ranging from organismic maturation to the influences of past and present 
environmental conditions. In many instances readiness may be promoted 
trough pertinent experiences in and out of school. In other instances. 
inatnMf” '"Sage in a specific teaming activity may have to awa>l 
matu ation of physical or mental factors which are not subject to ex- 
mutt effectively with children the teacher 

He miut =1 ^ readiness status of individual children, 

a lack of r* S“‘table programs of readiness development when 

a tack of readiness is indicated. 

of develonmpnt ^ readiness is not a unique stage 

ences of the child ReJ- preceding or later expen- 
se continuous out. "a part o 

child’s readiness^for u ^ question of the 

ness for a joerifi/. »,i, ii is a question of the child’s readi- 

obtain information^^ reading experience. The three-year-old may 
sense that he mav h" ^rom contact with pictures, and in the 

symbols. Likewise P'‘^“rcs, he gains meaning from printed 

of candy or he may choo.?!r?''‘*f'®'‘‘ 

the dish containine oni., P***® containing three cookies rather than 
^ *“ch situations, then, we may find the 


Nonon M '>»”•<««« Ed„c„„ 


r (New York.; W. W. 
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situalions with greater confidence and understanding. Readiness may 
;resent a challenge to the sixth grade arithmetic teacher qmte as often 
as to the first grade reading teacher. 


What Is the Role of Purpose in Learning? 

The role of purpose in the learning process has 
study and research tor a considerable period of t, me. C'"”" '™'“* '' 
ferred to purpore as being the driving force behind any 'VP' 

Other writers looked upon purpose as being 

In the early part of this century, a great deal of though P 

tation was devoted to ••purposive" behavior.-t „any 

wm regmded m ieing r(i«t pnn of o spccifc behav.or P“""" P™ 

vi*d L impelnr of movemen, or ocioo lonwi a„a,nmen, of OJoaL 

The implications of purpose as a Jf^^ed 

setting may be realiaed if it is accepted that '>'^■>.7 J'" ’XTfs 

interest toward and exert more energy in an activity P 

‘XT'.rS’irat ail times — an^te of 
poses behind his behavior is not pertinent at this po int-«sts are 
however, that the teacher recognire that P"'Pf “.„not b" 
,1 children." The teacher who tears that • ■"« f ' “ 


present in all c 

terests and purposes that are closely related to his ^ -^ 5^5 

pottant fnnetion of the teacher is to recognise these '““8 P“'^” 
and interest, in order that the learning expei, cnees of the school may 

“ “rieV oMhe many issues in edueational P-''' * 

around purpose, interest, and motivation, it ts 
be familiar with some of the extensive research which has 
on in this area. The person who suggests that 
their valuable time in 


created among childten may be ignoring the fact thal ever)^ 


familiarizing themselwrs with existing pupil pur- 


"See C. H. ludd, ■■Praeliee Wiihom in^Mouvatfon.^^ 

Stonographs, 1905-1906. pp. 11. Brig«. “Praise and 

Journal of EJurcriofifl/ Psychology, 18 5*^ « ’ sqfi.g E. C. Tolman. Pur- 

Censure as Incentives," School and Society, 26 ( • gf California 

poiiie Behauor In Animals and Hen (Berkeley, Cal- Un.xersity 
Press, 1949) . 111 ■ The Garrard 

» Edward William Dolch. SUlhods In Reading (Champ g . 

Press, 1955), pp 28-42. , iRnston' Houghton Mifflin Co, 

>• John Dewey, Inieresi and Egon in Education (Boston. Houg 
I9tj). p. 19. 
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Good has stated that “language b a highly sensitive indicator o( 
intelligence and, barring specific handicaps, there is no evidence that 
those who cannot understand or use their native language with facility 
are likely to be endowed with some special kind of ‘general mental 
ability’.”*® The teacher may make careful and frequent observations con- 
cerning the child’s language development. This should not be limited to 
reading performance alone, but should consider oral language, listening 
comprehension, and written expression — all forms of language as a 
means of communication '* It is important that the influences of the 
home be included m any judgment of intelligence based on language 
ability. 


Do Previous Experiences Affect Learning? 

All children bring to school backgrounds of abundant experiences. 
Since all children are in states of interaction with the persons and thinp 
of the environment, it is not a question of whether the child has had 
many and varied experiences; rather It is a question of the types of 
neoces involved. Even the child who comes from a home barren of books, 
pictures, records, radio, television, and trips to various points, has had. 
nonetheless, experiences of many types. The teacher is concerned with 
me nature of previous experiences and their contribution to the child’s 
readmess to engage in particular school activities. 
tlvlti»«'l*°r cannot attempt to control the pre-school ac- 

S Of tbe child in order to insure those experiences 

Sr ” 'naming tasks of the classroom. The 

school anH* fbc influence of experiences outside of the 

dearth of readiness appears to be lacking because of a 

effort to experiences, the instructor should make every 

the local Do«t ni® program with firsthand experiences. A trip to 
standines of th,. do more to aid children in developing under- 

A visit to the hant°* number of stories about him 

who are ^ ‘?''a’“able to the sixth or seventh grade pupds 

child has some r problems in arithmetic. WTien the 

and other similar h concepts of the actual operations of banks 

^ fc' « .ble to i„to ,h. absme, learning 

*®WaiTeti R. Good -nf 

79 (N., InWlT,.„c. Tailing- Tnl 

>> RiAaia k WoiU: Inn ). p. 4. 

Bnlwnnn V.rt., N.TOl.'t™ ^ RnMnnshIp of Dilninnco 

of E4an.,,o„, '“”'1™ Score, » Achin.cmen,,- 

“«7. Jl Ounc. I960), 115-21. 
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From a psycho-biological poin, “ ts^^esSd 

,ha. fhe imriosic forms of lich are similar 

life situations »ithm the eapenences of the feara r 

to the problem at hand. Extrinsic forms learner and have 

that are introduced from sources quite apa promise 

little or no relation to the present “aid more than 

of gold stars tor excellence in spelling or " ,l,e award- 

likely constitute an extrinsic form of J""”” ““ actual needs and experi- 
ing of stars has little relationship to children are 

ences in the areas mentioned. An actnity m 

writing stories to be read to pupils in other emoyment 

able intrinsic motivation, since children are ami b-nefit of the 

of stories and may take pains to vs-r.te legibly for the b.neni 

'"warden and Cohent" studied the use of JXh:nre''ras 
with chiidren and observed that external for ,,ncommon how'cter. 
elleethc as many educators would believe ■' » "“> ""3;"„cd “o the 
to find high school and college students w adiusting to 

external forms of motivation that they have d fhcully m a i 

learning silualions which ,| „ot absent, unless 

Munn has concluded that learning s • possi- 

moiis-ation to learn is present; but he has state u 0 ■' Praise 

ble to say which kind of motivation o, ioeentive ^o, be 

may be more cITcctive than blame in many St ua i ■ do^sroom 

a, elTeetive as a reward of candy or f”"'"/" vo'^ m ki^s o m”“=- 
teaeher wilt want to be aware of the need for 
lion for individual pupils and that there arc no recipes lor p p 
livalion that will work lor all children 

Other studies of motivation base suggest 
concerned with the emotional molivalion perform in a 

uhh their intellectual motivation." Human being emo- 

mional manner merely as the result of m'c cc u jf,ji(.aicd that 
lional factors enter in. Studies by Scars and others base md.ca 

. we., cr.. .-.e W. (Dubk^oc. Ir.. . 

Wra. C. llrown Co . 19561. p 22. _ , lncefiti«r Arr'^cJ unJer 

J-'C. J. WarUen anJ A. Crt>«n. “A 39 (Ser«cmt«r- '’HI. 

tkhoot R«>m CwJ.tion^.- Uurfu,! of CeneM Psychou 

L, Mum. Pircholoe7 

^ i'john A. BljVe. -Comprtbem.on Vmv. 

tWmMnJefif the ChitJ. 24 llure. 19551. 77.9. 
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teachers with much data in support of their important role in providing 
interest, purpose, and motivation in learning tasks'’’ for children, 
poses and interests is, quite obviously, dbregarding the research findmp 
of psychologists. It is evident that the activities of most adults are earned 
on in view of immediate and future purposes. Research has provide 
teachers with much data in support of their important role in providing 
interest, purpose, and motivation in learning tasks’® for children. 

Thorpe has stated the effects of interest upon learning thus: 

Learning proceeds most eflectiveljr and tends to be most permanent 
when the learner is motivated, that is. when he has an interest, a stake, as 
It were, in the activity being undertaken.’* 

It may be that some teachers find themselves giving considerable 
thought to those ways of building pupil interest by artificial means. Such 
procedures in stimulating pupil interest will likely be far less effective 
than if the ever-present interests of children were explored and related to 
school learnings. The classroom store situation, which of course must 
be carefully planned, is an example of the manner in which pupil inter- 
esU can be drawn upon as a basis for school learnings. Eisen” has re- 
cited on the economic concepts, arithmetic skills, and social learnings 
mat were involved as third grade children operated a classroom store 
It Should be Slated that the classroom “store.” which contains only empty 
CW8. used boxes, and the like, does not truly represent an activity based 

upon existing genuine interests of children 

of motivation to pursue some desired form 

with whirl, *^"l*!*y related to the amount of effort and the persistence 
bearines „ “ engages in the task. This fact has important 

in aSu he is guiding children 

cep^of dis^tance! developing the con- 

Retenti ” realm of outer space, 
which the f«*a'ed to the meaning and purpose 

inefficient or “wasiefi.^T” learning task. In order to avoid 

and purpose arc parts of “ "'pessary to insure that meanm^ 

Forms of mar * leaming situation.”* 

it is not unusual for ihf!*’ discussion of the forms of motivation 

enns extrinsic” and “intrinsic” to be introduced 

(New York »'l,ot They 

Colley 1949). '-‘Muinb.a Umvetsity. Bujeau of Publications, Teacher s 

^orpe, op. jj 

” Afnes Eiscn “p 

"'’.f'r*"’' =' (Swiss “ (('■’“I sm." n, 
'SCommms and Faein. 287-89 
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F,o. a psycho-biCogica, point -f 
diHerencet between these forms of ntotivatton 

that the intrinsic forms of „,h.ch arc similar 

life situations within the experiences o „„,ivation would be those 

,0 the problem at hand. Extrinsic forms »' p^-c 
that arc introduced from sources qurte apa promise 

iittie or no relation to the present Xrari.hmttic would mom than 
of cold stars for excellence m spelling as the award- 

iJly constitute an extrinsic tom of motmtmn ^ 

iog of stars has little relationship to 

ences in the areas mentioned. An activity „,nvtde consider- 

writing stories to be read to PuP*'* lah the enjoyment 

able intrinsic " . .uiv for the benefit of the 

of stories and may take pains to write legibly tor 

''“warden and Cohen» studied the use of "fnom" 

with children and observed ">“> ° , „„common. however, 

cfTective as many educators would believe i -ccustomed to the 

to find high school and college students w j fr.„i,v in adjusting to 
external foms of motivation that they have difficulty in adjusting 
learning situations which lack such toms o mo i unless 

Munn has concluded that Icatnmg .s ^j. 

motivation to learn is present; but he has state crieciive *’ Praise 

ble to say which kind of motivation or rncentr.e ' 
may be more cITectivc than blame in many si u ■ classroom 

as eUcctive a, a reward of candy or an ^ 

.cache, will wan, to be aware ot the need or ^ J 

tion for individual pupils and that there a 

livation that will work for all children. ^ 

Other studies of moUvalion have sugg . -.j „ quHc as much as 
concerned vsith the emotional motivation perform in a 

with their intellectual motivation.^ Human beings do 
talional manner merely ns Ihe result of “ indicated that 

tional factors enter in. Studies by Seats and others have 

~.M.,V.Se.soe, d Pcrtief. Cde ,» r»e teem.ne Pr»r,„ (Dub«U»e. 1,~ 
Wm C. Itrown Co , 1956). p. K. Certain Inceniive* Arr'-fJ 

Munn. Pwraetuc .»«»«- 

IT .. . Mot,«tion in OiiU Peha»ior." 

«John A. male. -Comrrel*»*'“» 

VfJffua»J,r,g thf Cl.ilJ. 24 llune. 195J). ”-9 
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achievement and self-esteem are two powerful forces of human motiva- 
tion although various individuals will react in various ways according to 
differing self-concepts, personal goals, and the liV.e.-'* How a child feels 
about arithmetic may be quite as important as what he A«oh-s about 
arithmetic; his emotional motivation may be as effective as his intellectual 
motivation The performance that a child expects of himself, his own 
ambitions and goals, may likewise be powerful motivating factors. Thus 
it becomes clear that the teacher cannot expect to motivate the slow 
learner and the rapid learner m identical manners, but she must know 
as much as possible about individual interests, ambitions, and capabili- 
ties m order that motivation may be provided that will reach the indi- 
vidual child.** 

It is true that gold stars, awards, badges, and the like may provide a 
rather temporary incentive, but it seems that the child is apt to find him- 
self at the end of his purposes once the prizes have been won. The teacher 
could be in the position of operating a gigantic educational lottery, with 
an endless assortment of prizes to be exchanged for efforts and accom- 
plishments in the classroom 

In summary, research on the various forms of motivation has in- 
dicated that;** 

1. Extrinsic motivation often results in temporary learning. 

2 Extrinsic motivation seems to be more effective with the ego- 
centric child than with the emotionally stable child. 

3. Extrinsic motivation usually ends with the winning of the 
award. 

Motivation through group activities. It is apparent that the child 
in a classroom situation will be influenced by the activities and the 
accomplishments of the other children. That is, the child may be moti- 
vated to greater effort due to his acceptance of group goals. The compe- 
tition with other pupils in the class may cause the child to strive toward 
the goals at hand. However, if the goals to be sought are unrealistic to 
the child in terms of his ability, then competitive or teacher-imposed in- 
centives may result in the child’s withdrawal and refusal to participate 
in a given activity. 


23 Pauline S Sears, "Problems in the Invwiigation of Achievemeni anJ Self- 
Esteem Motivation.” Ntbrasla Sympostum vn Motitation (Lincoln; University of 
Nebraska Press, 1957), pp 265-67 

2* See Don E Hamachek, What Research Says to the Teacher: htoli\alion in 
Teaching and Learning. Washington, D. C Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development. 1968, p. 7. 

23 Seagoe, op. cii., p, 30 
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Cooperative group action has been regarded by certain sociologist 
and anthropologists as representing advanced forms of ^ 

ment.=' Classroom activities which requite cooperation rather 1 ^“ “ 
petition by children as they move toward commonly ““ 

result in higher qualities of interpersonal relationships. Cora^Wio 
tends to cause greater effort than does cooperation.^but results more 
often in negative social attitudes among the children.- 

There ate many opportunities lot the teacher to direct competiti™ 
efforts into individual channels. An example of this is found in the tol- 
lowing illustration; 

In Ihe building where Miss I. laugh, fifth grade, i. a conm, 
praeliee among the teachers to display only Ihose samples of P“Pil w» 
whieh were outstanding for the grade. Il was possible or an entire yea^ 
to pass with some of the pupils never having 1 e oppor . ^ 

.oik displayed. Miss J. plauued her displays of pupil work “ " 

six samides of one child's work in spelling or wril.ng 'f * ^ 

g«he, lor one specific purpore: to show '"'P™'™"' “ g „ 
made. Children were encouraged to select the, r own »'PP'“ " 

be displa>ed on the classroom bulletin board The u . nupils 

the eaption, HOW WE HAVE IMPROVED. Competition P“^ 

was minimized in order that each child might concentrate '"P™" 
ment of his can aktils rathe, than being absorbed tn the problems of an 
Other child who was superior. 

The structure or composition of American society has 
ered by many persons to be highly competitive in "YJhiidren as they 
may have definite affects upon the aggressiveness o 

strise for recognition by surpassing the other chffdren. ’ 

goal is only to do better than certain other children in . . 

likely that the exceptionally bright child will find it possi e 
easily. He may lead the group with little real effort on is p . 
reive the acclaim of the teachers and pupils for an cxce ^ 
mensuratc with his real potentialities. Society and t e in i-ceri- 

will be better served when children strive for self-improvcm 
ing with their capacities. 


=« H. S. Svllivn, Cverepdee. vf »l»dem (Wx.hington. D. C.i Wll- 

liam Alanson NVhite Psychiatric Foundation. Pf- rnoreration and Com- 

■r t Stmdler. D Dxmrin, end A. C. Hduet. on the 

reinion - -I. The Effect, of Working for Croop and Indi , , 79 (Dk.. 

Social Climate of Children'. Greoiu.- -I O'"'"' Pvrno»m'- 

I’JI). 173.97. 

^’Seagoe, op. cit., p. 121. 
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Cenain persons have suggerted that the host way to motivate ehildren 
in school IS to inject the same type of competition which they claim 
exists in adult life These suggestions frequently fail to point out that 
the adult generally has some choice in selecting his field of endeavor. 
In most cases the adult will enter an occupation or profession m which 
he feels there are possibilities for success. Thus, the plumber does not 
vie with the attorney for clientele; the college president does not com- 
pete with the architect for a position; the postman docs not attempt to 


outshine the auto mechanic. 

In the classroom there are certain educational experiences which are 
deemed valuable for all children In terms of effective learning it seems 
reasonable that each child should be introduced to such experiences as 
multiplication, spelling, and the like when they are ready and able to 
profit from them Then, motivation m the classroom must be geared to 
the individual child As a matter of fact, some lay observers of public 
education seem to be accepting the idea that it is important to recognize 
and provide for the differing needs of individuals in terms of motivation 
within the classroom.” 

Motivation through success. It has been said that. “Nothing suc- 
ceeds like success ’’ There is probably considerable truth in this state- 
ment for one concerned with motivating children. In a situation where 
success seems to be not only improbable but almost impossible, the child 
IS apt to become emotionally involved and retreat from the situation. 
This is undesirable in terms of the child’s approach to the problem at 
hand and may be instrumental in later failures to attack learning prob- 
lems Success and chances for success are important in planning the 
learning experiences for children in the school. 

A number of studies relating to the effects of failure on learning ac- 
tivities and future motivation have been conducted.*" Thompson and 
Hunnicutf' among others, have reported that the use of praise or blame 
as a means of motivation depends very much upon the personality of the 
child. Generally, it appears that efficient learning is jostered more by 
praise and success than by punishment and failure. Where praise and 
success are used as motivating factors, attitudes are usually more satis- 
factory in terms of relationships with the teacher and other pupils. 


»See Time (May 5, 1958). 39. 

3" W. W Cook, op or , V Ktene and E. P. Branson. ‘Trial Promotion Versus 
Failure,- Educalionat Research Bulletin, Los Angeles City Schools, 8 (1929). S-ll- 
G. G Thompson and C W. Hunnicott, The Effect of Repeated Praise or 
Blame on ihe Work Achievement of Extroverts and Introverts.- Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, 35 (May, 1944X 257-66 
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Occasionally one may encounter the ar^ment nhich 
failare is a desirable condition as it causes ch.ldren ^ 

oi liie. Proponents of a “tailure" philosophy seldom take mto accou 
the fact that there is a dilTcrence between do.ng poorly 
should have resulted and doing poorly when success 
vidual's ability. In the former situation the chdd may ‘"“''‘5™' ' _ 
cire his poor performance', in the latter he is more Ifcly to be ^ 

The ■■failure” advocates, also, seem to believe that the slow learn 
needs more of this valuable “tailing" experience than does the hr g 
child. At any rate, in many school situations the slow learner receives 

huge portion of the “failing” experience. j j o-owamiit; 

Sarason and others have reported that pupils will respond ^ ? 

to identical forms of motivation depending upon t e eve 
with which they approach a problem situation.'*' s a resu 
mentation, these researchers have stated that, if frustra mg 
introduced, Individuals who approach a test situation wi 
of anxiety concerning successful performance will do more p ^ 
those individuals who have lower anxiety levels. For 
sible time limit on a lest will affect the performance of e 8 ^ 

pupil more than it will the performance of the low anxie y ‘ 

Again, this seems to point out that the goals of the child. 
concepts and desires for success, enter into motivation for p 
a great degree, and that the child who is not particular y w .. . 
his performance does not find it affected so readily by ® learning 

Much remains to be learned about human moliva ion 
hut the information which is now available suggests t a . . 

definitely want to employ various approaches to pupi o 
terms of such individual factors as; 

1. Levels of aspiration, 

2. Areas of interest, 

3. Abilities and aptitudes, _ . 

4. Emotional and temperamental characteristics. 

In certain situations a negative approach may ^ ®"JP’^reversing 
to weaken an undesirable habit.’* The typist who i 

^ Sejmour B Sarason. George Mandkr, and Mothaiion. ed. 

of Differential Instructions on Anxiety and Learning. 1955) pp. 400-47. 

Dasid C. McClelland (New YorK: Appleton-Century-Crofls. 

, /M.xu York: Liveright 

” K- Dunlap. Habiis- Their Moling ond Unmaking ( 

Publishing Corp , 1949). 
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the I and the h in the, may intentionally type hte in order to make way 
for the correct form However, the use of such negative approaches must 
be applied carefully with elementary school children. 

In summary, the motivation of children is then one of the inaj^ 
concerns of teachers. In most cases, it appears that motivation should be 
intrinsic in form; it should foster desirable social attitudes, and it should 
be based upon the positive or success aspects of the task at hand. As wito 
any other phase of the learning process, the classroom teacher must be 
aware of the individual problems of children as she attempts to motivate 
them toward educational achievement. 


Why Is Conditioning a Factor in Learning? 

One of the best known and classic experiments dealing with condi- 
tioning is that of Pavlov in which the simultaneous ringing of a bell and 
offering meat to a hungry dog conditioned the response of the dog to 
the extent that he would salivate upon the sound of the bell even though 
no meat was offered. It appears that experiments with animals have 
implications for persons who work with human behavior only insofar as 
later work with human subjects confirms original hypotheses. For ex- 
ample, the dog in Pavlov’s experiment apparently had few choices to 
make with respect to the presentation of the meat insofar as he was 
hungry, and the subsequent fining of the bell recalled the earlier re- 
sponse to the same stimulus. Although it b believed that conditioning 
plays a large part in the formation of attitudes and emotional responses 
to certain situations, it must be recognized that the human creature has 
open to him, generally, a variety of choices as to the response made. 

Conditioning probably plays a part in the development of early child- 
hood attitudes toward certain things, such as a fear of going to kinder- 
garten if the mention of school has been frequently accompanied by the 
remark that children get spanked by the teacher when they start to 
school Another example of the effect of conditioning may be in the area 
of rote responses, such as do-re-mi-fa-so-la-_-— The youngster, with 
no insight or understanding of the scale, may easily respond with the 
verbal symbols to the scale as played on a piano. In other situations, such 
as the rapid response to certain number combinations, the child may 
respond to the printed 1 plus 1, with a verbal “two.” Garrett has sug- 
gested the conditioned responses may often be undesirable as they often 
lack a basis in reasoning.^ It seems certain that conditioning will con- 
tinue to be a factor in learning, however, and it is important that the 


H. E Garrett, Psychology (New York American Book Co.. 19S1), p 
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teacher be alert to the learnings that may occur in the classroom in a 
contiguous manner. Certainly the assignment of a long list of spelling 
words as punishment for unacceptable behavior may result in an unrea- 
soned dislike for spelling, although spelling may not be particularly diffi- 
cult for the individual. 

In terms of attitudes which children hold toward people of other 
races or religions, the teacher most be aware of the fact that the children 
may have been verbally conditioned agaittst certain groups. For exampie, 
the mention of “Gypsies” may have produced warnings about children 
being kidnapped or about things being stolen by people who travel about 
the country with no apparent home. Likewise, fear of animals may be 
the result of a conditioned learning. 

A few conditioned responses of a negative nature seem to be justi- 
fied in instances where they operate to safeguard the child. The three- 
jear-old who associates “street” and “dangerous cars” may avoid injury 
even though she has not been able to understand all the reasons why she 
is apt to be hurt if she wanders into the street. The teacher should be 
cautious in the use of conditioned responses in view of the fact that an 
important aim of democratic education is to guide children toward a 
reasonable approach to their problems. 


emphases on learning 

With increased interest and research into the nature of the learning 
process, there has been a corresponding increase in the attention given to 
the evaluation of pupil growth and achievement. This appears to be a 
rather logical development as psychologists and educaton have come to 
consider as valuable and acceptable only those teaching procedures 
which give rise to desirable Jearnings. The performance of the child as 
a learner is of course of greater importance than any discussion of a 
single teaching procedure. In fact, teaching procedures may vary from 
situation to situation and from child to child in an effort to bring about 
effective learning. However, it would be Incorrect to infer that there are 
no teaching procedures or methods whfch can be relied upon in many 
classroom situations. Those procedures that have been developed with 
due consideration for the nature of the learning process will be appro- 
priate in many instances. The danger lies in the day to day use of the 
same few teaching procedures without considering the varying conditions 
of the learners, the environment, and that which is to be learned. 

An example of the importance of considering the children and the 
environment of the learning experience was observed by one of the 
authors in an elementary school in a large Midwestern city. 
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It was a cold, snowy day in mid-December. The teacher of this group 
of fifth graders had made extensive plans for developing the interwts of 
the children m the new unit in science. The unit was concerned \yith 
birds and their habits In this locality there were relatively few birds 
remaining in December As the discussion proceeded, the teacher at- 
tempted to stimulate interest in the characteristics of the common birds— 
their songs, their eggs, their nests and the like. On a cold day in Decem- 
ber there appeared to be hiile genuine interest in birds of the spring and 
summer. It seemed reasonable to assume that the children would have 
been interested m the winter resident birds of their area and may have 
built bird feeders and shelters, if given the opportunity. 

Careful planning by the teacher must include the setting as well as 
the children. 

Children Are Different 

Human beings are generally quite conscious of external physical 
differences between individuals, and deviating behavior is commonly 
noticed by the members of any society. It is not difficult to sec that chil- 
dren are shaped differently, that they do not all weigh the same, that 
they differ in facial characteristics and expressions By observation one 
may become aware of the differing physical strengths of children. The 
fact that children argue about choice of games indicates that children 
are different as to interests, emotions, and social development. Yet, the 
concept that children are different in their learning activities has been 
rather slowly accepted by many persons. 

Man has had for centuries some corKcpt of genius and feeble-minded- 
ness. These conditions may have at one time been attributed to peculiar 
and mystical causes, but they were, nonetheless, recognized. Although 
today’s parents recognize that one child seems to learn more rapidly 
than another and that some seem brighter than others, there are many 
who do not understand why the classroom teacher does not use the 
same procedures with all children In tact, some parents believe the 
teacher is lowering “standards” when she does not proceed to “instruct 
all children in a similar manner and insist upon uniform achievement. An 
illustration points up this concept: 

Stuart was an eight-year-old who was experiencing considerable diffi- 
culty with the reading skills in third grade. His teacher had provided 
Stuart, and several other pupils, with “second” grade reading materials for 
instructional purposes. Stuart was happy and began to experience success 
Stuarts mother was terribly upset because she was certain that Stuart 
should be forced to read from a “third” grade reader or he would never 
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learn to read at that level. Since other third grade pupils were reading 
“third" grade material, it seemed to her that Stuart should also be ex- 
pected to do as Hell as his classmates. 

The illustration prcsettted here is not unusual. It points out the re- 
luctance or inability of many persons to recognize the necessity of teach- 
ing procedures facing adapted lo individual learning problems. 

As the teacher works with children she becomes increasingly aware 
of the subtle differences in terms of personality, emotional stability, and 
mental maturity. The teacher may observe that the individual presents 
dincrenl reactions and abilities within himself. For example, a child 
may do very successful work in reading activities, but he may lag behind 
many of his classmates in science. 

Some teachers have suggested that it is dilhcult to group together 
thirty children who appear to be fifth graders in terms of the maturity and 
achievements of the "typicar fifth grader. It may be equally difiicult to 
find a single ten- or clcvcn-jcar-old who possesses all the growth and 
learning characteristics of the “typicaP fihh grade pupil. This is one 
reason why the term “average” is misleading when applied to child be- 
havior.” 

fn grouping children for instruction, teachers must be aware of the 
fact that there may be instances in which the child who is an accelerated 
reader may need to work with a slower group in arithmetic. The neces- 
sity for flexible grouping then arises. Thus it may be noted that there arc 
variables among children in terms of their emotional, social, physical, 
and mental traits as well as within the individual's performance in the 
several areas of the curriculum. Differences which exist within the indi- 
'idual are generally referred to as trait variability. 


How Docs the Teacher Help ChiUlren Solve Problems? 

Too often the abilities of children in problem solving have been 
limited simply to arithmetic class. Yet. an area of concern lo the pupils 
may appear in science or spelling which requires problem solving ability 
quite as much as any arithmetic item. Problem solving involves the skills 
necessary for locating pertinent information, deciding what is important. 
Comparing information, drawing tentative conclusions, and trying out or 
applying the facts. 

As is the care with so many learning tasks, the child will become 
genuinely involved in problem sol'ing if the problem has significance 
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or interest for him In an effort to center instruction around problem 
solving activities it is possible to encounter the unrealistic or absurd 
situations as well as the significant and realistic learning experiences. 
One of the authors visited a first grade classroom in which the children 
were attempting to determine the value of a piece of silver the size of a 
human head. The cruciality of this “problem" to six-jear*o!ds is ex- 
tremely doubtful. 

The measurement of the school playground by each sixth grade 
group is unlikely to present a pertinent problem unless there is some 
reason for measuring the play area If additional blcjclc parking space is 
needed or a new softball area k planned, then such a measuring problem 
may become real and of interest. 

Children may engage m problem solving without reaching final con- 
clusions This need not detract from the value of the problem solving 
activity. The following problem situation of a group of third graders is 
offered. 

As an outgrowth of reading and discussion of the settlement of the 
American colonies and the growth of the United Slates, the third grade 
children wanted to bring to school any Early American articles which they 
might find at home. A display case was made available for the exhibit of 
these articles The question soon arose as to whether all or any of the 
articles were actually representative of Early America. This led to a dis- 
cussion concerning just when the Early American period started and 
ended Some children suggested that Early America started with Colum- 
bus, others said that it began with the first colonists. Still other children 
thought the genuine Early Americans were the Indians, and the period 
must go far back in time. 

The preceding illustration could have been handled loo abstractly 
for third graders, but as it became a genuine problem to them, the 
teacher guided them to search in many sources for information to clear 
up their questions. The children finally agreed that their exhibits of “old ’ 
articles were not twentieth century, but doubted, too, that they were 
Early American.” 

Children benefit from problem solving situations which have been 
recognized and defined by themselves. This docs not eliminate the need 
for teacher guidance, but it does imply that the problems that are recog- 
nized, isolated, studied, and tentatively solved by the teacher are usually 


other examples of problem sdnne situations see: Glenn O. Blough and 
Albert J Huggert, Elementary School Science and How to Teach It (New York: 
Holt. Rinehart & Winston. Inc., 1931), pp. 11. 14, 16; Gerald S. Craig. Science for 
the Elemenfaiy Teacher (Boston. Ginn and Co., 1938), pp. 115-21. 
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no longer pertinent to children. What is the purpose in discussing how 
to solve any problem when the “answer” is on the chalkboard? 

Problem solving should be based upon the concerns of the children 
and should proceed in an atmosphere of questioning and searching for 
information. This searching for solutions to problems is best character- 
ized by what is sometimes called the “scientific" approach. Insofar as 
prejudices, opinions, and other non-factual attitudes arc obstacles to the 
solutions of problems in a democracy, the teacher must direct the edu- 
cative processes toward those problem solving patterns which make 
careful use of available facts. Tbe teacher must avoid hastily formed 
opinions and always be open to new information. 

In the role as a worker with children, the teacher will direct the 
pupils’ search for information and skills beyond herself. In other words, 
the teacher is not properly conceived as a storehouse of answers, but 
rather as a guide to children In leading them toward independence in 
problem solving. The vital difference between an authoritarian system of 
education and a democratic approach is that the latter seeks to develop 
independent people who can apply problem solving techniques in life 
situations. 


How fs Learning Organized in the Bask Skills? 

There has been a tendency among some observers of modern educa- 
tion to believe that when attention is given to the social, emotional, and 
physical aspects of learning, the basic skills will be neglected, This should 
be far from the case, since the skills which children use as children and, 
later, as adults are as vital today as ever. In fact, the necessity for profi- 
ciency in reading, writing, and arithmetic is probably more pressing in 
an age of highly developed technology than in the time before the in- 
dustrial revolution.®* 

Emphasis has shifted from memorization and rote learning to a rea- 
sonable application of the basic skills. A child will certainly function 
with greater efficiency in the use of numbers if he has had opportunity 
to practice the addition and subtraction facts. Also, his ability in multi- 
plication and division will be improved if he has been “drilled" on these 
processes. However, if purposeful learning has the advantages over mean- 
ingless learning (as psychologists have reported) then it is important that 
children understand and see reasons behind the learning situations. 

Present day teachers are aware of the need for practice sessions as 
children learn the multiplication facts. Such practice will be of an indi- 


®*See Chapter 1. 
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vidual or a group nature, depending upon the needs of the children. 
Practice sessions will be followed by application of the facts in a reason- 
able situation. It is a fact that children have drilled in many class sessions 
on the “I have dones” and the “I have gones,” only to say, “I have did 
my work now Can I go home since my brother has already went?” 

The difficulties which many children experience with arithmetic 
“story” problems are often the result of drill on facts without meaningful 
application. If the child cannot determine whether he should use division 
or multiplication, his memorized facts will not help him The arithmetic 
processes have value only as the means for solving problems, and in this 
function they are priceless. Divorced from problem solving they have 
little value. 

Proficiency m spelling is similarly valuable only as it aids the child 
in communication through written symbols. TTie oral spelling class is an 
example of wasted educational effort, since the child will probably do 
little oral spelling as he communicates with others 

Reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, and speaking involve skills that 
will be used in many situations m school and in later life. These skills 
have fat too much value in practical application to be treated as pure 
memorization material for use ten or fifteen years later. Children have 
problems with numbers and speech long before they come to school. 
By age six or seven the social pressures from parents and other youngsters 
have made them aware of reading, writing, and spelling. Thus, teachers 
who seize upon reasonable opportunities for practicing and applying the 
basic skills will likely find their approach sound. 

Basic skills are important in the school program in a democracy. The 
individual’s ability to direct his own search for information through 
reading, his ability to manage his own economic problems, and his 
effectiveness in communicating with others are dependent upon profi- 
ciency in applying the basic skills They are indispensable in a nation of 
free people only if the people arc able to apply these skills. Modern edu- 
cation IS concerned with skill mastery artd skill application. 

As psychologists and teachers learn more about the development of 
language and number concepts in children, the school's program may 
be modified in some respects in the interests of more efficient learnings. 
For example, whether third grade is the best place to introduce the 
process of multiplication may be open to debate until more research data 
becomes available. 

An example of effective teaching. It is not a simple matter to plan 
and carry out classroom activities that will be of interest to children, 
result in important learnings, and involve the use of basic skills. A first 
grade teacher who looked upon teaching-learning situations as challenges 
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to be met with oil the stills at her command provides an example for 
consideration; 

necessarily good pels, but nonetheless. ‘o 

were looked upon with favor by many of the learnings by 

The reaeher used rh,. L.l 

arranging a visit to the hatched « h .M,d,en returned to 

planed in the tneobatots. Twenty-one dap later dot- 

see the chicks hatching from the eggs that nere p d 
i.g thei, fimt vtsit. This >h>>“E« 
ideas that eggs are put tn an oven to bake f 

0,‘c™4. the marking o, time •^'““"rn; “dS ,S m 
the use of a calendar, recognition of they could take 

children wanted to record their field trips i , Abundant oppor- 

the interesting facts about baby chicks to « P ’ the writing 
tunity existed for oral language deve ..j ,hey had purposes, 

skill The children worked ha, d-they we . n,er«ed .h.v^^^^^^^^ ^ 

and they gained accurate information on the phenomenon 
chicken 

. < 1 « basic skills in purposeful situations 

Opportunities for aPP'y'"S ^ such opportunittes will find them 

are many. The teacher who IS seeking h^p^^^^ 

m the life experiences of a,„ariom? Who among 

awed at the progress of a snail on the s ^swers to his questions? 
children does no. have eh Mren may 

The interests, the capacities and th possibilities for seeking 

not be exactly what the teacher expe ' jj ■ these infinite 

and for learning exist wherever and in guiding 

possibilities that the teacher begins successful teacher will never 

children toward continuous learnings, the successrui 

see her work completed. ^j,h respect to her in- 

Clflsjroom climate. The role j ,he classroom has been 

fiuence upon the social and emotion researchers.*® The results of 

the subject of “"”‘‘"“1’'“’ '‘“Jj]!, relationships between pupils ate 
such investigations indicate that „.ll as by the inter- 

affected by individual pupil-teache 5 to be a positive rela- 

action among the children themselves There see 

1 A«».eiv as a Factor in Experimental 

39 Ned A. Flanders. 45 (Oclober. 1951). 100-10; 

Learning Situations.” Journal of climate Index,” Journal of Educational 

John Withall. ‘The Development rttne 

fleieorcft, 45 (October. 1951). 93-l«»- 
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tionship between the emotional-social climate of the learning environ- 
ment and the performance of the learners, although it must be pointed 
out that for such comparisons pupil performance should not be confined 
to academics only, 

It is evident that the orientation of the child in the classroom is of an 
individual nature, for what disturbs one child may not necessarily dis- 
turb other children. However, it seems that some conditions are more 
conducive to learning than others. A situation in which the teacher is 
sincerely interested m the child as an individual, in which the child finds 
success and growth within his reach, and in which children enjoy the 
security of a friendly atmosphere is a situation that provides a milieu 
or ^cial interaction, and for personal and mental growth. 

ithall has made some important contributions to the study of class- 
rwra climate as affected by the teacher.^ It is the position of Withall 
® P*’2vaiUng types of statements and questions which are used by 
e eac er may be classified as to their apparent aim in direction of the 
TaM^*r exerts an influence upon the classroom climate. 

e presents the different types of statements and questions and their 
purposes, as proposed by Withall.*' 

the teacher must assess her classroom con- 
Piinii responses which she believes are desired, 

than immediate and may involve far more 

nt anH insofar as emotional health, personality develop- 


ment . ds cmuiionai neaiin, pcrsuimiH/ — < 

teacher wiiu"'-**- jointly concerned. With this in 


I litni" situation and select the course of action which is 

accent teL responses which indicate the children 

« h<»"e in the classroom, and feel free to 
>ng and independence toward the solution of their leam- 

®S|“^‘^havior problems. 

her sharn “ teacher who has won local acclaim for 

even on th.. success in using it to keep youngsters on guard or 

sarcastic ^ misunderstanding of the use of the 

hal jabbinc ‘eacher, it should be pointed out that such ver- 

“aderstand appreciated only when used with persons who 

tellectuallv If« another, either socially, professionally, or m 

severely M » elementary school classroom must be questioneO 

creation of a the teacher will do much toward the 

tions that an* „ ^ climate for learning by using statements and ques 

— "Centered and problem-oriented. 


C'oup Of £'nih“Gr,?™"‘ Social-Emolional Climates Experienced b/ * 
Moved from Class lo Class” Educcuoncl end 


12 (Autumn. 1932), 440-51. 
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TABLE I 

Types of Teacher Stalements and Questions 


Type 




Learner supportive To encourage the learner 

Accepting or clarifying To help the learner move towanl the solution of a 
problem hy removing confusing or extraneous ob- 
stacles. 


Problem structuring Neither pupil centered nor teacher centered, it 
helps sustain the pupil as he attempts to isolate 
and identify the nature of his problem 

Neutral (such as repeat- 
ing a thought to one- 
selO 


Directive statements 


Reproving, disparaging 
statements 


Teacher supportive 


To have the pupil take the teacher's point of view 
and follou- the course of action proposed by the 
teacher 

To cite behavior that is socially or morally un- 
desirable. in terms of the prevailing cultural pat- 
terns. 

To defend the teacher: to support the teacher's 
position in the fact of contradictory evidence. 


iVkat Is the Teacher's Role? 

The teacher who is informed with respect to the factors and forces 
which affect learning may assess his classroom setting in terms of the 
following characteristics of situations which are favorable to efficient 
learning: 

1. Consideration is given to the mental maturity and learning ca- 
pacity of the child. 

2. Basic life needs of children are recognized in planning the class- 
room program for learning. 

3. Motivation and incentive for learning are fostered. 

4. Drill and practice are provided when necessary to maintain skills 
and to provide readiness for further learnings. 

5. Meaningful applications of the skills learned are provided. 

6. Evaluation of the learning environment is looked upon as a con- 
tinuous concern of the teacher. 
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tionship between the emotional-social climate of the learning environ- 
ment and the performance of the learners, although it must be 
out that for such comparisons pupil performance should not be confined 
to academics only. 

It is evident that the orientation of the child in the classroom is of an 
individual nature, for what disturbs one child may not necessarily dis- 
turb other children However, it seems that some conditions are more 
conducive to learning than others. A situation in which the teacher is 
sincerely interested in the child as an individual, in which the child finds 
success and growth within his reach, and in which children enjoy the 
security of a friendly atmosphere is a situation that provides a milieu 
for social interaction, and for personal and mental growth. 

Withall has made some important contributions to the study of class- 
room climate as affected by the teacher.*" It is the position of Withall 
that the prevailing types of statements and questions which are used by 
the teacher may be classified as to their apparent aim in direction of the 
learner, and that this aim exerts an influence upon the classroom climate. 
Table I presents the different types of statements and questions and their 
purposes, as proposed by Withall.*' 

Generally, it seems that the teacher must assess her classroom con- 
versation in terms of the kind of responses which she believes are desired. 
Pupil reponses may not always be immediate and may involve far more 
than mere verbalization insofar as emotional health, personality develop- 
ment, and mental growth are jointly concerned. With this in mind, the 
teacher will study the situation and select the course of action which is 
most likely to bring about pupil responses which indicate the children 
accept responsibility, feel at home in the classroom, and feel free to 
move with considerable independence toward the solution of their learn- 
ing and total behavior problems. 

Occasionally one reads of a teacher who has won local acclaim for 
her sharp wit and her success in using it to keep youngsters on guard or 
even on the defensive. Lest there be misunderstanding of the use of the 
sarcastic rejoinder by the teacher, it should be pointed out that such ver- 
bal jabbing is genuinely appreciated only when used with persons who 
understand and accept one another, either socially, professionally, or in- 
tellectually. Its use in the elementary school classroom must be questioned 
severely. As a general procedure, the teacher will do much toward the 
creation of a favorable climate for learning by using statements and ques- 
tions that are pupil-centered and problem-oriented. 


*®I. Withall, “Assessment of the Social-Emotional Climates Experienced by a 
Group of Seventh Graders as Uiey Moved from Class to Class." Educational and 
rsyckohgical Ateasuremenli, 12 (Autumn 1952). 440-51 
*• Ibid. 
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TABLE I 

Types of Teacher Statements and Questions 


Type 


Learner supportive 
Accepting or clarifying 


Problem structuring 


To encourage the learner 

To help the learner move toward the solution of a 
problem by removing confusing or extraneous ob- 
stacles. 

Neither pupil centered nor tencher centered, it 
helps sustnin the pupil ns he attempts to isolate 
and identify the nature of his problem. 


Neutral (such as repeat- 
ing a thought to one- 
self) 

Directive statements 


Reproving, disparaging 
statements 

Teacher supportive 


To have the pupil take 
and follow the course 
teacher. 


the teacher's point of view 
of action proposed by the 


To cite behavtor that ts socally or morally un- 
destrable. in terms of the preva.hns cultural pat. 


To delend the teacher, to support the teacher’s 
p^ltion In the fact ol cnntrad.ctory ev.denee. 


What Is the Teacher’s Role7 

. • d — „ri «,iis resnect to the factors and forces 
The teacher who is informed w t„ms of the 

which affect learning may assess h s favorable to efficient 

following characteristics of situations which are 
learning; 

Comid.ra.ion is given ,n .he menial m.mr.ly and learning ca- 

2. K;7ul'n'eet“ children are recognized In planning .he Cass. 

room program for i,,arninB are fostered 

3. Motivation and when necessary to maintain skin* 

4. Drill and practice are provided wwn n 

and to provide J^hc^kilh !«rned are provided. 

5. Meaningful applications o j is looked upon as a coa. 

6. Evaluation of the learning wv.ronment 

tinuous concern of the tcache . 
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The teacher who has appraised the learning environment of her 
classroom m view of these characteristics is in a position to “bridge the 
gap between what a person should learn and what he wants to learn. * 
Another educational writer has suggested that the crisis which must !:« 
recognized by the teacher consists of “the disproportion between what is 
available and necessary to know and the capacity of the individual to 
know it”« The teacher must bring together the resources and materials 
for learning, and each child with his own unique experiences and capa- 
bilities. Effective citizenship and social membership in terms of economic 
efficiency, civic responsibility, personal integrity, and moral fitness are 
the goals of the teacher as she works within the role assigned her. 


SUMMARY 

In this chapter consideration was given to a number of factors that 
influence learning and to the role of the teacher in providing pertinent 
opportunities for learning. The following statements provide an overview 
of this Chapter- 

Theories of learning have, in the past, often been based upon specu* 
lation rather than upon careful research and experimentation. Psycholo- 
gists now employ techniques of study and experimentation which lead 
to theories of learning based upon actual performances under controlled 
conditions. 

A modem concept of learning involves many factors in the individual 
development and maturation of the learner, and does not overlook the 
importance of the environment. Children have certain basic physical, 
social and emotional needs which greatly affect their ability to succeed 
in a learning task Internal forces of maturation affect the child's learning 
performance A child's readiness to engage in any specific learning activity 
depends upon many factors of internal maturation, previous experiences, 
and present surroundings. 

Intelligence, as evidenced by an individual's mental maturity, may 
be regarded as problem solving ability or adaptable behavior, which is an 
important factor m the learning process. Learning has come to be re- 
garded by many psychologists as that sequence of mental processes which 
leads to changes in the child’s behavior. Such changes may be expressed 


W. B. Walijen, “Learning Now and in the Future." Educational Leadership, 
14 (February. 1957). 269-72 

P. H. Phenix, “Key ConcepU and the Crisis in Uarning.- Teachers’ College 
Record, 58 (December, 1956), I 37 . 43 . 
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in ideas, attiludes, emotions, physical achvitics, and in combinations o( 

Drill or practice exercises are most valuable when use^n conjunc- 
tion with some purposeful use of the skill being practiced. Children per- 
ioral more elleetively in learning situations which hold ^ 

pose tor them than in situations when: the results and outcomes 
cither unknosvn or unrecognized as being important. 

Teachers must continually be awaie ol the diflerences "h * ™ ' 
among children as they plan learning espetiences for ; 

larities ol interests, abilities, and purposes are important, also. Teach 
procedures should be evaluated continuously in terms ol the tarn ng 
Lich occurs. EBective teaching is characterized by the classroom situa- 
tion in which desirable learning results. 


SUGGESTED PROBLEMS AND ACTIVITIES 

1. Obtain from one or two elementary school 

each child in their rooms with respect to mental ege. readmg g 
iiietic age. In view of the information which you obtain, how would >ou 

scribe a '‘typicar pupil in these , ^oup together the 

2. Using the information secured for the first «‘ivi >. g .rLof could be 
children according to reading ages. Does it appear i a I 

left intact for arithmetic instruction? teacher 

3. Arrange a five or ten minute visit with an ° .rwhT^^^ 

Find out what views or theories she holds with respect to Interviews Do 
children learn. As a class activity, compare the results 

you find some of the older theories of learning present D y 

eclectics among the teachers interviewed? amount of 

4. Miu Edicl iusht, .hu. he, filth grude pupil, need “ ^ 

drill on ihe mullipliciUion lactv or dis- 

Uiree separate aiilhmelic sessions each week to drill, on y 

agree with Miss Edsel’s position and procedures? Kprause of 

5. The -activity sch^l” has received considerable 
emphasis upon activity. How is the word "activity frequen y 

as it applies to learning? . . maturity should 

6. Certain educators have proposed that tests laneuaee diffi- 

avoid the use of "verbal” material since some children wi p^t can 

enllies will be handicapped rm such a lest. What criticism and support 
you offer for this position? . need to 

Intelligence plays an importarit part *" information is ex- 

know something about the child’s intelliger^ and teacher 

pressed in terms of I.Q. alone What other infor 
possess before the I.Q. has meaning for her? 
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The teacher who has appraised the learning environment of her 
classroom m view of these characteristics is in a position to “bridge the 
gap between what a person should learn and what he wants to learn. 
Another educational writer has suggested that the crisis which must be 
recognized by the teacher consists of “the disproportion between what is 
available and necessary to know and the capacity of the individual to 
know it.”<’ The teacher must bring together the resources and materials 
for learning, and each child with his own unique experiences and capa- 
bilities Effective citizenship and social membership in terms of economic 
efficiency, civic responsibility, personal integrity, and moral fitness are 
the goals of the teacher as she works within the role assigned her. 


SUMMARY 

In this chapter consideration was given to a number of factors that 
influence learning and to the role of the teacher in providing pertinent 
opportunities for learning, The following statements provide an overview 
of this chapter* 

Theories of learning have, in the past, often been based upon specu- 
lation rather than upon careful research and experimentation. Psycholo- 
gists now employ techniques of study and experimentation which lead 
to theories of learning based upon actual performances under controlled 
conditions. 

A modem concept of learning involves many factors in the individual 
development and maturation of the learner, and does not overlook the 
importance of the environment. Children have certain basic physical, 
social and emotional needs which greatly affect their ability to succeed 
in a learning task. Internal forces ol maturation affect the child’s learning 
performance. A child's readiness to engage in any specific learning activity 
depends upon many factors of mternal maturation, previous experiences, 
and present surroundings. 

Intelligence, as evidenced by an individual’s mental maturity, may 
be regarded as problem solving ability or adaptable behavior, which is an 
important factor in the learning process. Learning has come to be re- 
garded by many psychologists as that sequence of mental processes which 
leads to changes in Ike child's behavior. Such changes may be expressed 


*-W. B Waltjen. "Learning Now and in the Future." Educational Leadership, 
14 (February. 1957). 269-72. 

« P. H. Phenix, “Key Conceptt and the Crisis in Learning." Teachers' College 
Record, 58 (December, 1956), 137-43 
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INTRODUCTION 

Early Amatican achoola wara known tor thair rearl-raaita-tast plan of 
organizing learning. It was fairly common for a local examin g 
cfttea ,0 appear in a classroom to, the purpose of 
children were mastering the content before “ ’'1"“' 

grade. In Quincy, Massachusetts, as early as 187 , t e ° Parker 

tion.underthepersuasionofCharlesFrancis Adams an 

examined the children in what was a unique apprciac o 
learning for the period. The children were given problems “ 
required the tnaLry of the subjects studied rather than 
tion of textbook content. The examining committee was 
the results acquired from this procedure for Jtermmmg 
of mstmetion The children were found badly lacking m the ability 
apply their rote learning to real situations. 

Efforts have been continuous in a search for effective g 

cedures since the times of the early New England 
etation has had its critics which have spurred educators P y 
to investigate factors which affect learning. 

Newspaper and magazine editors have some justification 

ing certain statements made by educators as well . gjly 

lices utilized by ineffective teachers. An article wrmen 

newspaper by a prominent educator has revealed t e a 

which results in misunderstandings. The statement P°*" children ” As 

“teacher did not teach subject matter but that ‘ f fjetween 

trite as it may be, such staiements do not build derstandm^we^ 

the school and the community because they emp asize j.^ision be- 

pmach. That is to say, tim rror/irr does no, hose ,0 moke o deed, on 

l» rrn feesmg upon , he derelopmen, of children '7“ "/J. 

ma„er: she must attend m both. These two facto s m the leam 
«ig situation ate highly compatible “‘'f^nools did neglect 

achieved by the learners. It is a fact that tradi process due 

recognizing the total growth of the child in a deve opm 
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CHAPTER A 


INTRODUCTION 

EMERGING CONCtPTS OF MtTHOD 

\Vhal is the meaning and importance of method in teaching. 

What a meant bv the developmental approach to improving 
teaching’’ 

TEACHER-CENTRtC METHOD OF TEACHING 
The recitation method 
The discussion method 
PUPIL-CENTERED METHODS OF TEACHING 
Teacher-pupil planning method 

Activity method ^ 

How does curriculum orgamiatton ofTeci instructional practices. 
ORGANIZING LEARNING INTO MEANINGFUL WHOLES 
What IS the unit approach to learning? 

How does the teacher pre-plan for children? 

How does the teacher plan with children'’ 

How is a unit organized? 

What Is the function of the teacher m unit teaching? 

How does the teacher plan for unit leaching? 

Pre-planning 

I Planning /or room arrangement 

Planning for a desirable emotional lone 
Providing needed source maleriah 

Planning for the use of instruments for recording pupil growth 
Personal preparation 

IVhat is the source of content in unit teaching? 

How are the basic skills taught? 

How does the teaclKi plan a daily schedule? 

What is individualized teaching? 

What are some ways to start individualized teaching? 

5ociaiized learning 

What kind of grouping will best contribute to pupil learning in 
the affective domain? 

Why did team Veaehhsg wd cswpesaSwt \ewib,le.g beglo? 

What is team teaching? 

What is cooperative teaching? 

How is a school organized for team teaching? 

SUMMARY 
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sHies of SFCific woys “ 'f'''"* “'f, 

to prodocrspecific leamings in particular situattoas. An .llustrafon 

used to point up this concept of method. 

otter specific objects in computing sounds ^be teacher P ^ 

materials for the children to use at theit 

draw three trees and one tree. She then asked them 

green and one tree black. After this the ehddten were 

Lmber of green trees in the space provided. "rne 

tor the Hack tree. Following this, Misslones asked the d^^ 

the number of all the trees together They counted g 

one black tree. Then they said two trees and one tree a 

This illustration focuses on method as u dc' 

understanding a skill, but importance here is atiac e through 

vices found in the process of developing continuity 
a systematic approach for arranging the order or sequ 

Fo'rZ ^u^ose here, however, we are “^T^Je 

relates to a set of principles adaptable to any teaching ^ ^ 

effective, method, then, in the of learning 

philosophical and a psychological basis. Those P^' ^ jo 

which function outside of the classroom arc also learning is 

successful learning within the room- The primary purpo behavior 
.0 chnnge ,he beLvior pattern of .he SSe 

pattern may produce negative results as well ^ -.-rtices may be 
learning. The principles of learning which the teac P • ^ gpt jn 
based U verbal fearning only, or upon 

addition, the learning may fake place in can lead 

Thus, children may gain a false concept of school ^ relation- 

to memorizing parts without understanding the w freauently the 

ships among the parts memorized. This kind On the 

fesult of motivation by extrinsic rewards, such as a E difficulty 

other hand, children may learn to dislike anthme ic develop an 

with it leads to their being punished. Children may religious 

appreciation for certain races, social-economic gro p , 


* Stiles and Dorsey, op. «/, p 6®- 

* See George A. Beauchamp, Basic Dimension* 
Allyn and Bacon. Inc., 1959), Chapter II. 
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perhaps, to lack of research in the area. At the same time, some teachers 
have failed in helping the child to acquire knowledge needed in today’s 
world. 

It will be the purpose of this chapter to furnish some practical guides 
for organizing learning experiences in order that teaching will be more 
productive. The teaching process will be traced to show how a new em- 
phasis has evolved which places the burden of learning largely on the 
learner This shift to the recognition of the importance of the learner in 
acquiring knowledge is shown by tracing developments in instruction 
from the read-recite-tcst procedures to the recent development of pro- 
grammed learning. The authors purport that teachers emerge as master 
teachers through a conscious effort to evaluate and modify these proce- 
dures But they also recognize that for the most part these changes come 
about slowly and deliberately. 


EMERGING CONCEPTS OF METHOD 

Since the early efforts to “train” teachers in America, which began 
sometime after the Wat of 1812, method has occupied a very important 
place in teacher education Stiles and Dorsey* point out that early efforts 
to train teachers consisted primarily of two types of experiences: (1) lec- 
tures on schoolkeeping given by teachers in service to prospective 
teachers, and (2) demonstration teaching in certain observation schools 
related to the training institution During the past century much criticism 
has been recorded of the “methods schools.” Some was justified but some 
had developed from misunderstandings of a growing profession. No 
doubt the mechanical nature of method, as applied to older teaching pro- 
cedures, needed criticism before any real efforts could be exerted to pro- 
duce concepts of method that arc more compatible with the cooperative 
principles involved in democratic living. It is, therefore, the purpose of 
this section to show the development of teacher-centric methods of teach- 
ing and the emerging pupil-centric methods as means of achieving the 
fundamental goals of education. 


IVhat Is the Meaning and Importance of Method in Teaching? 

For those elementary teachers who have had specific preparation in 
reading methods, arithmetic methods, and the like, method becomes a 


Democratic Teachin; 

ary Schools (PhilaJelphia J. B. Lippincott CO . 1950), pp. 77-8. 
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3. Identify purposes for learning, n-hieh usually involve a series 
of questions for pupils to seek answers. 

4. Provide supplemental books. 

5 Use appropriate audio-visual materials. 

6. Use individual and group reports, if appropriate 

7. Evaluate the learning activily 

The teaeher who has been using dris 
to appraise carefully her procerlures rn H" 

mentary education. That is, the enure p . .r,,! while the 

through for the textbook-limited teacher. This is to P ^ 
textbik is a valuable tool for .he reacher, .. nru^ no ^co™ the^e^^^ 
ritulum within itself. However, this step in insmctional g ' 
provide for vital decision-making by i.Lg In addi- 

it is desirable and necessary as a part of ad nepment of knowl- 

tioa, it presupposes that the teacher can judge w Yet. in 

edge the learners need at their particular stage oraciical need 

a real sense, the content which is to be learned may niisunder- 

it, lo, example, .he teacher can see and 'f'* ^ 

Standings in the Middle East to some vitally P -.__„niiv or neigh* 
the children ate basically concerned i,fe problems? 

borhood. What may a teacher do to meet these ^ with 

The teacher who now is ready to develop lea n ng 
children beyond the points enumerated afmve wi , „jh. 

side geidance in helping ehildntn to f mtlonalU 

^S:h“:r X;t: r:::. “ separate, unrelated 

It ifno. unlikely that teachers si„*ThMrenT'"e?pc'i- 

to restricting or compartmcntal subject ar ■ . relating of 

ences are limited simply by virtue of age an m • 
content fields may result in a child finding mea -anjnp to a study of 
learned. For example, a familiar song may gwe 

pioneer life. A visit to an Indian museum learning may be 

quainted with the American Indian culture. j p^^ny ycai& 

aided significantly in this area of study. Cason -fjjniHar material 

that presenting familiar learnings before prcscn 1 -rovth and de* 

had a slight advantage. As the teacher . j, po^ern efficient 

'clopment of the child and the basic principles 

-f .oJ the Unfamiliar." 

*H. B. Cason, "Aisociatiorw See “tso A- Brownell 

l<rurnal of Esprcimental Psychotogy. »6 (1933). -95 5 5„hfroc«t 

»t. E. Moser. ,\feomne/«f »»- 
<I>«ham. North Carolina: Dole Umvcrsity Press, l 
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groups because of poor intergroup relations resulting from ineffective 
methods of the teacher Method sets the lone of the classroom organi- 
zation. 

The teacher who is trying to achieve the basic purposes of education 
is cognizant of the need for providing learning by doing. This is not to 
imply that vicarious cxperietKes are of lesser importance or that the 
teacher must choose between these two concepts of learning. Nothing 
could be further from desirable practice The quantity and quality of 
learning in any given classroom depend upon the understanding the 
teacher has of method, since the general methods used by the teacher, 
to a large degree, are indicative of the teacher’s understanding of the 
major factors in the learning situation. These factors are: (1) the nature 
of the learner, (2) the nature of the learning process, (3) the function of 
learning aids, and (4) the needs of society as they relate to the purposes 
of education. 

H'/iot Is Meant by the Developmental Approach to 
Improvini Teaching? 

It can safely be assumed that most people are partially products of 
their environment Changing a pattern of operation to a new design which 
affects custom or tradition is a gradual process because people are so 
closely related to cnviconment. ^ia! progress has continuously lagged 
behind scientific and technical advancement. To illustrate, it is easier to 
accept a flight in an airplane, or to get someone to volunteer to ride a 
rocket to the moon, than to break down barriers of social customs which 
have hampered human progress in solving significant social problems. 

Teachers who are interested m self-improvement must progress a 
step at a time. A teacher who is doing acceptable work in supplementing 
the textbook with appropriate materials no doubt has reached the point 
in growth where she is ready to move to a type of unit organization. This 
teacher may develop a teaching unit based upon a content area which she 
is going to teach Growth in teaching skill proceeds from using a text- 
book as the sole source of learning, to studying a topic either projected 
by the teacher or cooperatively arrived at by the group. The textbook 
then becomes a vital source of information for study of the selected topic. 
The important point is that the teadier has grown toward utilizing more 
acceptable principles of teaching which are consistent with psychological 
principles of learning, yet has maintained personal security. This step in 
the development of the teacher then requires her to: 

1 . Plan a topic or theme based on textbook content. 

2. Stimulate the interests of children in a study of the topic. 
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learning, the instructional procedures become more pupil-centered. A 
schematic presentation of this is presented in Figure 111. This kind of 
teacher views the learning process as a means of enhancing maturation 
of the learner who seeks knowledge, which to him is vital, in solving an 
impelling problem 


FIGURE III 

The Emerging Concept of Method 
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TEACHER-CENTRIC METHODS OF TEACHING 

Teacher-centric methods of teaching in the elementary school are 
those methods which focus a major portion of the attention upon the 
teacher as the controlling factor in the organization of learning. Usually 
the methods dominated by the teacher-centric pattern of instruction are 
based upon an approach to learning in which the results are evaluated in 
terms of the number of correct responses the children can write or recite 
to the teacher. Thus, learning is based upon memorization of facts which 
are virtually never seen in relationship to each other. This may be the 
situation in many classrooms. 


The Recitation Method 

This pattern of teaching has a heritage in American education which 
dates back to the early schools of New England. This teaching procedure 
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which presents a schematjc approach to this method. Since they furnish 
many suggestions for enriching the learning experiences, modern text- 
books will also be found quite useful to the teacher who uses the recita- 
tion method. 

In Figure IV, it should be noted that the line of action between the 
teacher and the pupils is a recipnxal sharing of questions and ideas. This 
improves a recitation method by helfnng children to feel that they have a 
part m the process. In such situations, the pupils may ask questions about 
things that they do not understand or arc perplexed about as they study 
their assignments It can also be seen from Figure IV that the teacher 
who is attempting to improve on the recitation method must consider 
the diversity among children and provide for them through differentiated 
assignments. 


FIGURE IV 

Improving the Recitation Method 
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The Discussion Method 


This method of instruction b an effort to improve upon the recita- 
tion by providing for individuals to interchange ideas and to ask ques- 
tions Usually in this type of organization for learning, the teacher func- 
tions much as a moderator. The effectiveness of the teacher in this 
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contrast with the lecture method, evidence docs support the superiority 
of the discussion method over the lecture method if retention in learning 
information is the criteria. In addition, discussion has been found to be 
more effective in stimulating critical thinking and in helping students 
acquire more profound understanding.* This method of teaching also 
seems to be effective in changing attitudes and behavior patterns of the 
learners * It becomes evident then, as we examine the developmental 
approach to teaching, that teachers of all levels of operation may find 
ways of improving upon present practices. See the schematic presenta- 
tion in Figure V, which depicts the teacher's role in this method of 


ricuitt V 

Discussion Method 
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teaching, However, it should be made clear that it would be difficult to 
find a single classroom in which the teacher svould rely upon any single 
method of leaching. This should not be construed to mean that the 
writers condone simply the use of an amalgamation of teacher-centered 
methods of teaching. These methods, along with the guides for improving 
them, are presented in recognition of the fact that beginning teachers 
and teachers in service do use them and that some teachers are interested 


f Thomas F Stoval, “Lecture vs Dixussion.** Phi Delta Kanpan. XXIX 
(March. 1958), 256. 

* Franklin H. Knower, “Eapwimenta! Studies of Changes of Attitudes- 1. A 
Study of the Effect of Oral Argument on Changes of Altitude," Journal of Social 
Psychology, 6 (August, 1935), 31S-47. 
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rtGURE Vi 

Teacher-Pupil Planning 
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problem which has been agreed upon as being worthy of study are identi- 
fied by the learners and the teacher together. Figure VI gives a graphic 
presentation of this cooperative approach to learning. Thus, purposing 
gives direction to establishing group-made plans by which the purposes 
will be achieved. This may be through large or small groups who will 
work on certain facets of the over-all problem. As the plans arc de- 
veloped, it becomes essential for the teacher to give adequate direction 
and euidance in helnino th^ in i/.iminn 


vciopcu, n oecomes essential lor the teacher to give adequate direction 
and guidance in helping the children to gain the most from the learning 
experience. At the same time, the teacher must seek to continue to chal- 
lenge the thinking of the children as they become involved in executing 
their plans. It is at this point that the teacher most face the reality of 
democratic living Pupils who have developed plans consisicnl with 
solving a problem must have the freedom to execute these plans. This 
may mean a field trip, jhe use of the library, or calling in a resource per- 
wn. point is, that if the teacher practices the exclusive use of the 
teacher and the plan of study since 
spent much time in selling up their purposes and developing 
their plans toward achieving them, only to find that the teacher isn’t 
eally democratic when it comes to permitting the children to carry out 
meir Plans. Also, the appraisal process which follows the achievement of 
he objectives must be a mutually developed plan. Pupils should evaluate 
ihl Iff!".- ° objectives were achieved. They should determine 

which welhods used, as well as appraise the values 

standi»ss Jd JS '‘"“"'“'S'. 

r.. f '* observing and analyzing the behavior of 

'y* group. She continuously looks for evidence 

mocra ic qua ities inherent in the cooperative approach to learning. 
A more detailed description of this method of teaching will be found 
in a later section of this chapter under “Unit Teaching.” 
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order to build a belter “seir and to enhance the learner's recognition of 
his responsibility to society. However, during the height of the activity 
movement in American schools, many misconceptions of the teachers 
role in the program were in evidence. These misconceptions stemmed 
from the inability of teachers to make such a tremendous change in their 
philosophy and concepts of teaching, and much of the activity in the 
curriculum led to disorganized teaching and false concepts of freedom. 
Bagley led an attack against the activity school pointing out that too 
much emphasis was placed upon the child and his needs.'* Obviously, 
modern education has developed out of new understandings of the child 
and the inherent weaknesses found in the activity schools. Although the 
philosophy of the activity schools was no doubt sound, the developmental 
approach to teacher growth was not and has rarely been considered in 
the preparation of teachers at the pre-service level. This resulted in 
teachers being plunged into school situations with insecure feelings con- 
cerning their role in teaching the activity cuniculum. Nevertheless, the 
building of a curriculum (or schools situated in modern America, with 
its complex social, economical, political, and technological culture, de- 
mands the acceptance of some of the underlying philosophical and psy- 
chological principles adhered to by the students of the concept of the 
activity method.'' 

How Does Curriculum Organization Affect Instructional 
Practices? 

Teachers have often been handicapped by rigid curriculum patterns. 
Due to a lack of a sound policy of curriculum organization, bright chil- 
dren have been kept from fulfilling their capacity to leam and slow learn- 
ing youngsters have been left behind. If we are to apply the knowledge 
we have gained from research in child development and learning, then 
we must change our approach from having a curriculum with a single 
level of experiences to one with depth and breadth provided at each grade 
level. We are all familiar with the teacher of the second grade who has 
kept Johnny from going into arithmetic learnings beyond his grade level 
because the third grade teacher wouldn't know what to do with him 
during arithmetic period. 

'Hiere must be present in the cmer^ng curriculum a design which will 
provide opportunities for vertical enrichment as well as horizontal en- 


5 81 ^ Education is Too Soft." Education, 60 (1939). 

1* See William H Kilpatrick, Philosophy of Education (New York: The Mac- 
Millan Company, 1951), Chapters 18 and 20. 
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richment. All children should have the opportunity to increase their 
knowledge about the areas being studied through the use of a wide va- 
riety of learning materials, on their own level of achie\'ement. But it is 
also imperative that the emerging curriculum provide vertical enrich- 
ment for those children who are capable of learning bej'ond the grade 
level norm. Such enrichment will provide for learning in specialized areas 
to the extent that quantity of learning for some third graders, for exam- 
ple, will exceed some fifth graders. These specialized areas of the cur- 
riculum lend themselves very readily to self-teaching or at least to mini- 
>num guidance by the teacher lor capable youngsters. Figure Vll is an 
attempt to show how certain disciplines within the curriculum should 
provide for vertical enrichment for some pupils while others arc still 
working at the enrichment level of the grade. 

Pupils will vary in their abilities within each subject area. Horizontal 
enrichment, then, is provided as the basic understandings are acquired 
by all pupils. However, as indicated in Figure VII, whether or not cer- 
tain youngsters will progress along lines A-E or A~D in arithmetic, for 
example, will depend upon (a) their abilities, (b) their interests, and (c) 
the guidance of the teacher. Thus, vertical enrichment is accomplished 
for some pupils at the same time horizontal enrichment is provided for 

ftCURE Vli 
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others. In a real sense then, the learner is encaged in a curriculum which 
provides both quantity and quality in the enrichment program. The claim 
is made here that teachers can provide for both types of programs in the 
elementary school if administrators, teachers, and the public arc willing 
to make use of new technology in education as well as to adopt some of 
the novel plans for organizing dementary schools which are discussed 
in this chapter. 
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ORGANIZING LEARNING INTO MEANINGFUL WHOLES 

The unit approach to teaching in ihe elementary school has long been 
recognized as a natural means of directing the learning activities of chil- 
dren into meaningful wholes. Yet, ihb task is perhaps one of the most 
difficult teaching methods which the elementary school teacher faces. It 
requires the greatest amount of professiotial preparation and a broad 
background of general education In addition, the teacher needs to use 
her creative ability, imagination, and much initiative in applying her 
understanding of how children grow, develop and learn. Although the 
unit approach has been widely accepted by educators and evidenced by 
practices in university laboratory schools throughout the country, it has 
not had wide acceptance in the public schools. The writers believe that 
one of the fundamental reasons that the unit method is not more prevalent 
at the operational level is due to the need for extensive preparation and 
experience on the part of teachers. Thus, it becomes a question of im- 
proving undergraduate programs to the extent of helping the beginning 
teacher to pursue her first experience with a secure feeling in unit leach- 
ing, as well as developing m-service education programs that will build 
upon the preparation of the teacher as she gains in the experience of 
working with children. Wc must also be mindful of the fact that approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of the nation’s elementary teachers are not college 
graduates and, therefore, possess a limited academic background. Re- 
search investigations ha\c proved the worth of unit teaching in the ele- 
mentary school. The need now is for its application 

What Is the Unit Approach to Learning? 

Like other terms peculiar to certain professions, the term unit in the 
education profession has many different connotations. Public school 
textbooks frequently arc divided in what are termed units. This is par- 
ticularly true of textbooks in the social science areas, such as history and 
geography. Teachers sometimes use the term to describe that portion of 
time devoted to a given subject. A scries of stories in a reader may be 
called a unit. Thus, it seems feasible that a unit of learning should be 
defined for the purpose of giving the term a common meaning through- 
out this book A unit as used here means a series of related learning ex- 
periences which are developed around the fn/er«ir, needs, and problems 
of children, are socially significant, and proiiuce purposeful activities re- 
sulting in a modified behavior of the learner. 

Although there arc many definitions of a unit found in the literature, 
most writers recognize at least five aspects of a unit as being of impor- 
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difference is the way the knowledge is gained. That is, the learning is 
acquired in an ongoing effort lo satisfy the need or desire as the organ- 
ism matures. Figure VIII depicts this process. This concept differs from 
traditional teaching which suggests the accumulation of knowledge ac- 
cording to a preconceived plan and with little regard for the learner s 
needs and maturation. It becomes evident that experience and subject 
matter are complementary and correlative to the learning situation. It 
can be said that the unit approach to teaching includes worthwhile ex- 
periences and subject matter which is useful to the extent that it moves 
the child in the direction of achieving the objectives of elementary school 
education, as well as his own purposes. 


How Does the Teacher Pre-Plan for Children? 

In unit teaching, pre-planning for children is an essential function of 
the teacher. The planning required to help children meet individual needs 
requires much more thought and preparation than usually found in a 
read-recite type of teaching. Johnny’s need for vocabulary building; 
Eddie’s difficulty with map reading; Bette’s need to participate in group 
activities — these and other similar problems reveal the many details for 
which the teacher must pre-plan Such important differences which be- 
come evident through the planned use of devices for identifying pupil 
needs must not be left to chance. These needs must and can be met 
through unit teaching However, carefully developed plans must be made 
in advance of each day’s learning activities if each child is to progress 
normally. Although unit teaching provides for group work, it should not 
neglect the individual’s needs. 

To pre-plan for materials and resources which will enhance the 
learning situation is another function of the teacher in unit teaching. 
The time during the school day is valuable and the cause of eTciency 
demands that teachers have materials and resources at hand as the unit 
develops. Thus, at the close of each day, the teacher prepares for the next 
day’s activities by reviewing the needs which have arisen. This does not 
mean that during the course of the school day the teacher does not seek 
out materials which may be useful at any given time or materials which 
may further the learning situation at the moment. Such occasions do 
arise and must be dealt with in the manner which best suits the situation 
at the time. Suffice it to say that pre-planning for children is essential to 
efficient learning in unit teaching. 

Even in unit teaching there is a need to organize a plan for the daily 
lesson. There are certain specifics in the learning situation which require 
the direct attention of a professionally prepared teacher. The planning 
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FIGURE Vlti 
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should be extensi\e enough to guide the teacher in accomplishing her 
objectives At the same time, the planning must be flexible so as to per- 
mit the inclusion of ideas from situations which arise during the learning 
period One plan which was used by a beginning teacher is presented. 
In examining this plan, it must be kept in mind that this lesson was part 
of an over-all unit. 


How to Locate Information 


Generof Ofc;ecfivej- 

1. To learn to work well together and help each other. 

2. To teach children the importance of locating information. 

Specific Objectixes 

1. To enlarge children's research background 

2. To teach children how to use different resources. 

3. To learn to use the index of reference materials. 


Materials: 

Use of chalkboard Atlas 

Textbooks Resource books from the library 

Story books Map 

Encyclopedias Globe 

Procedure: 

1. Discuss a new region in a hot, dry area. 

2 Review the location of the Sahara Desert and Eg>pt. the 
largest oasis in the world. 

3. Ask the class for and list on the board the various resources 
we can use to find information 

4. Discuss the resources and how to use them. 

5 Pick one topic and go through the procedure for looking up 
the information 


Evaluation: 


1. To show children how books help us and. when we know how- 
to use them, how easy it fe to find the information we arc searching 
for. 


2. For homework, the children will rev 
for writing a good report. The next lesson ' 
how we organize and write our reports. 


iew the rules they made 
will include a review on 
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prog-I^taee the pupils are just learning how truportan, the use of 
many resources are. 

How Does the Teacher Plan rtith Children? 

rr^a^iP of teachioc which provides for plan- 
Perhaps there IS m circumstances as that accomplished 

nmg with children leacher who uses modified units, based 

through unit ^ situations which wili enhance 

upon the ‘I cations However, good practice 

placing '" “reTirScr^^^^^^^^ in action in the Cass- 

dictatcs that children must ^ . „cp„a,ive skills. Since 

mo 'h''h Gl“-'a“d others have produced excellent accounts of 
1940, H. H democratic skills wjthin the learner re- 

teacher-pupil plann g -j.jii.d in handling planning sessions. These 
quires fha. thalV plaL developed will 

session, '>i°““ ^ ^ learners and not jus. a method tor 

become a course ^ jn understanding and utiliz- 

drilling. Thus, the . since it is important that each pupil 

ing cooperative gtOTp skillfully direct these 

participate in pl“"" S monopolized by a tew students. Each 

sessions to be sure thM ya (,y the group. The timid or 

contribution should be g oarlicipatc by the teacher. Frequently, 

shy child should encouraged ^ 

S LSelmd ofwheWr he thinks it will wo.k may be the needed 
incentive to start him between planning with children and 

The Por example, a teacher should plan for the specific 

planning /or ^ 35 new arithmetic processes and new 

skills which must be g ’ teacher may plan with children 

word, .0 be '""f nut in studying Mexico. The 

the things (goals) th y how they will go about achieving 

children |”“y ,ho„ fe familiar with a teacher who professes 

;tt.Sre?;,»i..,ad— 

IVarflTthtSo^iinelecto^ 

T~^ 1 Tfacher-Pupit Plannins (New York' 4 Row. Pub- 

leSec H H. .’^'‘^S^^U,,^sion and Curriculum Development, Groiw 

Ushers, 1941V. Association ^ Education As^U„o^ 194j{! 

Planning in Educaiton ( ^ p Doreey. Democratic Teaching in ihe Secondary 

and Lindley J. Stiles and 1950). Chapters 12. „ 

Schools (Philadelphia- h B. Lippmw 
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the selected choice. No alternate choice may be added to the teacher’s 
selection Little or no enthusiasm seems evident, perhaps due to the fact 
that the children have become aware of the situation and have simply 
accepted it. 

Some of the things which children have successfully planned with 
teachers are. 

1. Identifying problems, 

2 Making room policies, 

3. Planning room arrangement (furniture and physical arrange- 
ment), 

4. Deciding purposes and objectives for unit study, 

5 Using visual aids, 

6. Planning field trips, 

7. Conducting cooperative research related to unit study. 

8. Evaluating learning, 

9. Evaluating cooperative procedures, 

10. Appraising learning plans, 

11 Planning and carrying out assembly programs 

12. Deciding the kinds of parent meetings 

13. Developing self-evaluation rating scales 

The above list could be projected into many other facets of planning 
with children Important to note is the wide range of activities which 
have been successfully planned with children gartying out the major 
responsibility for the planning. 

Certain basic guides are presented in summary to aid the teacher in 
developing planning procedures with children: 

1. Establish a permissive atmosphere which will free children to 
express themselves without fear. 

2. Arrange the room in informal seating situation, where feasible, 
by placing children face to face. 

3. Encourage all children lo share. 

4. Discourage individuals from monopolizing the planning ses- 
sion. 

5. Help children to see the need for expressing their ideas so 
that the best ones can become part of the plan. 

6. Give direction to problems or ideas which have been omitted 
from the discus^on. 

7. Use group planning to establish standards for planning ses- 
sions. Keep guides or standards developed before the group 
during the process. 
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8. se= that plans are recorded so^^t 

p, "-■* r “ic “ 

modification by the child aware of 

10. See that the plans re^lt Understanding thus 

his lesponsihihty for his part of P'“ 
becomes the key it the action is to be sueeesstu 


How Is a Unit Orianized? 

Good teaching, regardless of the ph children. Since 

necessitates P'“™S '“^ers will find that all children are al- 
it is highly improhahle that all teac |jccomes necessary for 

ways deeply involved in 'centers t t^^^ j^bable as indicated by 
the teacher to plan lor . mental, and emotional. However, 

studies of children's on-going activity or is pre- 

whether the unit develops « “ , „,ge„ieation seems desirable, 

planned by the teacher, a „csled regardless of the level of 

Therefore, the “PP™ , ^,„„iStion of a unit includes: 

development of the teacher. The organiiatio 

1. Topic or Theme 

2. Development of Purposes 

(a) specific 

(b) general 

3. Overview of Topic or Them 

(a) nature of problem 

(b) scope of problem 

(c) generalizations involved 

4. Initiatory or Approach 

(al as on-going interests 

(b) pre-arranged to stimulate interest 

5. Working Period 

(a) length of time per day 

(b) particular time in school day 

6. Culminating the Unit 

(a) summary of learnings 

SSnSr::iS-- 

’• fuT dctminc the estent to which objectives were achieved 
S rla"Xtion technlTUes fscc Chapter X.V, 
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(d) make evaluation an on*going aspect of the unit from its 
inception 

8. Instructional Materials 

(a) textbooks, reference books, bulletins, pamphlets, etc. 

(b) films, filmstrips, recordings, etc. 

(c) flat pictures, maps, globes, charts, etc. 

It should become obvious to the teacher who understands the de- 
velopmental approach to leaching that the unit does not have to be a 
highly structured plan of teaching. In fact, from the period of its incep- 
tion it may be completely developed through the cooperative process with 
the children. It may be desirable, however, for the beginning teacher or 
the teacher in service who has not taught a unit previously to structure 
her first attempt at this kind of teaching in order to maintain a feeling 
of security and self-confidence. The writers, in viewing hundreds of 
student teachers using a unit for the first time, found that they possessed 
more self-assurance when they had detailed plans. However, after teach- 
ing the units, large numbers of these prospective teachers confessed that 
they now believed they could profitably bring the learners into the plan- 
ning process Thus, the unit method, as a leaching procedure, takes on 
meaning as the teacher recogniacs its potential for creating harmony 
between the developmental processes of growth and the use of knowledge 
or subject matter. 

The eight component parts of the above description of a unit hardly 
need detailed discussion here. Each item has either been discussed or 
will be considered in detail later on. It should be pointed out that the 
special methods courses in the professional preparation of the teacher 
will also emphasize the unit approach in the organization of instruction. 
Since the development of these eight parts h. or should be, basically a 
personal matter with the teacher, its purpose is primarily to suggest that 
the teacher can gain a perspective of how a unit is organized. 


What Is the Function of the Teacher in Unit Teaching? 

The teacher s major function m any classroom is that of ilirecting 
learning to the end that each individual moves a step nearer maturity — 
emotionally, mentally, socially, and physically. This function as it relates 
to unit teaching becomes more realistic ance unit teaching is based upon 
the assumption that the teacher recognizes the unilateral growth of the 
human organism That is. each phase of growth is enhanced or retarded 
in relationship to other growth phases. For example, emotional growth 
may then become negative as a result of certain misunderstandings the 
child holds concerning changes in his physical stature. Mental growth 
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when they are working with children of low ability on a task which only 
challenges the tow ability child.” It is further indicated by research that 
group work affects the quality of learning more than it does the quantity 
of learning. Here the teacher is conscious of the differences of children 
within the classroom group who are capable of solving more difficult 
problems, and to this end groups working in the unit are geared to levels 
of difficulty of tasks to be accomplished or problems to be solved. 
Projects of mediocre construction should not become major aspects of 
the learning of the more able pupils. It is important for the teacher to 
apply sound principles in developing programs of horizontal and verti- 
cal enrichment. 

Some additional functions of the teacher in unit teaching, which need 
little or no explanation here, are (1) to gather and classify resource ma- 
terial; (2) to gather and classify information concerning the progress of 
each child; (3) to arrange physical conditions in the room to meet the 
needs of children in carrying out their plans; and (4) to carry on a co- 
operative program of continuous appraisal with the children throughout 
the unit. 


How Does the Teacher Plan for Unit Teachins? 

It has previously been pointed out that regardless of the stage of 
development of the teacher m the area of teaching procedures, certain 
constants remain. That is. whether the teacher is using subject units, or 
related subject units, or is teaching directly from the textbook, planning 
IS the key to producing efficient results. 

Planning for unit teaching requires the highest type of ability due to 
the intricacies of the unit method However, this ability can be developed 
if teachers will put into action certain specific suggestions which will be 
made here. It must be kepi in mind that these guidelines to planning are 
not a -inclusive and should be modified in accordance with one's needs. 

1 1 e same time, to modify the guides for the purpose of saving time, 
and sheer unwillingness to accept planning as a means to the end in 
teaching, will surely result in inept teaching. No one person can keep in 
mind from day to day all of the important aspects of teaching. In addi- 


Collective Learning Upon ihe Individual Partici- 
panis, Journal of Abnormal and Social Ftychoiogy J4 (1939) 529-32- O. B 
mTand EtBcCenlTy Ttlan Individuals.” Journal of Abnor- 

ZL of ^ P (1928). 328-3«; B. E. Blanchard. “Recent Investiga- 

W C Tr^A Educasiorutl Research. 43 (1950). 507-15; 

Behlvion ^ H- Jenkins. “Psychology of Group 

Behavior, The Class as a Group.” loumaJ of Educational PsycholosyU\ (1950), 
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tion, teaching large numbers of diildrcn and meeting individual needs 
makes this problem of planning paramount. 

Pre-planning. In unit leaching, planning is also a developmental 
process, that is, pre-planning for the construction of a teaching unit may 
involve the actual development of a “pencil and paper unit.” This type 
of unit is usually written out in detail by the teacher in advance of the 
time is to be taught. This should not be condemned if wc accept the 
fact that growth in teaching is a developmental process. However, what 
we arc concerned with here is the pre-planning before the unit gets under 
way. This important practice docs not vary to any great extent even if 
the unit is called a “pencil and paper unit," or what some authorities 
term the “experience unU.“ Some of the guides to effective pre-planning 
are; 

1. Planning for physical arrangement of the room. 

2. Planning for desirable emoiiooal tone. 

3. Planning for needed resource materials. 

4. Planning for the use of instruments for recording pupil growth. 

5. Planning for personal preparation through review of content areas. 

Thus, effective pre-planning Is concerned with those activities and 
ttsponsibilities of the teacher prior to entering into the direct learning 
situation with the pupils. These guides to pre-planning are essential re- 
gardless of the teaching procedure used. A further discussion of these 
guides should aid the pre-scnice or the in-service teacher in clarifying 
these responsibilities. 

Planning for room arrangement. Essential to unit teaching is the 
arrangement of tho physical features of the room. This arrangement 
must be such to facilitate the type of learning which the teacher is trying 
to accomplish in her room- If the classroom is to be used for unit work, 
certain prosisions must be made. The room should be equipped with 
movable furniture in order to provide for flexibility of arrangement. In 
this way, groups can be working in various locations in the room in 
accordance with the nature of their activity. This type of arrangement 
provides for organiring the foom in order that group activity will not be 
a disturbing factor to other groups. Ample book storage space as well as 
tabic lops for work space are essentials. Teachers frequently complain 
that they can't carry on urjit work because of the crowdedness of their 
classrcxims. This is undoubtedly a legitimate complaint, but, if possible, 
even (he rctmnat of a few permanent scats will provide room for a table 
nr two. The flexibility found in most of the new, modern buildings pro- 
vides for the needed space for unit teaching, ffowever. even many of the 
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older rooms can be rearranged to provide more work space if the teacher 
IS interested. One such arrangement in a temporary building was ob- 
served by one of the writers. (This building has been temporary for 13 
years!) The teacher had remos-cd some of the old. permanent-type seats 
and utilized three old tables. Children were seated at the tables but were 
rotated as groups needed to work at a table It should be obvious that 
effective unit teaching requires the furniture of the room to be movable, 
so that when children need to be regrouped for certain activities, the 
furniture and equipment can be utilized in the best possible way. Storage 
for projects, shelving for books, pamphlets, magazines and the like must 
be convenient. If the room simply cannot be improved upon and is so 
crowded with desks and pupils that even aisle space is at a premium, 
teacher initiative and leadership may be strained to utilize the classroom 
space to better advantage. However, in the majority of classroom situa- 
tions, the teachers can improvise and plan for better utilization of space 
and satisfy most requirements called for in unit type of teaching. 

Planning for a desirable emotional tone. The teacher cannot leave 
to chance the establishing of the proper emotional climate of her room. 
This requires careful planning before the children first arrive, as well as 
after they come together Through a careful study of the cumulative 
records the teacher can determine the particular emotional needs of cer- 
tain pupils, plan to meet these needs, and identify others in the course 
of time. 

The classroom teacher who utilizes unit teaching must provide for 
the expression of emotion as a major aspect of growth and development. 
The alert teacher will recognize the effect of emotion on the climate of 
the classroom. Healthy attitudes toward the understanding of emotion 
will result in more effective pupil adjustment. Suppression of emotion 
can only result in unhappiness and a classroom atmosphere permeated 
with tension and distrust. Baxter found that the teacher’s behavior af- 
fected the pupils’ sense of security, freedom from tension, courtesy and 
other basic needs ’* Thus, the teacher provides leadership in helping 
children to understand emotion as a normal aspect of life and therefore 
assists them in adjusting to emotional experiences. The unit method of 
instruction should lead children to learn how to live more effectively. 
This approach may be contrasted with teaching procedures which em- 
phasize the mechanics of living but fail to provide the vital experiences 
involving these mechanics. Jersild pointed out the large number of pupils 


I* Bernice Baxter, Tencfier-Pupil Relaiionslupt (New York- The Macmillan 
Company, 1943 ) 
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>.ho may be expected to become setioos problems of maladjustment and 
a social burden when he stated that 17 to 26 children out of a group of 
40 will possess mental illnesses ranging from chronte unhappmess to 
criminal behavior.- These and other statist.cs emphas,ze the ser.ousness 
otThe problem of emotional health and suggest that the alert teacher 
Lnot disregard her responsibility for ^trng the emohona tone of the 
classroom. Even at the primary level, ch.ldren are .nehned toward deep 
rooted emotional problems. In fact. Carmichaels research focuses upon 
children three to eight years of age, and seems to .rnply that basic per- 
sonality patterns are formed at very early ages.- It also becomes evi- 
dent that modifleation of behavior at the elementary school level be- 
comes increasingly more dilhcnlt nnlBS close oooperation is achieved 
between home and school of the child Mocemed Unn teaching, how- 
ever may provide classroom experiences for the eh.Id which will not only 
aid Ihe teacher to identify basic emotional needs but also provide an 
outlet tor these needs. In addition, learning through the unit method ean 
produce novel and challenging experiences, many of which will be emo- 
donal in nature, but through them the teacher must seek to balance ex- 
netiences tor learners based upon individual dilterences. It should be 
idded that the unit approach is not the 6nal answer to emotional prob- 
Icms; it can, however, provide a basis tor that kind of teaching which 

aids in better child adjustment. . 

Prmlding needed source mMerlals. The ebssroom which houses 
unit teaching must be a laboratory of resources. This d«s not mean that 
the room is to be cluttered with books, magazines, and other materials, 
but the teacher should make protisions tor having on hand those ma- 
terials appropriate tor the unit being studied. In ^e schools arrange- 
menls may be made to bring large numbers of btmks from the cemtal 
library to Ihe classroom lor unit srudy. In others, there may be no cen- 
tral library and tcachem must rely solely upon their classroom collec- 
tions. Where this latter is the silnalmn. teachers should know of the iou| 
collection housed in each room in order rhat they may share wnh e,ej 
other when particular instructional needs arise. 

Also, if unit leaching is to be real m fte lues ol the earners, coa- 
slruclion materials and work areas most be made available. Again, the 
individual school ortanizalion may determine ibe p an. One school may 
provide a reasonable pupil-leaeber ratio (1:25) and modern '•s'lSrooms 

1. Atihu, rei^J. CtiilJ .nr. 'X'r m 
Colleff. Columbia Uni^enItyJl -nj F.af|y Di'elormtrt of ti.i, 
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equipped with work tables and the like. Others may have a central re- 
source room for construction activities. In any event, the teacher must 
plan for the materials to be on hand which will be utilized during the 
unit. 

Community resources and other instructional resources are discussed 
at length in the next chapter Suffice it to say here, that if resources are 
going to be used to further instruction, the teacher must believe in their 
value and plan in advance for their efficient utilization based upon a 
real need or purpose. 

Planning for the use of instruments for recording pupil growth. Al- 
though Chapter 14 is concerned with evaluation, a brief discussion is 
given here as it relates to the unit method of teaching. Evaluating pupil 
progress has been the “stumbling stone” for many teachers who have 
attempted unit teaching. That is, after working with pupils in an elaborate 
unit, the teacher concludes the experiences with a lengthy teacher-made 
test based on facts requiring memorization. This is not to protest the 
learning of facts, but only to emphasize that determining learning in- 
volves much more than memory testing. Hanna states that to evaluate 
the change in the behavior of children during a unit of work requires 
certain steps: 

(1) the objectives must be slated in terms of specific and con- 
crete behaviors. 

(2) situations must be provided in which the desired behavior 
can be observed, 

(3) evidence of pupil behavior must be collected and recorded 
in usable form, 

(4) the evidence must be interpreted and used to provide better 
learning situations, and 

(5) the results must be reported to the pupils, parents, and other 
interested persons.®* 


These steps which lead to evaluating pupil behavior clearly indicate the 
need for res^nsible utilization of instruments for evaluating behavior as 
well as the interpreting of the data acquired. Every effort must be put 
forth to produce evaluative data from objectire sources. 

^ere is no lack of suggestive techniques or devices for appraising 
pupil growth. Some of the devices which have been found useful by cer- 
tain teachers are: 


21 Lavone A Hanna, Gladys U Potter, Neva Hagaman. Un 
Elementary School (New York. Holt. Rinehart and Wmston. Inc 


Teachins in the 
1955), p. 364. 
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Activity records 
Anecdotal records 
Autobiographies 
Behavior journaJs 
Case studies 
Cumuiative records 
Charts 
Checklists 
Diaries 

Discussion groups 
Evaluative criteria 
Inverjiories 
Interviews (individu 

The above list of devices »s not complete, but includes the most repre- 
sentative ones Teachers should be continuously searching for more and 
more objective instruments tor understanding pupil growth and behavior. 
The teacher must recognize through use, the device which will meet her 
particular purpose. No single device should be used to the exclusion of 
all others. For example, if the teacher is trying to determine the extent 
of critical thinking of the group or of an individual, certain devices such 
as directed observation, group discussion, checklists, as well as certain 
standardized tests may yield the desired information. But the results 
accumulated from any one device in itself may be insufficient to base 
final judgment. Validity, reliability, objectivity and the like must all be 
considered in using a device for a specific purpose. 

Important to the discussion here is the planning which is necessary 
for using the devices. Unit teaching thrives on continuous appraisal; it is 
part and parcel of the learning situation. Tests, both standardized and 
teacher-made, are important and may serve a basic purpose in the over- 
all evaluation program; but it must be recognized that, to assay learning 
adequately, these tests do not always indicate changes in pupil behavior. 
Therefore, the teacher, in her planning for the use of instruments, or 
devices, must ever be on the alert to new and creative devices which may 
be the result of her own ingenuity. Devices must also be contrived which 
would assist the learner to compile information, and would record evi- 
dences of change in his own behavior. 

Personal preparation. Teachers need to be ever conscious of the 
need to strengthen their own backgrounds of kno«!«lge. Content areas 
studied in the elementary school frequently become outdated. Teachers 
need to read widely and be familiar with current thinking in the content 
areas. The areas of science, mathematics, and social studies, for e.xam- 
plc, are pregnant with new ideas, discoveries, and current problems. 


Observation (directed, informal) 

Questionnaires 

Profiles 

Pupil graphs 

Rating scales 

Sociometnc tests 

Standardized tests 

Teacher-made tests 

(a) alternate response 

(b) completion 

(c) matching 

(d) essay 

1, group) 
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Thus, the teacher who is planning unit teaching must constantly keep 
herself abreast of the times. She can make more and vital contributions 
in challenging her pupils’ thinking capacity if she recognizes her need 
for continuous growth in knowledge. 


What Is the Source of Content in Unit Teaching? 

Too frequently unit teaching is misunderstood by teachers and par- 
ents alike because they see or feel that the construction or dramatic as- 
pects of the unit are overly emphasized Thus, they believe that content 
becomes subordinate to the activities. Nothing is further from the truth 
where good unit teaching exists. Content or subject matter is drawn upon 
in a meaningful way to solve problems or to achieve a purpose An illus- 
tration of this point is presented as observed in a sixth-grade classroom: 

Mrs. Toms was involved m teaching a unit on “The Citizens’ Re- 
sponsibilities in a Democracy." Some of the children raised questions con- 
cerning why everyone had to vole since one vote couldn't affect a decision 
Why shouldn’t elected oHicials do what they think is best without com- 
mittees? These and other questions were listed on the chalkboard. The 
teacher asked if anyone knew where we could find the answers to any of 
the questions and how we should go about this A suggestion was made 
that maybe we should see if any elections were won by one vote; another 
suggestion was made concerning looking up ideas that lead to letting 
people vote. Someone then raised the question that his mother said when 
she was a little girl, women couldn't vote It was not tong before com- 
plete plans were made for doing research in history leading to develop- 
ing a background of understanding of the unit theme. Geographical 
factors were studied as history led the children from one section of the 
country to another. 

Content in unit teaching is no less important than in traditional 
teaching. The difference is in the way it is studied Pupils in unit teaching 
use content in a meaningful and functional way as they relate it to seek- 
ing solutions to problems or achieving individual or group goals Facts 
are learned only as they relate to the basic problem at hand. Facts are 
not learned in isolation or for the sake of reciting them back to the 
teacher, then to be readily forgotten. This is usually the result of teaching 
procedures that place an emphasis on content, with litlle respect for the 
maturity level of the learner. 

Research investigations-- have substantiated the fact that children 
learn as much, if not more, subject matter in unit teaching as in textbook 
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procedures. But accruing lo this kind of learning arc the many social 
and cooperative group skills acquired in learning the content. 


How Are the Basic Skills Taught? 

The basic skills are taught in most schools which utilize the unit sys- 
tem in separate periods during the day. Although many skills are learned 
during unit teaching, it seems desirable to include blocks of time in the 
daily schedule for developing the essential skills in reading and arithmetic. 

The alert teacher, however, finds ways for the children to utilize the 
ncwly-leamcd skills in a functional way during the unit This reinforces 
the learning in meaningful and practical ways, enables the children to 
see the usefulness of the newly-lcarned skills, and facilitates motivation 
for learning. It is also possible that the unit may be the basis for the learn- 
ing of certain new skills that arc needed in order to proceed with specific 
aspects of the unit An illustration of this is found in the unit in which 
the children have decided to make a mural depicting the history of trans- 
portation. Each child has been assigned by the group to make a rough 
copy of his contribution. Thus, he needs lo draw a scale model which he 
will later enlarge for the final copy on the mural. A need to learn propor- 
tion has arisen. Therefore, the teacher spends the nest several days 
teaching the children the processes of proportion. Ideally, the proportion 
might have been taught right at the time of the need. However, due to 
many limiting faaors in organizing a school program it seems sound to 
point out that separate periods for teaching the skills subjects must not 
be neglected. It would be natvc to assume that all skill subjects can be 
thoroughly taught by utilizing the unit approach. Such practice will only 
lead to glossing over the development of basic skills. 


How Does the Teacher Plan a Daily Schedule? 

Man}’ school systems provide teachers with a suggested daily sched- 
ule. Such schedules obviously reflect to some extent the philosophy of the 
school, although some may only reflect the principal's philosophy, espe- 
cially If the schedule was prepared by him. In one schtxil. the principal 
prepared a rigid schedule for grades one through six and insisted that 
teachers should not deviate f/om it. Any principal or teacher familiar 
with elementary school children would immediately recognize that a 
rigid schedule for the elementary school will not prove beneficial for the 
best interests of children or the teachers. Chart IV depicts a traditional 
schedule used in the fifth grade of a school in 1928. Chart V h a recom- 
mended daily schedule which could be found in uve in a modern cur- 
riculum program today. It is readily apparent that the teachers in a 
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Thus, the teacher who is planning unit leaching must constantly keep 
herself abreast of the times She can make more and vital contributions 
in challenging her pupils’ thinking capacity if she recognizes her need 
for continuous growth in knowledge. 


What Is the Source of Conterit in Unit Teaching? 

Too frequently unit teaching is misunderstood by teachers and par- 
ents alike because they see or feel that the construction or dramatic as- 
pects of the unit are overly emphasized. Thus, they believe that content 
becomes subordinate to the activities. Nothing is further from the truth 
where good unit teaching exists. Content or subject matter is drawn upon 
in a meaningful way to solve problems or to achieve a purpose. An illus- 
tration of this point is presented as observed in a sixth-grade classroom: 

Mn. Toms was involved in teaching a umi on "The Citizens’ Re- 
sponsibilities In a Democracy." Some of the children raised questions con- 
cerning why everyone had to vote since one vote couldn't affect a decision. 
Why shouldn't elected olTicials do what they think is best without com- 
mittees’’ These and other questions were listed on the chalkboard. The 
teacher asked if anyone knew where we could find the answers to any of 
the questions and how we should go about this A suggestion was made 
that maybe we should see If any elections were won by one vote: another 
suggestion was made concerning looking up ideas that lead to letting 
people vote. Someone then raised the question ihat his mother said when 
she was a little girl, women couldn't vote Ii was not long before com- 
plete plans were made for doing research in history leading to develop- 
ing a background of understanding of the unit theme. Geographical 
factors were studied as history led the children from one section of the 
country to another. 

COTtent in unit teaching is no less important than in traditional 
teaching. The difference Is in the way it is studied. Pupils in unit teaching 
use content in a meaningful and functional way as they relate it to seek- 
ing solutions to problems or achieving individual or group goals. Facts 
are learned only as they relate to the basic problem at hand. Facts are 
not learned in isolation or for the sake of reciting them back to the 
teacher, then to be readily forgotten. This is usually the result of teaching 
procedures that place an emphasis on content, with little respect for the 
maturity level of the learner. 

Research investigations” have substantiated the fact that children 
learn as much, if not more, subject matter in unit teaching as in textbook 


MJ Wayne Wnghtstone, .^prrafjirf of Nether Elementary School Practices 
Bureau of Publications. Teachers Cotlege. Columbia University. 

1938), p. 257. 
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modem school have considerable flexibility in developing learning ex- 
periences in accordance with their knowledge of child growth and de- 
velopment Scheduling, as found in Chart V. provides for greater indi- 
vidualiiation of instruction. Programmed textbooks and teaching ma- 
chines require flexibility in scheduling if these learning devices are to be 
used Small group and large group instruction is also possible without 
disruption in the schedule, if the school is not rigidly scheduled. The 
basic core of the curriculum would be taught during the work periods 
in accordance with pupil needs. A modern curriculum design cannot 
emerge under rigid scheduling conditions 


CHART IV 

Traditional Schedule 
Grade V 


flours Subieets 


9.00- 9.05 Inspection of hands, hair, teeth, etc. 

9 05- 9,20 Cuitenvhip 
9.20. 9-35 Spelling 
9 35- 9 45 Penmanship 

9 45-10.00 Oral or Wniien Composition or Reading 


10.00-10:10 

1010-10;40 

10.40-11:00 

ll:00-ni0 

11:10-11:40 
11-40-12 00 


Recess 

Anthmeiic 

Physical Education, including games 
Recess 


Reading 

Language or Composition 


1.00- 1K)5 
1:05- 1:35 
1:35- 2.00 
2:00- 2:15 
2-15- 2.50 
2:50- 3-15 


Home Room with announcements 
Art Education: Music or Drawing 
Geography and Nature Study 
Recess and Supervised Play 
Reading 

History or Qvics 


There is a need to develop a schedule for each grade; no single 
schedule can serve the needs of an entire elementary school. Children 
in kindergarten and grade one have varying needs which may require 
different scheduling, just as grade one differs from grade two or three. 
Although the daily schedule which is suggested in many curriculum 
guides will be found most helpful to teachers, some changes may prove 
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modern school have considerable fleaibHity in developing learning ex* 
pcriences m accordance with ihcir knowledge of child growth and de- 
velopment. Scheduling, as found in Chart V. provides for greater indi- 
vidualization of instruction Programmed textbooks and teaching ma- 
chines require flexibility in scheduling If ihcw learning devices are to be 
used. Small group and large group Instruction is also possible without 
disruption in the schedule, it the school is not rigidly scheduled. The 
basic core of the curriculum would be taught during the work periods 
in accordance with pupil needs. A modem curriculum design cannot 
emerge under rigid scheduling conditions. 


CHART IV 

Traditional Schedule 
Grade V 

Hours Subitcis 

9.00- 9.05 Inspection of hands, hair, teeth, etc. 

9.05- 9:30 Citizenship 

9.20- 9:35 Spelling 
9-35- 9.45 Penmanship 

9.45-10 00 Oral or Written Composition or Reading 

10.00- 10:10 Recess 
10:10-10 40 Arithmetic 

10.40-11.00 Physical education, including games 

ll:00.11-10 Recess 

11:10-11-40 Reading 

11:40-12 00 Language or Composition 

l-OO- 1:05 Home Room wnh announcements 
1:05- 1:35 Art Education: Music or Drawing 
1.35- 2.00 Geography and Nature Study 

2:00- 2:15 Recess and Supervised Play 

2:1S- 2:50 Reading 

2.50- 3.15 History or Civics 

There is a need to develop a schedule for each grade; no single 
schedule can serve the needs of an entire elementary school. Children 
in kindergarten and grade one have varying needs which may require 
different scheduling, just as grade one differs from grade two or three. 
Although the daily schedule which is suggested in many curriculum 
guides will be found most helpful to teachers, some changes may prove 
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ing, listening, receiving inlonnation, discussion, decision maVing, inde- 
pendent study, tutorial learning, etc. None of these activities should be 
used to the exclusion of others, but their use should be related to the 
learner's particular need at the lime. The same principle regarding rate 
of learning applies to evaluating learning. There is little reason for all 
children to be tested at the same time or to be allotted the same specified 
number of minutes for completing a test s^hen differences are recognized 


What Are Some Ways to Start Individualized Teaching? 

One of the easiest ways to approach the individual variations found 
in pupils is through the use of the textboot.*’ Permit each student to 
proceed through his textbooks at his own pace. As the student approaches 
a problem which he cannot grasp, direct him to other books for alterna- 
tive explanations. As the teacher uses this simplified approach to instruc- 
tion, she wilt find a need for books below as well as above the grade level 
she is assigned to teach- Some pupils will not be able to work successfully 
in the books assigned to that grade. Since success in learning is one of 
the greatest motivators for teaming, the teacher wilt need to determine 
the appropriate beginning level for the child. Likewise, some children 
will finish the assigned textbooks for the grade before the year is up, if 
permitted to learn at their own rate. These children will need materials 
beyond their grade level if they ate to make progress commensurate with 
their abilities. 

Workbooks and programmed materials may also be useful to the 
teacher who is individualizing instruction. The workbook might facili- 
tate the child’s ability to grasp the concept in the textbook. Since these 
learning aids provide different approaches to learning, the teacher will 
need to assist the child in determining his need, whether it be for drill or 
for learning in small steps or frequent reinforcement. The point to be 
made is that both the aids used in learning and the lime permitted for 
mastery of the task need to be varied. 

Socialized /earning. TTie individualized program should provide for 
“socialized learning” experiences. This means that pupils should be 
grouped on certain occasions for verbalizing their learnings. Such small 
group discussions prov ide opportunities for pupils to clarify their under- 
standing of certain processes or concepts. For some youngsters this can 
be a reinforcement learning experience and for others it can be a testing 


-‘See Benjamin S Bioom. “Learning for Mastery.'* E\aliiaiion Comment. J, 
' No. 2 (Los Angfies Cenier for the Study of Evaluation of Instructional Programs, 
University of California. May. 1968), whole issue. 
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beneficial after the teacher works with it awhile. In addition, if the 
teacher is rot bound by administrative edict to a rigid schedule, she may 
permit the children to share in certain daily modifications. This is par- 
ticularly true if the teacher is operating in a self-contained classroom. 
Here activities which fall within large blocks of time may be planned 
with the children. 


What Is Individualized Teaching? 

The success of the emerging curriculum concept will depend to a 
large extent on the willingness of teachers to break, the rigid “lockstep” 
curriculum which frustrates so many children. Individualized instruction 
means that the teacher as well as the school must have a definable com- 
mitment to serving the individual. Suitable provisions must be made for 
individual differences. To make such provisions, each successive educa- 
tional experience must be understood in terms of the child's needs at 
the appropriate moment of his development. A child who Is learning at 
his own level will then be matched with the appropriate materials, the 
right Instructional procedure, and the lime required to achieve or master 
the task to be learned. These factors will, of course, vary with each 
learner. 

The teacher needs to understand that children do not all learn accord- 
ing to some preconceived adult pattern. Bruner has aptly pointed out 
that “any subject can be taught effectively in some intellectually honest 
form to any child at any stage of development.”-’ The important point 
is that the teacher needs to recognitc what she is teaching in terms of the 
child s way of viewing things. So often what she believes to be a logical 
explanation is distant from the child's way of thinking. The tcacherVer- 
haps needs to discover what to do to facilitate learning and what the 
c lid can do for himself. The fact that differences in learners exist can be 
demonstrated in many ways, but our task is to find teaching procedures 
or strategies which will promote the fullest development of the indiv idual. 

One of the basic problems is expecting all children to complete a 
learning task in the same amount of time. Then we arc able to give a 
weekly test and proceed to the next teaching unit. Yet, if we would vary 
the time according to the needs of each individual child, most of the 
children would eventually achieve mastery of the unit. That is. children 
need to be free to learn at their own rate and to use whatever learning 
style accommodates them. Some of the activities involved would be view- 


23 Jerome S. Bruner. The Process 
University Press. 1961), p. 3J 
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Some sources have expressed doubts concerning the ability of a 
teacher in a self-contained classroom to teach alt subjects in the curricu- 
lum with equal competence. This growing concern reflects the new im- 
portance of subject matter. Fundamental to the issue of self-contained 
classroom oiganization vs. team teaching organization is whether one 
teacher can keep abreast of the growing complexity of many different 
disciplines in an age of technological advancements and a period of 
competition for the minds of men. 

Large grants of federal funds as well as funds made available by 
philanthropic foundations for studyirtg gifted and talented youth reflect 
another growing concern for the effectiveness of instruction in a class- 
room where the teacher must teach all subjects. Also, some research in- 
vestigations have shown that large groups can learn certain subject mat- 
ter quite as effectively as small groups. Thus, it becomes economically 
expedient to conserve both the lime of the teacher and the pupils for 
other valuable needs. 

The many experiments now going on in various elementary schools 
across the nation is evidence of efforts to determine whether a new form 
of school organization can better meet (he educational needs of indi- 
viduals as well as groups. Team teaching is a new organizaijonal pattern 
directed at more effective teaching and learning. 


What Is Team Teaching? 

Although no dictionary definition has )et emerged as to the mean- 
ing of team leaching, it is safe to say it means different things to different 
people. However, team teaching implies a cooperative effort of two or 
more teachers working together to plan, organize, implement, and ap- 
praise curriculum and instruction. Anderson states, “Team teaching is 
an emerging pattern of personnel utilization in the schools. Several 
teachers are organized into a ‘team’ with joint responsibility for the plan- 
ning, execution, and evaluatioa of an educational program . . 

The team may be organized vertically (grades I, 2, 3) or horizontally 
at a given grade level. The team may al«> be organized on a subject 
basis horizontally or vertically. Regardless of the organizational form 
used, the design is such that each member assumes responsibility for a 
given subject. This reduces the subject load of the teacher and provides 


s* Assoeiaiion for Supervisitw and Ctmicutwi Development in Cooperation 
With NEA Research Division. Team Teaehiitg, ed. Robert H. Anderson. CAPCI 
Bibliography. No. 4. (Washington: Hie Association. November, i9$0). p. I. 
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of whether they have grasped the real meaning This type of activity also 
eliminates the boredom which mi^t set in if pupils are left totally to 
themselves. However, no individualized program is conceived which 
would not permit pupil interaction as they work together in similar learn- 
ing experiences. 


What Kind of Grouping Will Best Contribute to Pupil 
Learning in the AQeciive Domain? 

The multi-age group has a place in individualized learning. Learning 
in the affective domain is influenced by many factors. It therefore be- 
comes essential for the teacher to understand the growth needs of her 
pupils as well as the cognitive needs To insure the child's growth, he 
should be given the opportunity of selecting his place in many groups as 
he progresses. For example, he should have the opportunity of being in a 
group of friends or a group without friends; he should be the oldest or 
the youngest of a group as well as the slowest or the fastest, depending 
on his needs Thus the teacher is in a position to provide the optimum 
environment for the development of the child. 

In this respect, the team approach facilitates the child's growth since 
it provides experiences with many types of teachers. Independent chil- 
dren need to respect differences in others; dependent children need to 
learn to shift their dependency to themselves. "The important point to be 
made is that the teacher needs to recognize the different needs of young- 
sters and to adjust the human environment to fulfill these needs. 

Why Did Team Teaching and Cooperative Teaching Begin? 

During recent times, educators and critics of education have carefully 
scrutinized the basic values of free, unhxrsal education. With the coming 
of new knowledge in science, mathematics, and other disciplines has 
come a concern about the traditional pattern of organization in the ele- 
mentary schools. The self-contained classroom has been the predomi- 
nant pattern of organization This form of organization is now showing 
signs of change. The question concerning the advantages of other forms 
of organization has not yet been fully answered by research investiga- 
tions. Nevertheless, current estimates are that about 30 per cent of both 
elementary and secondary schools have some form of team teaching. Al- 
though the ideal concept of team teaching is probably not being achieved, 
it is safe to assume that schools are looking for new forms or patterns 
for organizing instruction. 
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groups of teachers accept joint responsibility for instruction of a given 
division of the school's enrollment. In the Lexington plan, three to eight 
certificated teachers take the responsibiBty for the instruction of 75 to 
240 pupils of similar age and grade status. Each team has at the base a 
teacher v.ho carries the prestige and status of the usual self-contained 
classroom teacher. There may be as many as four teachers, each with a 
subject or task specialty operating at this level. In the hierarchy will be 
one or tw, o senior teachers who, by experiei»:e. have achieved competence 
as teachers and who arc subject specialists. The senior teacher assumes 
the leadership role in the particular area of specialization. 

At the apex of this hierarchy is the team leader. The leader assumes 
responsibility for certain administrative functions and is largely responsi- 
ble for identifying pupil needs, assigning pupils to groups, giving leader- 
ship for developing curriculum, and supervising the team. In the Lexing- 
ton school, the team leaders and the principal actually formulate general 


CHART VI 





school policy and serve as an “instructional council” for continuous 
reappraisal of curriculum and instruction. Chart VI shows how the Lex- 
ington school is organized for instruction.^ 


^This mateiial has been adapted front a speech presented at a conference at 
Ohh University in 1961 on Team Teadiiog" Presented by Mrs. Ethel Bears. 
Principal of the FranVIin Elementary Sebool at Lexin^on, Massachusetts 
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a better opportunity for her to keep abreast of her specialty as well as 
related research. 

The heart of the concept of team teaching is found in the spirit of 
cooperative planning and team unity.-* The team members, unlike the 
teacher in the self-contained classroom, or those teachers teaching the 
same subject in a departmental organizational plan, arc in constant com- 
munication necessitated by mutual need for close coordination and ar- 
ticulation of every experience affecting the learners The team accepts 
responsibility for curriculum planning, grouping practices, pupil coun- 
seling, and agrees upon instructional procedures that will best meet the 
needs of the group. Thus, teacher strengths arc capitalized upon and 
utilized in meeting individual differences of children. The design pro- 
vides the opportunity for a face to face relationship between teacher and 
pupil or a one-to-one ratio when needed. It enables teachers to provide 
enrichment and acceleration for pupils to progress at their own rates in 
any or all of the subject areas. 

Cooperative teaching is, in most cases, synonymous with team teach- 
ing, although the history of cooperative teaching tends to point out a 
less formal structure (or cooperative teaching. This form of teaching 
is usually voluntary, involving perhaps two teachers. One teacher might 
combine her group wiih another teacher’s class for science teaching, and 
the other teacher might then teach some other subject which would be 
of special interest to her or In which she possesses special competence. 
Thus there is an interchange of pupils between cooperating teachers for 
specific learning activities. This kind of leaching docs not require the 
formal structure attributed to team teaching, nor does it have the advan- 
tages of a team structure ** 

How Is a School Organized for Team Teaching? 

There are many different forms of team teaching. The literature 
abounds in describing the various innovations in team formulation.^" 
However, one of the most completely organized schools for team teach- 
ing is at Lexington, Massachusetts, the birthplace of experimentation of 
the concept. The organizational pattern for team teaching is one in which 


Stuart E. Dean and Ciinelle F Witbenpon, "Team Teaching in the Elemen- 
(Washington- Office of Education, January, 

21 See Robert H. Anderson, Teaching In a tVorlJ of Change (New York: Har- 
court. Brace & World, Inc , 1966). 

2« See Stuart E. Dean, Team Teaching A Review," School Life, 44 (Septem- 
ber, 1961). 5-8 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES AND PROBLEMS 

1. Resolve; "New teaching methods have not produced evidence to justify 
their use.” 

2. Write a paper and present it to the class setting forth the difference 
between planning /or children and planning with children. 

3. From the material found in pages 99 to 109, construct a check-list 
which could be used to identify the various stages of teacher growth as related 
to methods of teaching. 

4. Observe in at least three different classrooms and use the instrument 
you developed in Number 3 to determine the level of operation of each 
teacher. Discuss your results with the class, but do not identify the teachers 
observed. Did you find observable differences in teaching procedures? 

5. Read several of the suggested references at the end of this chapter on 
team teaching. Plan with three other students for a day's teaching under a 
team organization. Present your plan to the class and discuss your reactions 
to this form of organizing for teaching 
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SUMMARY 

Good teaching is the result of many combined ingredients. Learning 
is an intricate process svhich must inwlvc each learner personally in that 
which IS to be learned. To do this successfully, the teacher must recog- 
nize the value and functional use of subject matter as it relates to her 
understanding of child growth and development. Content, then, is uti- 
lized in the learning situation as it relates to the needs and maturity levels 
of individuals. 

Method of teaching is important in the leaching situation because of 
first, the need in the teaming process to arra)}ge in a series certain spe- 
cifics which result in order and sequence in learning; and second, the 
broad meaning of method which utilizes sound psychological principles 
which set the tone for classroom organization. 

Growth in the teaching process implies that the same psychological 
processes which affect pupil learning also affect individuals at all stages 
of maturity Teachers may fail to utilize the best procedures of teaching 
due to many causes, some of which arc (1) feelings of insecurity on the 
job, (2) feelings of insecurity related to changing present practices, 
(3) lack of vision or creativity, and (4) failure of the administration to 
provide in-service growth and support for change. Of course, there are 
many other reasons (or poor teaching, but the important point is that 
teachers can grow in understanding method a step at a lime. Thus, growth 
in teaching procedures requires that the teacher evaluate her present stage 
of development in order to utilize sound steps in moving forward. 
Growth, then, might proceed in the following sequence: recitation, ques- 
tion and discussion, activity-centered procedures, and teacher-pupil 
planned procedures. Growth in these teaching procedures also implies 
that the teacher grows in her understanding of democracy. As one de- 
velops toward employing procedures which require pupil-teacher plan- 
ning, the success in using these procedures will be related to the ability 
of the teacher to understand the rudiments of cooperative group living- 
These understandings are essential to the success of such Instructional 
designs as team teaching. 

The use of newer teaching procedures is based upon the need to 
organize learning into meaningful wholes. Unit teaching, then, becomes 
an effective procedure for organizing learning. Thus, some of the func- 
tions of the teacher shift in unit teaching to (1) directing learning to the 
end that each individual moves a step nearer maturity, (2) directing 
decision-making activities, (3) directing learning in order to meet indi- 
vidual differences through planning. 
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Instructional Resources 
for Learning 


INTRODUCTION 

Ic has beao pointed out that learning, to be effective, first nsust in- 
volve the learner personally in that which is being learned. Second, 
the more the experience for the learner, the greater the efficiency of 
learning and the greater the retention; and third, productive learning 
in the elementary school is enhanced by skillfully employed instructional 
aids. 


ly/ty Are Instructional Aids an Important Aspect of the 
Learning Environment? 

During the past three decades, the use of various audio-visual aids have 
become increasingly more important. World War II found the armed 
forces seeking effective ways of producing specific kinds of training 
at an accelerated pace. However, important to this acceleration was 
the effectiveness of the learning. At that time audio-visual aids which 
were available were utilized. In addition, many new instructional aids 
were developed to meet the challenge of a new situation. New and more 
effective procedures for using the aids were also brought forth. Even 
though improved learning efficiency seemed to result from those experi- 
ences in the armed servtces, the pvbSc schools haw been slo»- to finance 
audio-visual equipment to the extent that it is readily available to all 
teachers. Dale has listed some proven contributions of visual aids to 
learning. He states that they: 

1. Supply a concrete baris for conceptional thinking and reduce 
verbalism, 


CHAPTER 5 


Why are la'^trucrional aiiis an important aspect of the learning 
environmenf* 

Reading materials 
Real things 

Sound and motion pictures 

Still pictures 

Auditory resources 

Other uses of tapes and records 

Radio and television 

Maps and other graphic representations 

What are some guideposis for using auJio-visual aids? 

TEACHING MACHINES AND PROGRAMMED LEARNING 
What are some recrni leaching devices? 

What are the psychological foundations for programmed 
learning"' 

Needed research in programmed learning 
What IS computer assisted instruction? 

EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES OF THE COMMUNITY 

What is the teacher’s role in using educational resources? 
Human resources 
Physicoi resources 
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Real things. A good classroom environment is found to abound in 
real things. A display of authentic Indian implements, a shell collection, 
a rock collection, an aquarium, a bowl of frog eggs, all aid in learning 
about inanimate objects as well as living things. If children are to adjust 
to the world in which they live and gain a measure of understanding, 
they must come face to face with as many “real things” as can profitably 
be utilized from the environment. Such materials extend learnings by 
helping to build concepts which may lead to development of generaliza- 
tions. That is, as children study “real things'* they observe the character- 
istics, traits, qualities, and the like of the real thing From this experi- 
ence they gain new understanding which assists them to modify cenam 
previous beliefs, concepts or even generalizations. Thus, the study of 
“real things’* aids the child in approaching reality as he attempts to relate 
these things to his own understandings. 

Sound and motion pictures. Motion pictures have been widely used 
in the elementary schools to meet many different needs. They have been 
found helpful in supplying concrete information of varying kinds ranging 
from learning to borrow in subtraction, to furnishing specific data on 
certain cultures. The film has been found useful in helping a child 
clarify a purpose as weil as to give impetus to certain creative learnings. 
Motion pictures have been proven to be excellent for group observation 
and group discussion experiences. Thus, the film may serve as an in- 
structional aid which will stimulate individuals to bring out in the dis- 
cussion their varying and rich backgrounds of experiences. Such discus- 
sions will foster genuine group thinking. 

In unit teaching, the motion picture may be used for many purposes, 
some of which are to (I) bridge the gap between present day living and 
historical periods in the past, (2) teach a specific skill such as working 
with clay, basket weaving and the like, (3) build new understandings of 
certain contemporary cultures, (4) enhance the learning of a tool skill — 
arithmetic, geography, spelling, reading, etc., (5) view situations which 
could not be visualized in any other way, and (6) show the development 
of certain scientific achievements as well as the rise of basic social, re- 
ligious, and economic institutions. This list is not meant to be all-inclu- 
sive, but should help the reader to reflect upon the wide range of possi- 
bilities found within this one instrument. 

Research- has supported the effectiveness of the use of motion pic- 
tures over verbal teaching. The more meaningful and useful information 
that is in the learning process, the greater the retention will be. Since the 


- See Florence Reid. “Films Provide a Riel* Source of Vocabulary Siudy.“ Jour- 
nal of Educational Research, 41 (April. 1958). 617; also W. \V. Charters, Value of 
htoiion Pictures in Formal Educouon, Payne Studies (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1935). 
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2 Produce a high degree of interest, 

3 Make learning more permanent, 

4. Contribute to growth and meaning in vocabulary develop- 
ment, 

5. Provide for experiences not easily obtained through other 
materials, 

6. Develop continuity of thought, 

7. Increase concentration, 

8. Provide a motive for free reading and, 

9 Can be used to stimulate self-activity.' 


Visual aids tend to reinforce and add effectiveness to the teaching- 
learning process They provide for extending experiences beyond the 
physical limitations of the classroom. This is not to imply that reading 
is of lesser importance m learning; in fact, reading becomes an integral 
part of the visual learning experience. A brief discussion will follow 
concerning some of the instructional aids being used by some teachers. 

Readmg materials. In the elementary school, children need a wide 
variety of reading materials beyond the designated textbook for each 
subject. Good teaching implies that efforts will be made toward meeting 
individual differences. If this i$ to be accomplished, teachers must seek 
out and use a variety of reading materials. Reference materials such as 
encycl^edias, atlases, dictionaries, almanacs, and the like should be 
accessible In addition, leaflets, pamphlets, bulletins of various kinds 
which are carefully previewed by the teacher, should be available. Many 
of these are found in lists of free and inexpensive materials. Children’s 
tnag^mes, weekly newspapers, daily newspapers and adult magazines 
contribute also to the wealth of reading material available for instruc- 
tional use. Children’s literature should also be made available. Thus, all 
reading material needs to be carefully selected and representative of a 
e vane y o iterature including folklore, fiction, autobiography, his- 
toric_^ matenals. stories of other lands, and poetry. 
k„ reading materials, many skills may be developed 

son elementary school. Research skills can be acquired 

.Ldvf / , , "“*”8 <i>P=rK„css. That is, he is 

nt '"'“raialion tor himself. This requires knowledge 

?ete™i “'“"“a. alphabetical index, nse of cross 

tion n h*' ^ I a- 'Itc child becomes adept at securing informa- 

further for kTowlet'e "" '» “P'”" 
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the filmstrip with or without participation was significantly superior to 
the motion picture, and there were equal results at various intelligence 
levels. The filmstrip with participation indicated a significant increase 
over the one without participation. 

In addition to the use of filmstrips in the still picture category, the 
opaque projector also can make valuable contributions to unit instruc- 
tion. This piece of equipment provides for using pictures of various 
kinds, materials produced by children, as well as charts, maps or other 
things which need to be enlarged for instructional purposes. A theme, 
written by a child, may be used by projecting it upon a screen for all to 
see. It may be that the teacher is interested in pointing out the descriptive 
words or adjectives which this particular student used in an effective 
manner. The opaque projector, although it is one of the most useful 
instruments, has not been utilired by teachers to the extent that it might 
be. Once teachers find the versatility of this equipment, however, it be- 
comes an important instructional tool for them. 

Flat pictures, which arc perhaps the eariest of all materials to locate, 
have also been neglected as learning aids by teachers. Flat pictures have 
been found to be valuable as aids in initiating unit teaching. Some few 
years ago, the Virginia Electric and Power Company produced a series 
of large wall pictures which depicted domestic progress over the past 
century due to the use of electric power. These pictures had many impli- 
cations for helping children to rec the hardships which people endured 
without electricity. There is no limit to the many fine pictures available 
to teachers today. Pictures of modes of transportation, communication, 
conservation and industry at work, and others all contribute to building 
concepts and understandings- 

AudUory resources. The use of records and recordings are addi- 
tional aids to learning. Nfany fine records have been produced for use 
with cfementary school children. Records relating to units of study from 
music to foreign language may be profitably used with young children. 
In social studies, records may provide sound effects for dramatizations, 
pageants, creative work, choral reading and the like.* Sands points out 
that all recordings fall into six categories. These arc: 

1 . Literature. Masterpieces of drama, lyric poetry, and the essay; 
rpisotlfs i>£«n Xvrifin; bjunor and nonsTfl-se. 

2. History. Great events, speeches, documents; historic utterance 
of prime ministers, rulers, statesmen, dictators, dcmogogucs. 


• lohn U. Mi'chaeliv. Sne/at StaJin /t>r ^hiUren In a DemiKrocf (rniftwooii 
Clittt. N. J : Pienikf-Halt. luck 193fc 
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primary purpose of using instructional aids is to make the lesson more 
meaningful, the teacher must make careful use of films. Important to the 
use of any instructional aid is the planning for its use by the teacher. 
Little or no planning for the use of a particular learning aid may result 
in ineffective instruction. Class preparation and teacher introductions of 
material have been found to be variables in the learning situations when 
using films. For example, it has been reported that a group to which a 
film had been introduced and shown, had an increase of 38 per cent 
retention over the group to which the film had been shown without intro- 
duction. Showing the film a second time after introducing it and provid- 
ing for discussion questions following the showing increased the ability 
of the group to answer test questions 40 per cent over the group which 
had one showing after introduction to the film and 78 per cent over the 
group which had one showing without introduction.* It should become 
clear that the teacher has a major responsibility for selecting appropriate 
visual aids, preparing herself for their use. and orienting the children in 
order to produce the most favorable result possible. 

Still pictures. Perhaps still pictures make up the largest number of 
single instructional aids used m elementary schools. This group of aids 
consists of filmstrips, flat pictures, photographs and the like, with each 
having a certain function if used with careful preparation. The filmstrip 
is one of the easiest to handle and saves instructional time. Dale* reports 
that the use of filmstrips with other aids results in a 35 per cent gain in 
learning and a 55 per cent gain in retention over those instances where 
filmstrips were not used. Filmstrips may be used to an advantage because 
they are so well adapted for discussion during their actual use. In addi- 
tion, they help to provide (or individual dilTcrences by permitting stu- 
dents to clarify points during the presentation. Teacher or pupil com- 
mentary also contributes by helping to make the viewing more effective. 
Many modern textbooks are being supplemented by a series of filmstrips 
which are quite useful in stimulating interest and building appreciation. 

An interesting experiment by Flattery"* compared the effectiveness in 
teaching informational and conccptional social studies material to 422 
th grade students. She used three methods of presenting the material 
to be learned: (a) sound motion pictures, (b) filmstrip without participa- 
tion, and (c) filmstrip with pupil participation. The results reported that 


u‘ G Fowlkes. Auillo-Vmial Paths to Learning 

(New York: Harper and Row. Publishers. 19461 
* Dale, op. at '' 

Appraisal of (he Effectiveness of Selected Insiruc- 
nn” w i,'^ Mouon Pictures and snent F.Inislrips in Elementary School Instruc 
tion (Washington. D. C.: Catholic University of America. 1953), p 67. 
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(4) Recordings of radio programs for classroom use. 

(5) Excerpts from certain selected parts of discs. 

(6) Interviews with resource people. 

(7) Improvement of choral reading, singing and the like. 

(8) Pupils’ discussions, panels, etc. 

(9) Use with the reading program. 

Radio and television. Teachers in today’s schools in many sections 
of the country have found radio a very useful aid to learning. However, 
the mere presence of a radio program, being aired into a classroom, is 
no assurance that it has instructional value. Radio, like the audio-visual 
medium, must be planned for in advance if the greatest value is to be 
received by the learners. Programs dealing with mathematics, science, 
geography, history, and the like must be carefully planned for in order to 
insure that the material to be presented svill be appropriate for the matur- 
ity level of the group listening. 

In school systems uhich utilize their own broadcasting station, such 
as Cleveland, it is possible to plan the programs for speclUc grades and 
with specific purposes in mind. In such situations, usually there are ample 
communications in the form of bulletins, memos, and monthly or weekly 
schedules to keep the teachers informed. It is obvious that this procedure 
is much more adaptable than trying to fit the school program to rigid 
commercial programming. 

The use of radio, however, has many advantages since it is available 
to even the smallest and most remote school. Newscasts, weather reports, 
musical presentations, historical commemorations and important current 
reports of world conditions are only a few of the many uses of radio 
which can be utilized by the alert teacher. Numerous cities are experi- 
menting with the teaching of a foreign language by radio in elementary 
schools. Tape recordings may be used to facilitate the scheduling of pro- 
grams which will permit greater flexibility of use by the classroom 
teacher. 

Although educational teles ision is still in its infanc}', this medium of 
communication has proved its worth for classroom use in many areas of 
the curriculum. Most of the research in this area supports the fact that 
television has a high moiivaiing value lor classroom use. More and more 
schools arc acquiring television inslaflations for classroom viewing; it 
must be recognized that commercial programming restricts the use of this 
medium for classroom use. However, the alert teacher, through the use 
of T. r. Guide and other prc-tclecasting literature, can plan to take ad- 
vantage of programs which w3l be valuable for children to view and 
which arc scheduled during the school day. 
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3. Documentary Matter. Human relations and situations; regional 
customs and charactenstics; dialectal speech. 

4. Science. Sounds made by birds, animals, and fish. 

5. Education. Languages; business education; vocational guid- 
ance; calisthenics. 

6. Music. Symphonic and chamber music; opera and oratorio, 
band music, art songs and folk songs. ^ 

Important to the use of recordings is the skill of involving children 
in activities to determine the effectiveness of the listening. Pupils must 
listen in such a way that their minds are involved in the listening. If the 
children are going to become personally involved in the listening activity, 
then the selection of records must be geared to the on-going learning ex- 
periences of the child. That is, interest and needs of learners must be met 
if they are to gain effectively from this experience. Pupils must want to 
hear it. One of the authors observed an experience m which the pupils 
had requested the teacher to play “In the Hall of the Mountaing King ” 
The first playing of this record attracted very little attention for this fifth 
grade class However, after the teacher related the legend of this record 
to the children, they requested it time and again. Thre was little doubt 
that these children were living the experience. 

Other uses of tapes and records. Just as children are taught to be 
careful observers in the science class, they must also be taught to listen. 
Some authorities have pointed out that listening becomes effective when 
It involves participation. Support for this contention can be found in the 
instance where primary children, in response to rhythmic records, partici- 
pate by doing what the music tells them No one who has observed this 
procedure could deny the effect of participation upon listening. Choral 
reading, singing in unison and the like also make listening an art. 

The actual making of a recording is also an effective learning activity. 
Tape is recommended as it is simpler to work with and cheaper to use 
than other types of recording equipment due to its being easily erased. 
Many uses have been found for tape recordings in schools. Some of these 
are: 


(1) Plays and dramatizations taken from units developed in class- 
rooms. 

(2) Assembly programs. 

(3) Speech correction, foreign language instruction. 


1‘rocedureT in Teaching (New York: The Ron- 
ald Press Company, 1956), p. 423 
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some of the children partially taught by using television; some taught by 
the same teacher using conventional instructional methods; and some 
taught by a different teacher using conventional methods. The results 
indicated that the conventional method was superior for the high-abiiity 
children, although television was superior for the children In the average 
ability range. There uere no significant differences between the conven- 
tional method and the television instruction for the low-abilily group.* 
Obviously, a great deal more research needs to be completed before final 
decisions can be reached, but it is a fact that television will be used more 
extensively in education as more refinements are made in future years. 

Curriculum becomes a vital issue when children in six stales are 
viewing the same television lesson daily The problem of pacing or try- 
ing to have all fifth graders, for example, ready for each day's televised 
Spanish lesson is a case in point. Lessons beamed for large numbers of 
children have the same weaknesses that exist in any given classroom 
where a teacher focuses attention only on the average of the class: the 
bright become bored and the slow get further behind. However, this and 
other problems will be solved as more c.tperience is gained in using 
television. 

Maps and other graphic representations. Graphic aids art an essen- 
tial in every classroom in the elementary school. Perhaps at no other 
time has there been such an abundance of commercially produced aids. 
Primary teachers spend much time working with children and producing 
their own neighborhood maps or maps showing the way to school. This 
experience helps children to gain their first understandings of cartog- 
raphy. These pictorial-tj'pc maps give meaning to the child's under- 
standing of space and distance as well as direction. 

Increased understandings arc developed as the children mature. 
Charts and graphs which show products of the state or region help the 
children to refine their map concepts until they reach the stage of growth 
when they begin to depict ph)‘sica! features of a map such as boundaries, 
oceans, continents, roads, rivers, etc Map symbols need to be mastered 
during the intermediate grades. By the time the child reaches the upper 
elementary grades, he should possess the skill of locating positions 
through the use of latitude and longitude. Modem maps and globes use 
a simplified grid sj^tem which assists the child at this stage of dcvelop- 
mcnt Through the use of numbers or letters, as found on road maps, he 
learns to locate horizontal and vertical lines which pin-point certain 
places where they intersect. 


• J»mes S. Jacob* atwj Joan K. BoItcBbaclier. "Teachinj Sevenlb Grade .^taihe- 
matie* by Televisjon,*' .^(aihemastct Teacher. 33 (Noverat<r, 1960), 343-47. 
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The 1968 Broadcasting Yearbook reported in 1968 that there were 
approximately 78 million televi^on sets in American homes, which ac- 
counts for more than one-third of the world’s T.V. sets; 20 per cent of 
the world’s T.V. stations are also found in tlw United States. Certainly, 
teachers should take advantage of this medium of communication to help 
make their instruction more meaningful. Homework or out-of-school 
assignments may be made which will require the child to view certain 
programs that are telecast at hours other than school time. Home-school 
relations should be considered in such cases so that family problems will 
not arise which may cause more harm than the values received. Com- 
munications with the home in advance of such assignment will aid in this 
respect. 

Closed circuit T V is still very expensive and is being used only on 
a limited basis in certain selected communities around the country. Many 
of these projects are sponsored by phi1anthro|Mc foundations. Preliminary 
reports indicate that many advantages accrue from the use of closed cir- 
cuit T. V In such cases, an outstanding teacher may present a science 
lesson or some other instructional material for viewing by all children 
of a specific grade level within the system. This excellent teacher has not 
only the advantages of her capabilities, but also those of a technically 
trained staff. In such situations, thousands of children are able to share 
the excellence of the one teacher who would, under ordinary conditions, 
have been instructing about 30 pupils. This should not be considered a 
threat to the classroom teacher in terms of her own security. But the class- 
room teacher should recognize the television program as she would any 
other community resource. Thus, a team approach becomes essential if 
the demonstrating teacher’s effectiveness is to be realized. 

Some of the kinds of programs which teachers will find useful are: 

1. Storytelling, 

2. Special events; community, nation, or world, 

3. Science demonstrations, 

4. Dramatic presentations, 

5. Weather reports, 

6. Historical presentations based upon fact, 

7. Current affairs, such as inaugurations, reports to the nation, 
foreign events and dignitaries, catastrophies — floods, etc. 

One interesting experiment in uring television to instruct seventh 
grade children is somewhat revealing and also points to some of the 
precautions which must be taken when using this instructional medium. 
Jacobs and Bollenbacker compared achievement of three groups of 
seventh graders in arithmetic. Comparison was made through having 
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1. to increase and sustain attention; 

2. to provide concreteness, realism and “like likeness" in stimulus 
situations calculated to instigate learning; 

3. to apply and increase the mcaningfulness of abstract concepts 
for the student; 

4. to bring events, remote either in place, space or time, into the 
classroom; 

5. to introduce opportunities for situational or “field” types of 
learning as contrasted with hnear-ordcr-verbal and written 
language communication; 

6. to facilitate or advance processes of applying what is learned 
to realistic performances and life situations; 

7. to stimulate interest, increase motivation, introduce a variety 
of stimulation; and generally 

8. to increase the personal involvement of students in learning.*® 


TEACHING MACHINES AND PROGRAMMED LEARNING 

For several decades, educators have been seeking self-motivating de- 
vices for aiding pupils in reinforcing learning Teachers have used work- 
books, duplicated materials and other aids to facilitate drill experiences 
for children at all grade levels The task of trying to keep up with mark- 
ing workbooks so that children would know of their progress and to 
work further on revealed weaknesses has almost become insurmount- 
able. In (954, Skinner stated. 

. . . she (teacher) spends as liitte tune as possible on drl)) subjects and 
eagerly subscribes lo philosophies of education which emphasize material 
of greater inherent interest. . . Eventually, weaknesses of technique 
emerge in the disguise of a reformulation of the aims of education. Skills 
are minimized in favor of vague achievements — educating for democracy, 
educating the whoJe child 

It would appear that Skinner’s criticism was well-founded. However, 
teachers of today need not be caught in the dilemma of whether to rein- 
force skills or to teach intan^ble values; both are essential ingredients 
to a sound educati'onaf program. 


C, R. Carpenter, “Psychological Concepts and Audio-Visual Instruction,” 
ffudio-f^isual Conimunicaiion Retiew, 5 (Fall, 1957). 362. 

*1 B. F. Skinner, “The Science of Ixaming and the Art of Teaching.” Harxard 
Educationai Review, 24 (Spring. 1954), 86-7. 
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Maps, globes, charts, ar>d diagrams have significant places in unit 
work Maps are needed to relocate important historical places and events. 
Geography is related to historical facts in most cases. The adventure of 
studying the history being made at the North Pole cannot produce vital 
understandings without the use of maps and globes. Literature, also, can 
be studied m conjunction with the use of maps. Some companies have 
produced pictorial literary maps which virtually give life to the study of 
literature of early New England, the South, the western movement and 
the like. Still another important facet of study is air travel maps which 
shows the main air travel lanes as well as distances and lime involved in 
traveling between points. All such instructional aids contribute to moti- 
vating the learner and consequently should produce pupils with better 
understandings and increased skills if the aids arc used cfTectively. 

Graphs and charts are of no lesser importance, and should be utilized 
to help children gam understandings of situations where numbers of sta- 
tistics are meaningless. Graphs to depict recordings of temperatures might 
help the pupils to see graphically the meaning of average or mean tem- 
perature for the day, week, or month. Charts may be used in explaining 
the earth’s layers which may be exposed through the use of a cut-away 
chart. Important to the development of skills in the use of any graphic 
aid is the significance attached to the building of concepts which lead 
to greater understandings. Pupils must be able to see relationships be- 
tween the skills learned and the usefulness of the learning. 

Pupils enjoy map making and this experience may lead to new under- 
standings. This can be enhanced until the learner reaches the stage of 
being able to develop a relief map. This three-dimensional map helps 
pupils develop concepts of topography. Perhaps the most important ex- 
perience attached to the relief map may be the tactile impressions which 
children receive from feelings of elevation of mountains, the curve of val- 
leys and flatness of lakes and oceans.’ 


What Are Some Gtiideposts for Using Audio-Visual Aids? 

Numerous other aids to learning could be added here to this brief 
discussion of some of the most helpful aids being used by teachers. Car- 
penter has produced a list of uses for audio-visual aids which are based 
upon psychological concepts for learning. This list, if carefully followed, 
will lead the teacher to more effective use of all audio-visual aids. These 
uses are: 


® Sands, op. cit., p. 216 
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Resulls measured on sJandardized achievcfnent test scores showed the 
experimental group to be significanily suiwrior to the control group on 
both the second and sixth grade levels.'* 

At Hollins College in Virginia, the psychology department tested a 
beginning algebra course on eighth graders in the Roanoke, Virginia, 
Public School System. The subject matter was presented in the form of a 
programmed textbook. Students worked on the course fifty minutes a 
day. There was no class explanation and no homework. In less than one 
semester, all thirty-four students completed a full year's work. Half 
achieved a ninth-grade score on a standard examination. The other half 
averaged or exceeded the eighth grade score At the end of the follow- 
ing semester, students were retested. The average retention of this group 
for one semester was over 90 per cent." 

Other research investigations have been conducted in which students 
at elementary, high school, and college levels and adults in industry have 
been instructed through the use of programmed courses of study with- 
out supplementary explanations, textbooks or homework. The results of 
these investigations provide evidence that programmed teaching is sig- 
nificantly superior to more conventional types of teaching in terms of 
content learned, retention of content learned, time required for learning 
to take place, student motivation, and student preference.'® 


What Are the Psycholosical Foundations lor Programmed 
Learning? 

The success enjoyed by leaching machines and programmed learning 
has been credited to the fact that their approach to learning is based 
upon sound psychological principles. Hilgard enumerated six established 
principles in the psychology of learning from which programmed learn- 
ing derives support: 


1. Programmed learning recognizes individual differences by begin- 
ning where the learner »s and by petmitiing him to proceed at his own 
pace, ft is possible that programmed learning may succeed in reducing in- 
dividual differences because of these features. 


Douglas Porter, “Some Effects of Year-Long Teaching hfaebine Instruction,” 
Automatic Teaching. The Stale of the Art, ed E H. Galanter. (New York: John 
Wilcy 4 Sons. 1959), pp. 85-90. 

^*TEMAC ProgrammeiJ Learning Meteeiait, Report Number 2 OVilmette, liJ.; 
Encyclopaedia Bntannica Films. 1961), pp 18-20. 

** Lawrence M. Stolurow, Teaching bj MacUne, Cooperative Research Mono- 
graph Number 6, United States Department of Health. Education, and Welfare 
(Washington- Government Printing Office, 1961)- 
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It is ioteresting to note that interest in and development of teaching 
devices occurred much earlier in educational history than might other- 
wise be presumed by this relatively recent consideration of their possi- 
bilities for use in our public schools and colleges. Mellan, in examining 
the patents registered in the United States Patent Office, learned that 
the earliest patent concerned with teaching and educational devices, ap- 
pliances and apparatus was a contribution of H. Chard, dated Febru- 
ary 17, 1809, which patented a “Mode of Teaching to Read.’* This de- 
vice was followed closely by a “Mode of Teaching to Write,” patented 
by S. Randall on October I, 1810. These patents introduced a long series 
of patents concerned with educational devices, and by 1936 patents had 
been issued on 600 to 700 inventions on the subjects of leaching and 
education. *- 

These early devices, however, would not be considered today as true 
teaching machines because they did not present a programmed course 
of study to the learner or provide immediate feedback with regard to 
the correctness of his response. 

iVhat Are Some Recent Teaching Devices? 

A modem teaching machine is a mechanical device by which a pro- 
gram is displayed to a learner. It usually presents one frame (item) at a 
time, provides some method for the student to indicate an overt response, 
shows whether the response is correct or not, prevents cheating by the 
student, maintains a record of student responses, and makes possible the 
use of non-verbal programs. The program contained within the teaching 
machine is composed of subject matter arranged in a carefully planned 
senes of sequential items which lead the student to mastery of the sub- 
ject with minimal error. Information is given to the student in small 
units to which he responds by completing a sentence, working a problem, 
or answering a question. Items are designed so that the student can 
make correct responses while progressing toward more and more com- 
plex material. 

Porter used a teaching machine to teach spelling to elementary school 
children. These children used a simple mechanical device while working 
at their seats in class during a »;hool year. The program used in the 
machine corresponded to the standard lessons used by the control group- 
TTie children were enrolled in second and sixth grade classes and were 
given 22 out of the normal 34 weeks of spelling instruction by machine. 
No spoken instruction was given to chUdren in the experimental group. 


'2 Ibert Mellan, ‘Teaching and Educational 
tal Education, 4 {March, 1936). 291-300. 
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learners. Only carefully controlled, extensive research investigations will 
ultimately determine whether programmed learning is to be a substan- 
tial force or an ephemeral fad in the educational machinery of our na- 
tion’s schools. However, preliminary reports from schools trying this In- 
novation are indeed encouraging. It is without doubt the search will 
continue to find the best learning aids possible for the world’s children. 


What Is Computer Assisted Instruction? 

Although there is at present no widespread use of computers for 
instruction, this innovation is just around the corner. Some corporations 
which have been instrumental in developing the computer for instruc- 
tion have indicated another five years is needed to perfect the technology 
and reduce the cost so that the machinery will be marketable. 

The Stanford University project is one of the best known Instructional 
computer projects. It has student terminals in schools surrounding Palo 
Alto and now extends across the United States from the computer located 
at the University. Modern mathematics is taught via a drill-and-practice 
routine from text materials prepared by the project director. This is a 
highly sophisticated program and requires a tremendous amount of 
computer memory. The student enters his name via the teletypewriter 
keyboard as he begins the program, communicates with the computer 
by name, and receives tests, diagnostic branching, instruction, and daily 
reports of his progress via the terminal Materials in mathematics and 
s|«]}ijig, which have been validated over ibe past several years, are avail- 
able now.*^ 

The use of the computer will not eliminate the teacher. However, her 
role will become more diversified. At best, a team of teacher aides, 
teacher programmers, and others will be required to assist the teacher 
managing the learning experience. Thus Computer Assisted Instruction 
(CAI) will facilitate individualized instruction. 


EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES OF THE COMMUNITY 

The teacher has a major responsibility to know and understand the 
commuiuiy in which she leaches. Jl cannot be assumed that each commu- 
nity Is the same. Communities may possess much natural wealth, but 


See William A. Rogers and l.awrencc M. Garigilio, Toward a Computer 
Based Jnsiruciionol System. WashiBglon, DCj U. S. Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 1967. 
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2 Programmed learning requires that the learner be acti'C. Learning 
by doing is an old educational slc^an, and it is still a good one. The 
leaching machine (or program in other form) fights the tendency for the 
pupil to be passive and inattentive by requiring his participation if the 
lesson is to move 

3 Programmed learning provides immediate knowledge of results. 
Whether because it provides reinforcement, reward, or cognitive feedback, 
there is abundant testimony that knowledge of results is important in 
learning It favors learning the right thing: it prevents repeating and 
fixating the wrong answers. 

4. Programmed learning emphasizes the organized nature of knowl- 
edge because it requires continuity between the easier (earlier) concepts 
and the harder (later) ones. Again, all learning theories have some place 
for meaningfulncss, for understandable relationships, for assimilating the 
new to the familiar The program builder cannot be as arbitrary about 
contents as the ordinary laboratory student of learning (with his multiple- 
unit mazes or nonsense lists of various lengths), the programmer has to 
make one step fit the next and provide the hint or cue for the next. He has 
to examine the subject matter very carefully in order to find out what has 
to be known before something eke can be learned, and he eliminates side 
issues that do not lead to cumulative learning. 

5 Programmed learning provides spaced review in order to guarantee 
the high order of success that has become a standard requirement of good 
programs. Review with application, if properly arranged, permits a high 
order of learning on the first run through a program. While there is no 
rule against going through a program a second lime, if there have been 
many errors, the aim is to produce essentially errorless learning the first 
time around. 

6. Programmed learning reduces anxiety because the learner is not 
threatened by the task: He knows that he can learn and is learning, and 
gains the satisfaction that this knowtiedge brings. Lest this seems to be a 
trivial observation, we need only to be reminded that many children has e 
been so frustrated by school learning tasks that they have never had the 
satisfaction of coming up to expectations; we have no way of knowing 
the costs we have to pay for this accumulated frustration.'* 

Needed research in programmed learning. Although many investi- 
gations have been conducted in the area of programmed learning, the 
results of these studies have been more provocative Ihan definitive. Each 
finding uncovers additional areas of programmed learning which need 
to be explored. There is a need for research in techniques of program 
construction and the effects of programmed instruction upon individual 


'« Ernest R Hilgard, ••XVhat Support from 
iia! of the National Education /Itsocialion, 50 


the Psychology of Learning?" Jour' 
(November, 1961), 20 . 
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1. (o develop a purpose for the visit so that (he (earners will be 
aware of the purpose; 

2. to know your visitor in terms of the specific contributions he 
is able to make to the purpose for the visit; 

3. to plan with the visitor in advance of the visit in order to in- 
form him of the grade level involved, the problems which lead 
to his invitation, and plan for his use, time, etc., and any 
special or particular situations which may arise; 

4. to plan with the children in advance of the visit concerning 
ways they can acquire the most from the visit; 

5. to plan for follow-up activities after the visit — clarify con- 
cepts, clear up misconceptions, appraise visit with children 
in terms of the purpose. 

In some schools, a catalogue of resource visitors may be available. 
It such is available, it will facilitate work for the teacher in identifying 
and locating the needed resource. For exampk, s cataloging of names 
may be listed under such topics as “Hobbies” or “Agencies,” under 
which would be the names of people in the community who have been 
contacted and agreed to come to the school as resource visitors. Usually 
this list would also contain information pertaining to the specific hobby, 
the extent of the collection if such is available, the days and hours 
during the week when it would be convenient for the visitor to come 
to the school. In addition, it may also be recommended that this visitor 
might best be utilized at a particular grade level. Although duplication 
is not always undesirable, time and the level of presentation may make 
it practical for limiting the visit to a specific grade. 

Physical resources. The field trip or excursion is rapidly becoming 
an important aspect of curriculum planning. Unit instruction can hardly 
serve the interests and needs of children in schools where resource visitors 
and field trips are prohibited or are not utilized by the staff. Like the use 
of resource visitors, the use of the field trip should grow out of specific 
demartds of the curriculum. A field trip should not be taken simply be- 
cause the board of education has established a policy that one trip a year 
is permitted. A need for the experiences involved in visiting a certain 
place within the community must be paramount in making the visit. 
Children learn from seeing new and novel situations. Their interests are 
intensified, and this enhances learning. Such adventures are deemed 
worthy because of the organized learning which is made meaningful 
through a carefully planned trip. Field trips may be employed for at 
least three purposes.'* 


‘Sands, op. cit., p. 56. 
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may differ quite widely in how the wealth is utilized. The values held by 
the members of the community, their unselfishness and creative ingenuity 
will be reflected in the utilization of the natural endowments. The teacher 
must understand something of the level of operation within the com- 
munity m order to help define its needs as well as to raise the level of 
aspirations of the people. 


What Is the Teacher's Role in Using Educational Resources? 

If the teacher begins building a foundation for understanding the 
community from the time she accepts a leaching position, she will waste 
less time on the job in getting effective teaching underway. That is, read- 
ing available materials about the community, visiting the community 
with the purpose in mind of building initial understanding and visiting 
its major social institutions will build early concepts of the available 
resources — human, natural and material. 

This vast laboratory holds within It much of the learning of the world 
at work, the problems of human relationships, and the need for man to 
understand ways of controlling and adapting to his environment. The 
alert teacher will become more skillful when she finds how these re- 
sources may best be utilized for producing more efficient learning situa- 
tions related to basic classroom activities. The teacher may need to 
exert leadership in a given school toward encouraging the administra- 
tion to recognize the value of utilizing the community for improving 
instruction. It is hoped that the beginning teacher or teacher in service 
will find propitious conditions within the school relative to policies gov- 
erning uses of community resources. Some of the ways which teachers 
may utilize the community in improving the educational program are: 


1- to invite people to the school who have special talents, skills 
or experiences such as being a native of another land, possess- 
ing a unique collection of certain items, having a trade or pro- 
fession and the like. 

2. to take the children to visit a particular business, industry, 
agency, park or lake and the like. 


Human resources. !i can be readily seen that the use of community 
esources requires either the resource come to the school or the children 
go to the resource. Important then, to the successful utilization of re- 
^urces relating to the community are the specific purposes for their use. 
These should be identified and thoroughly understood by the teacher and 
the group in a cooperative endeavor. Some suggested guides which will 
facilitate the use of bringing human resources to the classroom are: 
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6 . Final evaluation and foHott'-up: 

(a) teaching values; enriching, vitalizing, motivating, socializ- 
ing, etc.; 

(b) constructive influence on pupils* appreciation, attitudes, 
understandings and skills; 

(c) application to over-all learning experience. 


SUMMARY 

Newer methods of teaching require the use of many materials. A 
knowledge of how to make effective use of materials is essential. Re- 
search has supported the thesis that learning is improved and greater 
efficiency is gained from prudent use of audio-visual aids. Such innova- 
tions as teaching machines, programmed textbooks, and computer as- 
sisted instruction are based upon sound psychological principles and will 
facifitate learning based upon individual differences if teachers will recog- 
nize their roles In the use of these innovations. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVmES AND PROBLEMS 

1. Prepare a bulletin board which you believe would be useful for initial- 
ing a unit Have the class make constructive suggestions for improving it. 

2. Make a list of the types of real things which could be brought to the 
classroom to facilitate instruction and learning. 

3. List the sources of possible field trips m yewr community. If you were 
permitted to make only one trip per year, indicate where you would take the 
children in each grade and lustify yovr selection. 

4. Preview and evaluate at least three films which you could use in the 
grade you are teaching or the grade of your interest. Discuss your evaluation 
with the class. 

5. Demonstrate the use of three instructional aids to your class Tell why 
you selected them and what you would hope to accomplish with pupils as a 
result of their use. 

6. Organize the class according to grade level interests of each class mem- 

Ler Afsd iwr.b grevp; fl) she af a swSabia i.w! 

for class discussion; (2) the task of prrpanng a flexible dail}' schedule to show 
how certain phases of the unit are developed. Curriculum materials should 
be used freely, together with demonstrations and the like. 

7. Locate a programmed textbook in your curriculum laboratory or li- 
brary and bring it to class. Examine it to see if it meets the psychological 
principles enumerated on pages 155 and 156. 
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1. to gain an over-all view related to the area under study (usu- 
ally no detailed assignments arc made); 

2 . to involve the children in a detailed study of a certain field 
which involves collecting of specimens for zoological study, 
samples of rocks for geology, data for a study of social prob- 
lems, and the like; 

3. to visit, on an extended trip covering a wide geographical 
area, such places as historical cities within a state or nation. 

Field trips must be carefully planned due to the specific nature of 
the place to be visited The safely and welfare of each pupil must be 
cautiously considered. For example, private cars should not be utilized 
for such occasions. Liability insurance ami other considerations are im- 
portant. Teachers should, however, invite a specific number of parents 
to travel with the class depending upon the age of the group. For exam- 
ple, a parent for each five first grade children may be a desirable ratio, 
while a parent for each ten or twelve pupils at the seventh grade level 
may be sufficient, School buses then will usually accommodate the en- 
tire group. Teachers must also be aware of the administrative responsi- 
Wity for such an event and thus recognize the need for basic policy. 
The following guide is presented for teachers to become aware of some- 
of the planning which is essential for arranging and utilizing the field trip. 

1. Evaluate the advantages in taking the field trip in order that 
as many contacts as possible may be utilized. 

2. Determine the purpose or possible combination of purposes 
lor conducting field trips. 

3. Examine survey data for; 

(a) materials that will develop useful concepts; 

(b) situations around which activities may be organized that 
will assist pupils in developing desirable attitudes, skills, 
and understanding 

4. Make necessary arrangements in advance with; 

(a) school authorities; 

(b) owner, or representatives ot places to be visited; 

(c) parents; 

(d) transportation officials. 

5. Pupils should be adequately prepared tor the trip os to; 

(a) purpose; ^ 

(b) need tot special dothiug and equipment (notebooks, field 
glasses, etc.); 

(c) individual or group responsibilities. 
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prologue to part M 


What is a signihcant educational experience? 

This question is continually being asked by professional edu- 
cators and lay persons throughout the land. The search for 
an answer continues as each group of specialists, educators, 
and laymen in all fields pressures for a new curriculum. A 
few years ago reading was receiving wide attention due to 
the criticism of “Johnny’s inability to read “ Recent develop- 
ments in automation and in the science-centered contest for 
world-wide influence have made an impact upon the math- 
ematics and science programs in the elementary schools. 

No area of the curriculum has escaped the interest of the 
public, unless it be the fine arts. Spelling, handwriting, and 
phonics are but a few of the specifics within the language arts 
which have been singled out for an attack on the school’s 
curriculum. Programs for the socially and economicaUy dis- 
^vantaged, the ^ted, and the slow learner have emerged. 

oreign language study has begun in many elementary schools 
in the primary grades. In addition, the need for greater em- 
p asis in physical education for physical fitness has been cited 
by the late President John F. Kennedy. 

Mass revision of the mathematics programs seems to be mak- 
ing progress. Studies in mathematics, such as those conducted 
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at the University of Maryland and the University of Illinois, 
are finding their ways into the public schools as evidenced by 
the completely new elementary mathematics textbooks. Less 
emphasis is given to the social aspects of arithmetic, as a 
greater emphasis is made upon scholarship, insight, and sp~ 
preciation of arithmetic in our culture. 

The social studies area has received increasing attention in 
the past decade and it now appears that concept-oriented 
programs using the inquiry process will emerge in the schools 
in the jears ahead. Many issues rematn to be resolved with 
respect to the role of the traditional social science disciplines, 
the selection of learning experiences that arc relevant to par- 
ticular age groups, and the readiness of American commu- 
nities to accept the vigorous investigations by youngsters who 
use open inquiry in their study of man’s social condition. 

The discussion which follows in this part of the book is in- 
tended to inform prospective teachers of the developments 
which have taken place in curriculum and to present the 
characteristics of adequate programs in each area. Prospec- 
tive teachers, (ike teachers in service, must continue to read 
popular articles that propose changes in the total program. 
There is. however, need for cautious judgment here. The 
matters of balance of objectives and supporting values must 
be thoughtfully considered if the emeiging curriculum is to 
serve the needs of pupils in a democracy. 
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INIKUUUbllUN „ 

^Vhat were the beginnings of kindergarten and nursery school/ 

Nursery school 

The Head Start pro)ect 

The fcindergarien 

Acceptance and support 

VALUES IN NURSERY AND KINDERGARTEN EXPERIENCES 

What IS the need for sociological and psychological values? 

What is the curriculum design for pre-primary education? 

The nursery school program 
Some alternatives for the individual 
Scheduling the program 
The kindergarten program 
Physical development 
Social-emotional considerntionr 
Language development 
/leading readiness 
Social (earnings 
Teaching the skills of inquiry 
Science experiences 
Quantitative experiences 

NVhat equipment and supplies should be found in the kinder- 
garten? 

Play equipment 
h/anipuiaiive materials 
Furniture 

How does the kindergarten fit into the total school program? 
How is progress assessed in kindergarten? 

How do we develop effective teacher-parent relationships? 
RESEARCH IN PRE-PRIMARY EDUCATION 
Nursery school investigations 
Kindergarten research 


SUMMARY 
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INTRODUCTION 

Educational opportunities for the pre-primary age child are a rela- 
tively recent development In the United States. In 1 965 a massive attempt 
was made through Project Head Start, funded by the Federal Govern- 
ment, to provide preschool education for millions of children who were 
considered socially and economically disadvantaged. However, as late as 
1968' it was reported that only 33 states were providing financial aid of 
some sort to local school districts for kindergarten education Controversy 
still exists, and even at the present time wide differences of opinion both 
within the profession and on the part of the general public continue to 
emerge. There js, however, little doubt that educational opportunities 
for youngsters of less than first grade age have been meeting with in- 
creasing favor as professional cducaton and the public gain broader 
understandings of the goals and nature of preschool education programs. 


^y/iat Were the Seginninzs of Kindergarten and Nursery School? 
At the outset, the nursery school and the kindergarten were motivated 
by separate and distinct social forces. The nursery school has been, tradi- 
tionally, a place where the youngest children of the poorer families were 
cared for. A characteristic of the nursery school has been its custodial 
nature. The central function of the kindergarten has been envisioned as 
that of educating those children who were not yet old enough to enter 
the first grade, the beginning reading grade of the elementary school. 

Nursery school. The first nursery school of record is probably one 
which was opened in 1769 at Walbach, France and it was the forerunner 
of the Infants School in that nation. Approximately a half century later a 


' See P. Berson, •'Eafly duldhood &fucation,” American Education, 4 

(October 1963), 7-13. 
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nursery school was organized in New Lanark, Scotland, and in 1826 the 
first nursery school in the United States was founded in New Harmony, 
Indiana, The nursery school movement has gained ground in England 
to the point where official recognition was given to the nursery school as 
a part of the total educational program, as a result of the Fisher Act of 
1918 and the Education Act of 1944. 

In the United States the nursery school developed rather leisurely 
with notable exceptions during the years of the Great Depression and 
during World War II. In 1928 it was estimated that there were 600 
nursery programs in operation and by 1940, as a result of the impetus 
provided hy the W. P. A.-supported effort, there were 3,000 nursery units 
in the nation. W’orld War II sustained the need for nursery schools due 
to the advent of the “working mother” in American war industries. Fol- 
lowing the end of World War II the number of nursery school programs 
declined as federal support was withdrawn. 

It is difficult to obtain extensive and current information regarding 
the number of nursery school programs m operation due to the various 
sponsorships of such programs and because many state agencies of edu- 
cation do not include this data in their reports. Moustakas and Berson® 
have reported, for example, that there are six rather common types of 
sponsorship, with the privately operated nursery school outnumbering 
all others by a wide margin as shown in Table II. 

It may be observed that child care centers have not been Included in 
this discussion to this point. The typical child care center differs in es- 
sence from the nursery school in that it provides facilities for children of 


TABLE It 

Nursery School Sponsorship 


Type of School 

Sponsorship Number 

Private nursery school 1310 

Cooperative nursery schools 262 

Laboratory nuneiy schools 224 

Parochial nursery schools 106 

Public-school nursery schools 47 

Community nursery school 1 8 


TOTAL 1967 


2 Clark E. Moustakas and Minnie Perrin Berson, The Nursery School and C 
Care Center (New York: William Morrow & Co , 1955), p. 18. 
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working parents and for children from needy families. Such centers 
usually operate for longer periods each day rather than for the 2'/^ to 4 
hour period often provided in the nursery school. School age children 
may, also, be cared for in child care centers before and after school 
hours. In some presentations of pre-kindergarten programs the nursery 
school and child care center may be treated as one, but to the extent that 
they differ in terms of primary purpose and organization they are not one 
and the same. 

The Head Start project. The Head Start project with its inception 
under the Federal sponsorship of the Office of Economic Opportunity 
emerged during the summer of 1965. While private nursery schools 
mainly care for upper and middle-class children. Head Start provides an 
expansion of early childhood education to include children of the lower 
class. A wide range of curriculum experiences have been tried and re- 
searched to determine the best curriculum for preschool children. Pro- 
grams have included free play, language development, experiences to 
foster cognitive development, dramatic play, creative play, physical skill 
development, and a host of other acnviiics. 

Head Start was largely a program developed at the local level with 
no national direction dictated by the Office of Economic Opportunity. 
The centers were required to reflect the wide range of influence which 
the family and social environment exert on the child's educational devel- 
opment. Each center was permitted to choose the extent of emphasis it 
wished to place on such components as medical care, parent participa- 
tion, and community involvement * 

In many publications the success of Head Start has been pointed out. 
A report by former Commissioner of Education Howe slates that 
“through Federal programs such as Head Start, we have seen some early 
indications of how successful programs can give children of this age the 
self-confidence and language skills needed to succeed in school.”* On the 
other hand, Jensen, writing on Head Start in another publication, states, 
“If Head Start does not produce the expected results (and so far it has 
not) it is because it is too little too late or is not followed up long enough 
and intensively enough.”* 

To add still more to the confusion of the success of Head Start, West- 
inghouse Learning Corporation and Ohio University conducted an ex 
post facto research study to determine “to what degree it had a psycho- 


* Jerome HeJlfnuth (ed.l, Disodranfaged Child' Head Stan and Early Interven- 
tion (SeatlJe; Special Child PubUcalions. Inc., 1968), p 8 

■* Harold Howe, “The People Who Serve Education” (Washington. D. C : U. S. 
Department of Heafih. Education, and Welfare, Government Printing Office. 1969). 
P- 3. 

* Hellmuth, op. cii., p. 54 
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logical and intellectual impact on children which has persisted into the 
primary grades.” This study sample included children from 104 Head 
Start centers and compared them with similar children who did not attend 
Head Start programs The study was concerned with children who at- 
tended both summer and full-year programs, beginning in the summer of 
1965 and extending through the summer of 1968. On instruments such 
as The Illinois Test of Psycholingiiislic AbiUlies, Children’s Self-Concept 
Index, Stanford Achievement Test, and others, no significant differences 
were found at the end of either grade two or grade three for the total 
group There was, however, a significant difference in favor of Head 
Start over the control group on the results of the Metropolitan Readiness 
Tests.^ Although there will continue to be much controversy over the 
nature of these findings, perhaps the answer to the success of Head Start 
will be found m the testing of new hypotheses concerning the program. 
Among some questions to be answered are: 

1 Why were some locally planned programs more successful 
than others? 

2. What was the relationship of program success to staff qual- 
ifications? 

3. Were local needs more specifically identified and dealt with 
in some programs than in others? 

4. Should Head Start type programs continue on into the ele- 
mentary grades one, two, and three, with formal learning 
based on the individual’s readiness? Thus there would be a 
delay in abstract type learning experiences into what is nor- 
mally considered the elementary grades. 

The least that can be said is that we need to continue to study preschool 
education for deprived children, since we have not found the kind of 
program which produces a readiness for America’s “middle<lass” 
schools. Perhaps the answer will be found in a modification of primary 
education and an individual approach to learning. 

Tlw kindergarten. The kindergarten, or child's garden, is the out- 
growth of the thought and practices of such people as Montessori of Italy, 
Rousseau of France and Froebel of Germany, the latter often considered 
the “Father of the kinderganen." Rousseau’s emphasis upon the free 


Impact oj Head S, art- An Evaluation of the Egrets of Head Start 
Experiences on Children s Cognitive and Agecthe Development. Vo). 1 (Washing- 
ton D. C: Westmehouse Uarrong Corpotation/Ohio University. Office of 
hconomic Opportunity, March 1969), pp i-n 
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development of the child with little molding by adults', Montessori’s em- 
phasis upon keen development of the sensory aspects of learning; Froe- 
bel’s concern for carefully planned experiences related to childrens’ inter- 
ests — all these may be recognized as strong influences in the modem 
kindergarten. 

In the United States the kindergarten movement gained ground ini- 
tially in the eastern part of the nation where it was soon to undergo mod- 
ification from original European concepts. Patty Smith Hill was the 
leader of a group who held the position that the kindergarten should be 
involved with a more liberal and experimental philosophy than suggested 
by the Froebelian advocates.* Susan Blow led the opposition to this 
liberal element, but the impact upon edocstionsl philosophy of thinkers 
such as John Deivey lent support to the liberal experimental group and 
the kindergarten movement m the United States began to fake on features 
of its own. 

In terms of pupti enrollment m kindergartens m this country, there 
has been a sharp increase of more than one-ha/f million pupils from 1 950 
to 1955, Enrollment increases may be seen in Figure IX for the years 
1919-1963. Although the increases have been strikiog, both in public 
and private school kindergartens, it is worth noting that, for the school 
year 1955-1956, the public kindergarten enrollment accounted for 5 per 
cent of the total public school enrollment, grades kindergarten through 
twelve.* When this figure is compared to the first grade enrollments for 
that jvar which accounted for 1 1 per cent of the total enrollment, it is 
apparent that many five-year-old youngsters arc not provided, or have no 
recourse to, the kindergarten experience. Only in the eleventh and 
twelfth grades do the percentages of total school enrollment fall near or 
below the kindergarten figure. 

According to information available from the source cited above, the 
child who lives in a rural area will be less likely to attend a kindergarten 
than the child who lives in an urban area.* As an example, it has been 
found that of 1 199 rural counties in 38 states only 477 provide kinder- 
garten programs. In these counties the kindergarten enrollment accounted 
for 1.8 per cent of the total public school enrollment. When this is com- 
pared with the 5 per cent figure for the nation as a whole it may be 
seen that the rural areas have been comparatively stow in extending the 
opportunities of kindergarten education. 


^For a more thorough (reatment sec W. S. Monroe (ed). Encyclopedia of 
Educanonol Research (New York Tbe Ktacmillaii Co., I960), pp. 647-53. 

’'United Slates Bureau oS the Census, Statistictil Abttraci of the Vniied Slates 
(Washington- Government Printing Office. 1959). pp 104-06. 

* Monroe, loc. c/t. 



There is yet a long way to go ia the urban areas before kindergarten 
opportunities are extended to all eligible children. Of some 3,647 school 
systems in cities of 2,500 people and over, slightly more than 60 per cent 
provided kindergarten programs. 

Acceptance and support. From the preceding information regard- 
ing the growth of pre-primary education in the United States, one may 
conclude that there continues to exist the problem of public acceptance 
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1® Moustakas and Berson. Op. Ci/, Chapter 12- 
11 Ibid. 
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decades and as its role in the total education of the child is more clearly 
conceived by educators and the public, it will continue to spread. 

In the past there has been some indination on the part of pre-primary 
educators to look upon the nursery and the kindergarten as separate and 
apart from the more formalized program of the elementary school. Th^^® 
has been, also, some disinterest shown by school administrators. Much 
progress may be expected as the professional people in school adminis- 
tration, elementary education, and pre-primary education work together 
to improve and extend the opportunities of education to youngsters. This 
will entail a better understanding of the role of pre-primary education in 
the over-all school program and an appreciation of the continuity of ex- 
periences from nursery through the various levels of the elementary 
school. 


VALUES IN NURSERY AND KINDERGARTEN EXPERIENCES 

To gain an adequate view of any educational enterprise it is necessary 
that the student inquire as to the values which are expected to accrue to 
the individuals who participate in the particular program. Likewise, one 
may well look beyond these stated values to the nature of the society 
which supports these values. In the nursery and kindergarten programs 
in the United States the value of effective human relationships is ex- 
pressed from the beginning The values of individual intellectual, emo- 
tional, and physical development are not neglected, but certainly the im- 
portance attached to the young child's learning to get on with other 
children and with adults is iHustrative of the high cultural value placed on 
social development. 

What Is the Need for Sociological and Psychological Values? 

Cooperation and competition may seem to be directly opposed, and 
in specific behavior situations this is sometimes the case. Nonetheless, 
competition and cooperation arc interwoven into the cultural fabric of 
this nation and the need to orient children to this fact is recognized in 
the pre-primary programs for children. So it is that the 3, 4, or 5->ear-old 
child may attend a nursery or kindergarten where he can continue to 
develop a feeling of indisdduality, to gain experience in working with 
other children, to further his development of educational readiness, and 
generally live in a stimulating and safe environment. In view of the adult 
responsibilities which exist in this society, it is not surprising nor im- 
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proper that early educational experiences should place emphasis upon 
the socialization of thechifd. 

In some respects it is superficial to attempt to clear distinction be- 
tween the psychological values and sociological values found in the pre- 
primary programs for it is true that these values arc interrelated and 
modify one another. Perhaps it will be helpful to look upon the sources 
of these values as the major diffcfCTce. The sociological values are 
asserted by the larger cultural group, while the psycbologica) values 
derive from the nature of the child as he seeks adjustment in the social 
milieu. 

The nursery and kindergarten provide for children in the following 
areas of values as they: 

1. Develop individuality and independence of the child; 

2. Provide a selling for growing adjustment to the stress and 
strain of living with olhcr children; 

3. Aid the child in development of confidence in adults outside 
the home; 

4. Provide opportunities for physical development; 

5. Widen the child's interest in the world about him; guide him 
into habits of observation and investigation; and 

6. Contribute to the general educational development of the 
child. 

It may be observed that the values which are identified in a well-con- 
ceived program for nursery school and kindergarten continue to be im- 
portant to a greater or lesser degree throughout the elementary school. 
The manner by which these values are realized differs with the age level 
and specific needs of individual children, and the specific educational 
values that are contained in skill development and acquisition of informa- 
tion are not given the emphasis here that is found in later school years. 


ff'har Is the Curriculum Design for Pre-Primary Education? 

The curriculum plan puts into acbon the decisions made by teachers, 
parents, and administrators in accord with their collective judgment of 
the priorities to be given to the several values. It is here that balance is 
essential; that one or two possible values not be promoted at the expense 
of other values. Cans. Stendlcr, and Almy referred to a lack of balance 
in the kindergarten when they wrote; “The 3 R’s approach has not only 
prevailed in the primary grades, but it has reached down into the five- 
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year-old kindergarten. . . . Under such a setup the kindergarten is seen 
as a year of settling down for children, of adjusting to sitting still and 
following directions, so that they will be better prepared for a more vigor- 
ous attack on the 3 R’s during first grade.”** 

At another extreme of curricular imbalance is the overemphasis on 
group adjustment to the point where other legitimate concerns, such as 
language development, may be neglected. A sensible guide in the selec- 
tion of, and emphasis on. certain aspects of the curriculum is the state of 
readiness and need of the children, individually or generally. One of the 
authors has observed kindergarten teachers devoting much time and 
energy in the use of readiness books when a number of children appeared 
disinterested, restless, and not ready to engage in such activity. In such 
situations it is not unusual to see emphasis placed upon being quiet and 
sitting still, often for periods that arc loo long. The concern for providing 
for one highly regarded outcome of kindc^arten may lead to practices 
that arc neither legitimate nor rewarding in terms of later progress. 

Curriculum designs for early educational programs may be generally 
classified as: 

1. The 3 R’s approach, 

2 . The interests and needs approach. 

3. The social-psychological approach.” 

In their discussion of these approaches to curriculum design, Cans, Stend- 
ler, and Almy pointed out the disparity between a 3 R’s approach and a 
realistic view of the needs and interests of young children. Also, they 
cited the highly transient and incidental nature of the Interests and needs 
approach, and take the position that an inclusive provision for the social- 
psychological factors is best suited as a curriculum design that will be 
balanced and sensitive to the varying natures and needs of different 
groups of youngsters across the nation.** 

Any plans for working with pre-primary age children should take 
into account the fact that there is not a commonality of educational ex- 
perience represented in the group as is the case in the later elementary 
grades. To be sure, the similarity or identity of school experience at any 
age is not safely assumed, but the entry of the child into nursery or kin- 
dergarten constitutes the beginning of an extremely important venture 


12 Roma Cans, Celia Bums Stendler. and Millie Alrnv. Teaching Young Chil- 
dren (New York World Book Co . 19S2), pp. 80-1. 

I® Ibid., Chapter 4. 

>* Ibid. 
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and individual success and confidence are enhanced in the program that 
recognizes variety. 

It must be apparent at this point that the basic philosophies which 
guide the teacher of the very young child have much, if not everything, in 
common. The fact that support /or the nursery school is often derived 
from sources other than public, whereas the kindergarten, where it exists, 
is commonly an integral part of the public school program, does not dic- 
tate a difference in method of working with the children. A kindergarten 
program may differ from the nursery school to the extent that the five- 
year-oW may express interest and readiness for more intensified experi- 
ences in certain areas than is the case with the three- and four-year-olds. 
Othenvise, there is a common foundation, philosophically and theoreti- 
cally, for the development of nursery school and kindergarten programs. 

At this juncture some observations will be made regarding the char- 
acteristics of an effective nursery school curriculum, to be followed by a 
discussion of the features of the modern kindergarten. 

The nursery school program. It is important to recognize that the 
nursery school curriculum is planned around the same basic principles 
which arc operative at other levels of curriculum planning. It is evident, 
then, that the child should be surrounded with experiences which will 
serve to facilitate his understandings of the world about him and that 
these experiences should be planned in accordance wiih the best available 
knowledge of human growth and development. Such a curriculum will 
provide the opportunity for each child to develop in his own natural 
pattern. The teacher aids this transition by carefully studying each child 
in order to help him make the transition from one growth stage to the 
next with a minimum of frustration and confusion. Yet the teacher must 
not over-protect the child from natural challenges which are conducive 
to leaniing. 

The curriculum of the young child provides for initial learning experi- 
ences based upon the early demands of group living. Two of these de- 
mands are learning to share and leanting ro become effective in com- 
munication. Learning to share his ideas, materials and resources of his 
work and play environment becomes an important goal. At the same time 
the child must become aware of the needs and wants of others. Early in 
the life of the child, social sensitiveness to the needs of others should 
grow out of the cuiiiculum experiences. 


Some Alternatives for the Individual 

There are many authorities who have reached at least a tentative 
agreement on the kind of curriculum experiences desirable in a nursery 
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school program. But most of these programs are planned for the masses, 
with little or no provision for the child who does not fit the mold or the 
school which does not insist on all children achieving the same aims. If 
the emergent curriculum is to have its impact it must start at the nursery 
school level. Here, from the lime the child enters school, he should be- 
come involved in making decisions which concern purposes and goals as 
well as procedures for achieving these. 

Thus, curriculum is not preconceived but developed with the individ- 
ual. The child answers questions concerning his own experiences with 
guidance from the teachers. All children will not experience the same 
“readiness” experiences for reading at the same time, but each child's 
learning will depend on his own rate. He will pace himself through an 
individualized program from the nursery school through all the elemen- 
tary school years and, hopefully, through the secondary school. Spodek 
terms such a program the “transactional curriculum.”** This curriculum 
then is determined for each child through transactions between the child 
and the professional teacher. The early childhood teacher would be 
charged with setting the stage for learning, providing legilimatc alterna- 
tives for children’s activities, and serv'ing in a guidance capacity in the 
classroom. In such a program, the teacher would provide alternative 
goals, help clarify needs, and aid children in anticipating the consequences 
of their acts,** 

Scheduling the program. Although daily schedules will vary accord- 
ing to the individual school, one is offered here to provide general ideas 
as to the kinds and timing of certain activities: 


9:00 

9.00- 9:4S 

9:45-10.00 

10:00-10:15 

10:15-10:30 

10:30-11:00 

11:00-11:15 

11:15-11:30 

11:30 


Children arrive for greeting and health inspection 
Children are allowed free play period cither indoors or 
outdoors depending upon weather and other factors 
Personal care time 
Snack time 

Rest time on pallets or cots 
Free play time 
Personal care lime 

Story time, experiences in content areas and investi- 
gatory opportunities 
Departure lime 


(Include group discussion., singing, dancing, art, and so on lor the lour- 
year-olds.) 


acch^l969) 3^96*^'''’ Lcamins for Whar” PM Delta Kappan. U No. 7 

i« Ibid. 
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It should be ktpl in mind that many programs in settlement houses and 
laboratory schools are from 8:30 a. ra. to 3:30 p. m. The schedules may 
vary somesshat according to the age of the nursery child. For eiample, 
the wo- and three-year-olds svill follow about the same kind of schedule 
with allowances for free play time and rest lime. The lout-year-olds ssill 
have a later snack time, and have time for group diseussions. singing, and 
other planned experiences. The schedules most be planned to provide lor 
individual as well os group needs. However, such activities as the singing 
and dancing may bo included in Ihe schedules of the younger children 
during the informal periods of free play time. Thus the schedule is gcxiblc 
and designed for the maturity level of the group, but there is also a sul- 
ficient amount of stability to provide lot feelings of sccutity. 

The kindergarten program. The kindergarten is the continuation 
and expansion of the educational plans which have been slatted in the 
nursery school, and in most instances, it is the setting for the initial school 
experience of children. The responsibility lot orientation of young chil- 
dren to the new challenge of school belongs to the kindergarten, which 
shares with the nursery school the task of providing a secure and stimu- 
lating environment wherein the four- and live-ycat-old child may satisfy 
some immediate needs, anticipate new ehallcnges, and move toward a 
broad condition of readiness for further learning activiltes 

Kindergarten is not looked upon os an end in ilsclf-educalional 
readiness may be fostered which will lead to early and satisfactory adjust- 
ments to later school experiences- This in no way implies that the kinder- 
garten teacher takes her cues from the hast grade teacher. However, she 
is acouainled with the on-going educational program of the school and 
she realizes that kindergarten is olten a vital first contact with the school. 
In the discussion that follows, the content of the kindergarten p,og„m 
wilt be presented with accompanying comments concerning implemen- 

tation. .... . 

Physical development. The kindergarten child w one who h 
ested in activity. He is still experimenting with bodily movement and 
gaining muscular control. The kindergarten teacher is well acquainted 
with L characteristic of her pupils and she provides a v.nely of oppo,. 
tunnies lor the children to engage m activities using the larger muscle, 
and developing rhythmic movements and activities using the 
muscles such as puzzle work, block •’“‘“'"S- ^“”8 and 

Physical development, lingual development, development 

occur together in many activities such as cooperative block building, 
using play equipment, and learning thyftms. -nc unity of ,he „ 
planned program is perceived as one observes the several 

accrue from any one kindergarten activity. 

itclal-emolanal eonsidemtlons. The tecarhy 

of mother and home faces an emotKinal as well social adjmm,p„' 
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when he enters kindergarten. Many kindergarten teachers prefer an 
arrangement whereby parents and children visit the kindergarten room 
and the teacher sometime before the child is to begin school. This may be, 
in some cases, during the late spring. The child has a concept, limited 
though it may be, of the situation into which he will enter. 

In some instances, the kindergarten teacher brings the children into 
kindergarten in small groups during the first two or three days of school 
in order that the children may become oriented into their new environ- 
ment in a friendly, relaxed way, without the confusion and insecurity in- 
volved in entering kindergarten simultaneously with twenty or twenty-five 
other youngsters. By admitting the children in groups of seven or eight 
over four- or five-day intervals, the teacher affords a more personal ap- 
proach to the child's initial contact with school and with new children 
and adults. 

Young children who have had numerous contacts with adults other 
than the parents may yet encounter adjustment problems as they must 
learn to cooperate, to share, and to work and play with a number of 
other children their own age. 

The wise teacher will not attempt to bring about student behavior 
changes in children who seem to present undesirable patterns of social 
conduct. It may be dangerous to directly threaten the security of the 
child, even though his security is wrapped in aggressive behavior which 
is contrary to the interests of the group. Because the teacher knows that 
the child's behavior patterns emerge from a complex background of ex- 
periences of home and neighbothood. she looks upon behavior change as 
a developmental job to be approached as the child begins to understand 
that his purposes, and those of his friends, will be served better through 
mutually acceptable behavior. This in no way implies a laissez-faire atti- 
tude by the teacher and, quite obviously, the social and physical welfare 
of children must not be endangered as a result of extreme deviate behav- 
ior of one individual. It does imply that social learning and emotional 
stability must involve the child actively in terms of his own purposes and 
needs. 

The kindergarten experiences provide opportunities for the children 
to and secure relationships with other children and adults as they progress 
along the way toward social and emotional maturity. Kindergarten pro- 
vides a beginning in a setting more highly organized than that found in 
the typical home or neighborhood — an environment for growth and 
development that is professionally planned and guided. 

There are numerous persons, teachers and parents, who regard the 
major role of the kindergarten as that of providing specific readiness ex- 
periences for the reading and number learning of first grade. The authors 
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would prefer lo view the contributions of the kindergarten to educational 
readiness as being more broadly conceived than reading and number 
readiness alone, although these are not to be denied. Language develop- 
ment, providing bases for conceptual development in the areas of science, 
number and social problems, seem to contain more fundamental impli- 
cations for kindergarten than do reading and number readiness per se. 

Language development. The children who come to kindergarten 
present a variety of experience backgrounds, a diversity of language 
development, and, of course, wide ranges of intelligence. It is not the 
function of the kindergarten experience to equalize the many differences 
which exist, but rather to provide access for development in all children 
so that they may become effective in communication and at the same 
time increase their skills in terms of the potential which exists. 

Greene and Petty have presented five general objectives for early 
language development which deserve the consideration of the kinder- 
garten teacher. They include: 

1. Spontaneity of expression. 

2. Socialization through language. 

3. Enunciation and voice control. 

4. Correct usage. 

5. Organization of thought.*^ 

Because the activities of the kindergarten program contribute to child 
development in a manner that is characterized by unity, the teacher will 
recognize opportunities for encouraging language development as chil- 
dren play with blocks, share toys, or deckle upon the selection of a rhyth- 
mic game. Through sharing experiences in a group discussion, listening 
to a story, discussing a picture story, and engaging in dramatic play, the 
kindergarten child has opportunities for specific language growth. Four- 
and five-year-olds may continue to talk while others are talking, with 
little <»ncern for the thoughts being presented by others. The young child 
may be timid in expressing himself oi he may talk profusely and he may 
have difficulty expressing his thoughts in an organized manner. The kin- 
dergarten teacher assesses the language status of the child as the year 
progresses, and she draws upon the informal language situations as well 
as upon more formalized situations to stimulate and guide language de- 
velopment. Chart VII presents some of the more commonly occurring 
activities which may be used as oppottuiulies for guiding language devel- 
opment in the kindergarten. 

Harry A. Greene and Walter T. Petty, Developing Language SliUt in the 
Elementary School (Boston: Allyn and Bacon. Inc., 1959), pp. 6&-9. 
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CHART VII 

Language Development in the Kindergarten 


Acu^■ities 

1 Listening to a story; listening lo 
other children in group situations 

2. Planning with the teacher and 
other children 


3 Talking before the group 


4 Talking with another child in a 
play or work situation 


Contribute to 
development of 
social awareness 
organizing what is heard 
desirable listening habits 
social awareness 
organizing what is heard 
desindile listening habits 
voice control 

social awareness in speaking 
spontaneous expression 
conversational participation 
correct usage 
voice control 

social awareness in speaking 
spontaneous expression 
conversational participation 
correct usage 
voice control 

social awareness in speaking 


There are, of course, almost limitless possibilities for formal language 
expcnences in the kindergarten The material in Chart VII is intended 
to suggest the kinds of opportunities which exist in numerous kinder- 
garten situations. 

Another aspect of the kindergarten program of language develop- 
ment concerns proper usage and intelligible speech. Children come to 
school with a variety of speech patterns as a result of the kind of speech 
they have imitated at home, and lo further complicate matters, a number 
of parents seem to derive pleasure from the continued use of “baby talk” 
ong after their child shouU have been showing signs of beginning matur- 
ity Speech therapists often suggest that immaturity of speech on the part 

r ^ ^ best approached through the use 

of correct English by the teacher and, of course, through the encourage- 
ment for correct usage which is provided by many children who have 
acquired desirable usage habits. Unless organic difficulties are found to 
be present, the informal classroom approach is preferable to special 
classes with children at this age level. 
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Children enjoy using new and colorful words and the kindergarten 
child is no exception. In this regard ft is important that the teacher re- 
member that the use of a socially unacceptable word is not the cause for 
great alarm. In some situations it is necessary to talk with a child, and 
perhaps his parents, in order that ofTensive language will not become a 
prevailing part of the school's language environment. Too frequently an 
oversensitive teacher shows alarm and great concern over unusual speech 
when that kind of reaction may serve to reinforce the child’s language 
habits because of attention received. There arc no recipes for such prob- 
lems, but it is apparent that the teacher must act in terms of helping chil- 
dren rather than venting her disgust. 

Reading readiness. In a general sense, the entire kindergarten pro- 
gram contributes to the child's readiness for reading in first grade. The 
social development of the child, his growing feeling of security away from 
home, an expanding vocabulary and increasing language facility will serve 
to make the child ready for reading. In a more specific manner, however, 
the kindergarten program may offer opportunities for the child to develop 
his auditory and visual acuity in order that he may become aware of 
differences and similarities of sounds and visual symbols. This should 
include experience in "reading” pictures for their stories, play with pic- 
ture puzzles and the like. 

A number of kindergarten teachers prefer to present a reading readi- 
ness workbook to the child during the last few weeks of kindergarten. 
Such prepared materials provide specific e%i>eneTices which lead to the 
development of related reading skills such as progressing left-to-right, 
seeing likenesses and differences, and promoting auditory discrimination. 
Experience in handling a book, finding positions on a page, and other 
mechanical operations have been suggested as being favorable to the use 
of readiness workbooks.’* It seems that readiness workbooks may be 
used profitably by many children during the latter part of the year, but 
the teacher should not regard this as the major objective for all children. 
It may be more desirable for the teacher to prepare single work sheets 
based upon current classroom themes to provide the above-mentioned 
experiences. In the case of kindergarten children who do not seem to be 
ready to work with readiness workbooks, the first grade teacher should 
provide additional readiness experiences. 

Evidence is now accumulating that indicates some children are ready 
to read from the printed page while ia the kindergarten. However, teach- 
ers should be cautious about getting children into reading activities before 


** See Paul McKee ef of.. Getting Ready (Boston. Houghton Miffim Co., 1949), 
Reading Readiness Book. 
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they are ready. But it should be made clear that individual differences do 
not make themselves known arbitrarily at a certain grade level or chrono- 
logical age. A few children will be advanced physically, socially, mentally, 
and psychologically to the extent that they should begin to read during 
the kindergarten year. It is as unjust to restrain these children as it is to 
coerce children who are not ready to read. 

Children who show signs of wanting to read should begin an individ- 
ualized program or be grouped in such a way as to facilitate this activity. 
Creating their own stories and putting them on experience charts has 
proved an effective way of developing language skills essential to begin- 
ning reading This experience aids the children in constructing concepts 
and builds vocabulary which is necessary for beginning reading. 

The kindergarten teacher should be acquainted with the fact that boys 
usually encounter greater difficulty than do girls in first-grade reading 
and writing Some authorities have attributed this to natural sex differ- 
ences,*® and others have attributed the difference to cultural expectations 
which involve different activities for boys and girls.®* Whatever the cause 
for these differences In reading performance, it is apparent that the kin- 
dergarten teacher should provide abundant experiences to serve the 
greater need which boys may have. 

Social Uarnlngi. The socialization of the child has been stated pre- 
viously as being a major goal of pre-primary education and a consider- 
able amount has been said of the social learning experiences which are 
part of all classroom activities. 

More formally, it is the responsibility of the kindergarten teacher to 
guide the development of understandings to the end that the child be- 
comes aware that: 

1. People are different in many ways, such as color, dress, etc. 

2. People do many things alike and share many feelings. 

3. We depend upon many people to help us in our daily living. 

. Differences in people are not immediate reasons for disliking them. 

environment of the school can provide many experiences that 
will advance such understandings and attitudes. Becoming acquainted 
with the various workers about the school, learning about the occupations 


comSlwo'S,":! "" “"""I”"™' CN=w York: H.r- 

Co ™i«6)*p Intiraaion tYonkers. N. Yj World Book 
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of the parents of other children, working and playing with children of 
other races and family backgrounds are specific opportunities in the im- 
mediate environment. 

Observance of national holidays may provide early experiences in 
the development of an awareness of history Of course, the five-year-old 
is not expected to possess a sharp concept of time not an appreciation of 
the significance of events which occurred in 1776. Five-year-olds are 
interested in sharing important occasions with older children and adults 
and such experiences are valuable as beginnings. 

Safe living in and about the school and home is a necessary inclusion 
in the social learnings plan for kindergarten and may permeate the vari- 
ous working and playing activities throughout the day. 

Much of the social learnings program of the kindergarten will be in- 
formal in nature and in many instances will grow out of other experiences 
of the children. In no event does this imply that the teacher does not have 
in mind goals of social growth and plans to structure appropriate learning 
situations to this end. 

Teaching the skills of inquiry. With the increasing importance 
placed on early childhood education and the deepening insights about 
human behavior, we do not have to be faced with the constant either-or 
(ype of questions. It is not a question of whether we should teach young 
children the skills of Inquiry The question Is. ‘‘Can teachers be trained 
to use inquiry techniques to help children develop the power of critical 
thinking or problem solving?" 

Inquiry is the process of asking questions and seeking solutions to the 
questions. Anyone who has had experience with very young children 
knows the wide range of questions they can ask and the intensely curious 
nature of the children. The teacher can use these questions as the basis 
of helping the child to acquire the beginning skUts of inquiry. As this 
aspect of the curriculum emerges, the teacher needs to be cognizant of 
the differences in children. AH four-year-olds or all five-year-olds are not 
four- or five-year-olds in all stages of development, The teacher needs 
to recognize the level of each cluld in the cognitive domain. Thus the 
teacher needs to assess the level of concepts, as reflected in the terms 
used by the child in asking a question. She must provide time for him to 
explore, create, and discover answers for himself, but with help and as- 
sistance from her, the teacher aides, or even other children. She must 
guard against the onset of frustration and redirect his activities if need be 


See Frank I. Estvan, "Teaching the Very Young: Procedures for Developing 
Inquiry SkiJJs,” Phi Delta Kappan, 1, Kdl 7 (March 1969) 389-393. 
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to eliminate random actions. Continuous evaluation of the child's behav- 
ior should lead the teacher to a better understanding of the learner and 
his level of development. 

Science experiences. The science experiences found in the modern 
kindergarten are provided to help the child acquire new concepts of the 
world in which he lives, to extend his present knowledge of things about 
him, and to guide the child toward a scientific approach in solving his 
problems, whether they are scientific or not. !t is as important that the 
kindergarten teacher be sensitive to the daily needs of children for science 
learning as it is to provide singing activities. Four- and five-year-olds are 
inquisitive about their world: they are ready to find out for themselves 
with the guidance of an understanding adult. 

Science experiences in the kindergarten may evolve from the inciden- 
tal happenings in the lives of the children; however, it is desirable that the 
teacher have some plan of her own for science learnings which can be 
coordinated with the incidental program.*- For example, in the fall there 
are experiences involving observation of the signs of the changing season. 
Animal and plant life are of interest to kindergarten youngsters at all 
times of the year, and planting bean seeds, observing guppies in the 
aquarium, feeding birds in the winter, are activities which excite their 
interest. During the winter the children can pul snow in a glass and ex- 
amine it for dirt after it melts; they can also make numerous other experi- 
ments of the simplest type which involve observation. 

To the extent that an important function of elementary school science 
is ‘to encourage and stimulate the natural tendencies of curiosity and ex- 
perimentation found among children,”-* it is quite within the realm of the 
kindergarten teacher to guide child behavior in the use of science in their 
lives. 

Quaniiiaiive experiences. WTien children indicate interest and con- 
cern with number values and relationships the teacher may be assured 
that learning experiences should be planned and provided. Most kindcr- 
garlen children are ready to approach numbers through the manipulation 
of blocks, sharing of toys, counting the number of children in a group, 
reporting ages, and other similar activities. 

In number learnings the following objectives are appropriate in the 
kindergarten 


" f®*; > guidance such resources as Elizabeth M. Fuller and Mary /. 

(Minneapolis. Minn: T. S. Denison Co, 1959). 
should be uwful due to us appropriateness for young children. 

- John G. Navarra and Joseph Zafforoni. ieienr. Today for the Elememary 
School Teacher (Evanston. Ill : Harper & Row, Publishers. 1960), p 25. 
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1. {o count (o fen by rote; 

2. to enumerate groups of ten objects; 

3. to recognize groups of objects numbering three and less with- 
out counting; 

4. to use partial counting for simple objecls in groups of ten or 
less; 

5. to show growth Itt judgment of size and quantity; 

6. to become increasingly sensitive to situations involving 
number; 

7. to apply these number skills and understandings in daily 
activities. 

Ordinarily there is no need for any type of number workbook in 
kindergarten. The teacher who is aware of the many possibilities for 
dev'elopmcnt in the concepts of number, space, size, and time will find 
that kindergarten children disclose many of their own real learning needs, 
and that others may be structured for them. There are helpful references 
v.hich the teacher should use for her own purposes as she plans for quan- 
titative learnings for four- and five-year-olds.-' 

tt’hai Equipment and SuppUfS Should Be Found in the 
Kindergarten? 

Because the kindergarten program is oriented toward working and 
thinking with things and activities rather than being built around abslrac- 
ttons, it is necessary that adequate supplies and materials be provided. 
Complete listings of such materials and equipment arc provided in a num- 
ber of publications’'’ for those who desire detailed information. For the 
purposes of providing the teacher with a review of the materials and 
equipment as they relate to a curriculum design for the kindergarten, the 
major categories will be discussed here. 

Play equipment. The physical activity of the four- and five-year-old 
cannot be properly scheduled into one or two ten-minute periods per day. 
Therefore, if is important that equipment be provided within the school 
day. Large rubber balls, blocks. sUpfring ropes, tricycles, wagons, slides, 
swings, jungle gyms, and teeters arc representative of the equipment 
which should be provided for indoor and outdoor use. 


-* H. F. Spitzer, The Teaching of Arithmetic (Boston- Houghton Mifflin Co . 
1549). 

Foster and Headley’s Education la the Kindergarten (New York: American 
Book Co , 1959), Ch. 7; Equipment and Supplies (W'ashin^n, D. C.. Association 
for Childhood Education International 1955), Bulletin No. 39. 
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Manipulative materials Beads, peg boards, miniature figurines, 
dominoes, rings, and sturdy puzzles should be available for the use of 
the children as they engage in smaller muscle activities. 

Furniture. Movable chairs and tables rather than single, fixed desks 
lend themselves to kindergarten acltvitics. In addition, the room should 
contain adequate bulletin board space, conveniently arranged book cases 
and tables, drinking fountains, toilet facilities, linoleum or tile floor cov- 
ering, sand table, storage space, workbeiKh, tool chest and the like. All 
such equipment should be designed for the safe use of young children, 
should be easily maintained and sturdy. Cots or resting mats arc needed 
for the quiet period during the kindergarten day. 

In addition to the aforementioned equipment and supplies there are 
numerous items needed for science experiences, for dramatic play, for 
music experiences, for construction activities, and for art work. The need 
for adequate supplies and equipment should not leave the impression that 
kindergarten is only a collection of gadgets and toys. Quite the contrary. 
The effective teacher is one who knows how to use these things in activi- 
ties that promote child development in the fullest sense. 

How Does the Kindergarten Fit into the Total School Program? 

It has been emphasized that the kindergarten experience is compre- 
hensive, and is not oriented toward one or two facets of educational read- 
iness, but to the general development of the child. As the child gains 
facility in the use of language, beoames increasingly aware and observant 
of his natural and social environment, and grow s in competence to recog- 
nize and approach his problems of living, he becomes prepared to move 
on to the more formalized and verbalized experiences of the elementary 
school. The freedom which is provided to the end that the child can dis- 
cover im^rtant things about himself — socially, artistically, linguistically 
and the like — this freedom to grow and to Icam docs not work against 
preparation for first grade. It promotes total educational and personal 
readiness. 

Kindergarten must remain a place free of rigid subject or skill re- 
quirements, although it provides a carefully planned program. It must 
take Its cues from the four- and fivc-year-old youngsters who come with 
their many different levels of development. The kindergarten experience 
should sUmulate growth m many ways— growth toward realization of the 
potentials which exist Such experiences will not serve to “flatten out” 
individual differences. In fact, an excellent pre-school program will in- 
crease individual differences by providing optimal development of all chil- 
dren in all aspects. They may serve to provide a commonality of school 
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background within which are present all the tremendous opportunities 
and possibilities for social, emotional, physical, and intellectual develop- 
ment of the individual child. 

How Is Progress Assessed in Kindergarten? 

In kindergarten, as in other grades, the school is concerned with prog- 
ress of a continuing nature. Much of the job of assessing pupil progress 
may involve the use of anecdotal records concerning social, emotional, 
and intellectual behavior. The health record and the chart of physical 
growth are important sources of information for this purpose. 

Inasmuch as language development is one of the major aims of the 
first grade, some kindergarten teachers administer readiness tests near 
the end of the year in an attempt to determine the status of the children 
with respect to probable success in first grade. It is important that infor- 
mation be obtained concerning mental maturity and educational readi- 
ness; this data can often be assembled by the teacher as she works with 
the five'>ear-old. If a formal measure of mental maturity is to be used, it 
would seem that an individual type test is to be recommended In the kin- 
dergarten. The use of such tests as the Harrison-Stroud Reading Readi- 
ness Profiles-* are helpful as diagnostic instruments to the extent that they 
provide a basis for the adjustment of instruction to meet the various needs 
of the children. 

Decisions regarding placement of pupils in first grade should be made 
upon the basis of what will be the best educational environment for the 
child. In some situations it may be deemed advisable to have the child 
spend another semester or year in a kindergarten if he is not ready physi- 
cally, socially, and mentally for the first grade experience. In situations 
where the kindergarten teacher concerns herself with individual develop- 
ment, a second year in kindergarten need not be a dull repetition. Also, 
the first grade teacher who conceives of her function in the same light 
can offer valuable opportunities to children who come to her even though 
they may not be ready to read at the be^nning of the year. 


How Do We Develop Effective Teacher-Parent Relationships? 

Educators who have successful modem school programs have found 
the importance of involving parents in meaningful, participating experi- 
ences. Teachers of nursery and kindergarten children usually are the first 
contacts parents have with the sdiool. Each parent is vitally concerned 


-® Available from Houghton Mifflin Co , Boston. 
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when the young child leaves home for his first experience at school and 
being away from home alone. Teachers must capitalize upon this initial 
interest of parents and help them to recognize the importance of their 
close association with the school program. If these experiences prove 
valuable to a parent in appraising his child’s growth and progress during 
the early years of school, perhaps closer identification with the child and 
the school will continue throughout the elementary school years. 

The roles of the teacher and the parent in the educative process must 
be viewed as complementary and supplementary to each other. The par- 
ents’ role in providing love, security, and feelings of belongingness are 
essential if the young child is to make an adequate adjustment away from 
home. This kind of home environment is reassuring to the child and leads 
him toward independence and maturity. The teacher must accept each 
child, provide a warm, friendly environment for him to work and play in, 
and help him to feel secure in his new relationship. The teacher also rec- 
ognizes that she cannot and should not attempt to be a substitute for a 
parent. The teacher’s relationship must remain more objective toward 
each child than would be possible or expected of a parent. 

Of importance to the teacher is the kind of adjustment the parent is 
making in sendingher child off to school, whether it be the nursery school 
or the kindergarten. Parents have different reactions about the school 
and its effects upon their children. It may be that their only previous con- 
tact with school was as a student and many unpleasant memories may be 
recalled Or it may be that an older child in the family had a disturbing 
experience when he started to school. On the other hand, previous school 
contacts may have been pleasant, and the parent envisions the school 
as the means (or facilitating the child in growing toward independence, 
maturity, and an enriched childhood. Of importance is the recognition, 
on the teacher’s part, of the many different kinds of parental attitudes 
reflected in the children and which the teacher must understand as she 
tries to help these children make satisfactory adjustments. Children from 
some homes come to school with certain fears, anxieties and apprehen- 
sions which challenge even the best-prepared teachers. 

Teachers of pre-school children have more contacts with parents than 
have teachers at any other level in the school’s program. Since parents of 
nursery school children must bring their children to school and come for 
them, these opportunities give the teacher frequent occasions to talk with 
the parent informally. Through these contacts the teacher may learn of 
certain events which have occurred at home and find reasons why a child 
was unable to show progress toward adjusting to certain situations today. 
On the other hand, these contacts may help the parent to be reassured of 
her child's welfare when she leaves the child with the teacher. In addition, 
there should be days when the teacher invites parents to visit and to see a 
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typical school day. Such visits help the parents to see 
u oilt and play in a more tortnal setting than is tonnd m the ‘ " 

most important that parents caperienee the f^l.ng ' 

the school personnel. Each contact n-ith the sehtml on the part 
should heirhim to ted that he is wanted and that the entire school staff 
is interested in the development of children. nn 

A number of schools have prepared booklets or 
terial which is presented to parents of nursery and kindergar • 

Such material presents information about the school program, the aclivi 
ties of the children, goals of the program, routme P’/ 

enlal cooperation, and the like. In addition, there are 
cially prepared bulletins which ate ineapensive but 
teacher may have such material available for loan, or the scho 
parent groups may sponsor distribution to parents of pre-primary chil 
dren. 


RESEARCH IN PRE-PRIMARY EDUCATION 

Research that has been done in the area of nursery “"S")'" 
education has been directed largely to ° 

pre-primary experiences as evidenced by certain 

in the early primary grades. This is somewhat m contrast “ ''P" 

done at other leveis of education where research is more 

voted to assessing the effectiveness of certain methods “ 

such situations use is often made of expenmenta an ...fy.kinder- 

pupils at a particular grade level. Research m l c 

garten frequently looks to the first or second . . 

behavior of children who have had and children who have not had pre 

^""rtic afor"mcmLed direction of pre-primary 

in part to the status of the nursery and the 

as 40 per cent of the school systems do not provide kinde g 

few public schools provide nursery school. So it is not surP S 

relatively recent extension of the educational program 

ing for evidence that will provide profession and public “ 'k' » * 

icant information upon which to base judgments concerning the 

nursery and kindergarten education. UnHcrtrarten 

A^this point it ma, be emphasized that the nursery km^^^aden 
educatots have not chosen to design their programs m 
affect specific pupil pcrfonnances in later reading or number learnings, 

^ rr,,™ w,,,-. Warhiusum, D. C: Nariuna. auction A.^iadon 
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and so to anticipate the educational tasks of the children in first or second 
grade. The investigations have been concerned, in the main, with the 
long-range effects of programs that arc planned to meet the psychological 
and sociological needs of three-, four-, and five-year-olds. 

Valuable research efforts have been made in the face of difficulties 
which are unique to nursery and kindergarten programs. One of the com- 
mon problems encountered in nursery school research is the fact that a 
nursery school population is often atypical, due to the low socio-economic 
status of many children who traditionally attend such schools. The nur- 
sery of the university laboratory school may find its population in im- 
balance due to a preponderance of children of faculty people. This prob- 
lem is not so pronounced at the kindergarten level, although it has been 
stated earlier in this chapter that the rural areas of the nation lag far be- 
hind the urban areas in provision of kindergartens and that the large 
majority of kindergarten children live in cities of 2,500 and above. This 
may produce an element of bias. 

Nonetheless there is a growing fund of information coming from re- 
search efforts in the pre-primary area, and the foregoing discussion of 
research problems is offered to acquaint the student with the working 
conditions of nursery-kindergarten researchers 


Nursery School Investigations 

A number of investigations have been carried on in the area of the 
nursery school experience and its effects on later school behavior. How- 
ever, some of the most controversial studies have been devoted to the 
effect of pre-primary school upon the I. Q. Peterson and others have 
iTOked mto this matter by studying the test performance of children at the 
j °"'®^sity of Iowa.** Generally, the reports of these studies indi- 
cated that children who have had pre-school experience perform signifi- 
can y etter on intelligence tests after the pre-school experience. This 
unproveraent in I. Q. was not in evidence in control groups of children 

who had not attended pre-school programs. 


Other investigators*® have 


reported similar findings with respect to 


^ ^ ^ children who have had nursery school experience, 
and that such gains were mainlainad after leaving nursery school. Con- 
iraiy findings hav e been reported by Katvin and Hoelet” who have sug- 

rJoto 
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gested IhM ther= sems lo be inadequate evidence to support the ^sition 
that nursery or kindergarten eapeiienee .ill ra.se the I. Q. of children 

Amou'gh the issue of the raising of the I. Q. may not y« 
there are other important eonsidemtions which 
inestimably more important that the pnt-printary ^ 

eSorts to providing a fruitful learning environment m which ^ 

develop on a broad front. Allen and Masling" have mto^tbe 

matter of the social development and status of "“'“'y ^ , 

after they have progressed into kindergarten first 
this investigation 82 non-nursery children and 34 nurs ^ 
administered a “near soeiontetrie" device involvtng five ™ ^ 

for the three grades there were efteen choice situatmns and '» fourteen 
ot these situations the nursery subjects received the hig ^ 

of nominations, ft was only at the second grade level, 
number of nursery children nominations was signiBcanlly higher 

°°°o"Su“ on this topic have suggested that 

between pre-primaoi children and non-pte-pnmaty 

children move through the grades; m fact, they en i930’s and 

be observed that some of the studies cited were mad n the 193^ ^ 

lhat there is certainly a need for furthet catelully controlled mvestigat 


Kindergarten Research 

Studies made in the area of the kindergarten program 
dueeted to diseoveo. ot .he .Beet ot kmdetgarten ‘ 
and number esperieuees. Not mIt<tqo'"''y- 
made ou the hash of teacher observation rather 'h».” 
measutes and there is a need tor eoodnued 

is advisable in this matter inasmuch as a "I”" ’’l.g 

first grade reading achievement as an omcume of m g 

against the broadly conceived program of pre nist gr 

‘“’luTXious into the elfee. ot the kindergarten 

grade perfonnanee generally suggest that children with kmdergarte 


31 G. B. Allen and J. M. Masling. “An 
Sehonl Training On ChiUien in »nd^™.; Fg' ™ 

of Educational Research, 51 (Deermow. Attendance Upon Intellectual 

35 Ruth Brandenburg. -The Effects study. State 

Development During the Elementary sctw» Preschool Attendance Upon 

University of Iowa. 1931; Jean Koiimin. CTect ot j f jj,vpa. 1939. 

Laier Srtiool Achie.em.ni.- GnpnHnhed rtody, Siaic Uni.enny 
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background show evidence of being readier for reading, that they are 
socially more adaptable to the classroom environment, and that they will 
be more successful in over-all first grade performance than those children 
with no kindergarten experience." Again, it is necessary to emphasize 
the need for further study of a careful nature in these areas inasmuch as 
there are many issues that have not been explored. 

One of the more interesting investigations made in the area of kinder- 
garten training and first grade reading was carried on by Fast’ ' using 1 34 
kindergarten and 46 “no-kmdcrgarten experience” pupils. The children 
were carefully equated for I. Q and mental age. Four tests were admin- 
istered at intervals throughout the first grade and on all occasions the 
children with the kindergarten experience achieved significantly higher 
than did the non-kindergarten children Table III presents the test infor- 
mation for these groups. 


TABU III 

Performance of Kindergarten and Non-Kindergarten Pupils 
On Selected Reading Tests 


MONTH 

TEST 

MEAN SCORES 
Kindergarten Non-Kindergarten 

October 

Reading Readiness 

8.67 

4.03 

February 

Word Recognition 

13.71 

11.83 

February 

Paragraph Reading 

5.4S 

3 96 

May 

Paragraph Reading 

13.30 

9.54 


Of considerable interest will be long range studies of the school per- 
formance of children with kindergarten preparation. To the extent that 
the kindergarten provides for a broad range of developmental opportuni- 
hes It would seem that the benefits to be realized would extend beyond 
first and second grade and, indeed, be far more inclusive than a test of 
reading performance would suggest. These are matters that will receive 
attention of educational researchers in the future. 


l\Urh Wnderearten?" Childhood Education. 3 J 

Prelude to School Success” 
English. Child Psichohgy 

(New York. Holt. Rmehart L Winston. Inc, 1951 ) p 344 

s'lrene Fast “Kindergarlffl Training and Grade One Reading.” Journal cl 
Educational Psychology, 48 {January, 1957 ), 52.7, 
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This brief reference to the research needs and findings at the pre- 
primary levels is intended to emphasize the use of carefully obtained in- 
lormation in any discussion of the status of the nursery and kindergarten 
program. It is intended, also, that cooperative teseareh efforts may be 
suggested in which nursery and kindergarten people will work with in 
veSgators from other levels of education in a mutual effort to I'n™ 
about the contributions of pre-primary education to the lives of children. 


SUMMARY 

Nursery and kindergarten programs are relatively teeent in the educa- 
tional history of the United States. The kindergarten has ' “ 

marked growth over the years 1945 to the present tath in 
private schools. The nursery school movement has ‘ 

development since it has been related frequenlly to 
tion, rather than the educational function designated to the 

Head Start and other programs of early .K,. 

that the type of curriculum provided in these programs p p ^ 
advantaged child for formal schooling This might sugges 
schooling should be modified and that the emerging . . 

serve the individual when he helps to make decisions '*hic\a^ct him 
self in terms of goals, learning activities, procedures, and self-evalua 

Many issues remain to be resolved with respect to the ’Ifl'Jk 

of pre-primary educational experiences in the li«s o young • 
the acquisition and dissemination of information in l ese area 
doubtless be a continuing spread of pre-primary c uca ion . . 
throughout the nation. There is an increasing body 
tion which points to positive values of the nursery an m eg 
perience. One may anticipate new problems as e uca whether 

speculate as to the proper function of pre-pnmary progr ’ 
they should be "child development" oriented or geared to pro p 
outcomes in educational readiness. ■ . ,u^ .T,-.nv 

Extending the opportunities of pre-primary ^^ucation to the many 
youngsten who do not now receive them will depend admin- 

certed efforts of the nursery and kindergarten peop e ^n 
istrators and teachers from higher levels of education. , 
support of an informed public, will serve to open e i inder- 

50 per cent of the kindergarten age children who do not attend kinder^ 
garten and to extend nursery sdiool programs far eyon 
status. 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES AND PROBLEMS 


1. Miss Dcen says that her kindergarlen children arc too young to accept 
much responsibility of any sort. It is her position that four- and five-year-olds 
must receive adult direction in all their school experience. Miss Allen, the 
principal, believes that children must have opportunities to try out a number 
of things on their own, that the kindergarten program should help the child 
make a beginning toward independence and self-responsibility. ^Vha^ kinds 
of activities might Miss Allen suggest as being suitable for developing a 
feeling of responsibility on the part of the child’ What activities might permit 
freedom of choice by the children? 

2. Some of the research available indicates that the intelligence quotient 
of a child may he increased as a result of attendance in nursery school and 
kindergarten. Read the summaries of several of these studies and report as to 
your position m this matter. 

3. Miss Deen uses a readiness workbook with all her pupils during the 
second semester of the kindergarten year. She feels that reading readiness is 
one of the areas which needs much attention and that the workbook more or 
less guarantees such attention Inspect several reading readiness workbooks. 
Do you believe that they may be best used in kindergarten or grade one? If 
Miss Deen were to omit the use of the workbook, would she probably cease 
to help children get ready for first grade? 

4. Do you believe that certification for the nursery school teacher is a 
necessity? Support your claims. 

5. Show the common characteristics needed hy teachers of pre-school 
children that are not too necessary for the elementary teacher. 

7. Plan a visit to a nursery school and/or kindergarten. Indicate what 
Items Will be observed. Consolidate your findings in a total class discussion. 

8. Mrs Marlin believes her five-and-one-half-year-old son should start to 

read. Mrs Martin points out to the teacher that her son recognizes certain 
words he sees on T. V. and again when he secs them on a cereal box. NVhat 
course of action should Miss While, the teacher, lake and how should she 
deal with Mrs. Martin's request? 
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CHAPTER 7 


INTRODUCTION 

What IS the scope of the language arts? 

What » the rote of language »n Veatniog? 

CHILD OEVELOPMtNT THROUGH LANGUAGE 

Is social development enhanced through learning? 

How does experience affect language development? 

DISADVANTAGED CHILDREN AND LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 
COMMUNICATION THROUGH V/RITING AND SPEAKING 

Writing sWill and creation 

How does the teacher begin to teach writing? 

Manuscript or cursive? 

Can writing be creatWe"* 

EFfECTIVI TEACHING 

Where does spelling belong? 

How do children learn to spell? 

Which words should be learned? 

What are some problems in teaching spelling? 

What is effective spelling instruction? 

How is oral language developed? 

How may acceptable speech be taught? 

TOWARD BETTER VISTlNtHG AND LEARNING 
What is listening? 

Fostering better listening habits 
Children help themselves 
Listening activities 
What are some issues m listening"' 

READING: GATEWAY TO WIDER UARNINGS 
What IS developmental reading? 

The pre-school stage 

What are some initial reading experiences? 

Rapid grovflh in skills 

Independence in reading 

What are some issues in reading instruction? 

Reading materials 
Individualized reading 
Joplin Plan 

I.T.A. ^ 

Does foreign language instruction have a place in the program- 

SKILLS NEEDED FOR TELEVISION USE 
SUMMARY 
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INTRODUCTION 

I. is .hrough .he possession and nse of ^ 

of the language arts that man understands acquitc , P . 

transmits tLght. The language arts prov.de the veh, les for the pas mg 

of information from person to person, from 8 ™="“™ “ 

and from era .0 era. No field of human ^“ttion 

upon the language arts for the ttansm.ss.on o tdcas and .n t ^ 

Philosophy, L seienees, the arts, and the da. y alfa.rs 

must loAto the language arm for the means of common unders.and.ng 

and communication. 

Talking, listening, reading, and “"’P*', '^'00^000X1" 

nents of the language arts cutttculum, although tt '* 8 -rofic'ient 

human history, that large numbers of t«op e ave - , j,gg ^5 
in the reading and writing phases of the language • . jjggjj,nings 

a means for the expression of thought 

long before the time of recorded history. Indeed the beginn.ngs 
ten language ate shrouded in the dimly perceived past. 

With the advent of democraric insfifutlons 

worth of the individual, there has ” 8 '”.,, , „,uion where 

be ptoheieu. in the use cl '’’''“rj'^^'^t'oting' populace, .be 
the responsibilities of government litrricv they must pro- 

schools must do mote than provide tor S'”'" " 7 , ha. people 

mote the most emden. use of .he ‘XTatlly a"d —nicate'cllL 
may read with d.scnm.nation, community of men around 

tively with their fellow eilirens and the greater commun , 

the world. 

, „.i. ran no longer be satisified with pro- 

Ute teacher of angua^ 8 ^ ,h,„;„g 

viding only for drill .n suns, ,i,j ghijcn in a democracy 

must be regarded as Ihc h™" J wallers of a civic and a personal 
informs himself and atPf'”'* language arts becomes on important 
natum. Skill in .he ?PP"""’ “fte Ls.ery of the several skills, 
phase of the teaching process a 
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Proficiency in the use of language arts in the classroom must eventually 
find Its fulfillment in the life of the citizen; the teacher who does not see 
this relationship may well neglect a vital part of language learning. 

Aside from the implications for language arts in a democratic society, 
one soon recognizes the role of language proficiency in the economic 
life of the individual. Unless one can read and write with some measure 
of skill, and unless one can observe common courtesies of listening and 
speaking, one wilt encounter difficulties in earning a livelihood, manag- 
ing routine business affairs, and establishing social contacts with others. 
It is something of an understatement to say that the people of this nation 
expect the elementary school to insure that each child will gain skill in 
reading and writing. It is probably true that before the advent of satel- 
lites the language arts areas received more popular attention than any 
other area of the elementary school curriculum. Even now there is a 
continued concern that represents a desirable interest of the people in 
the educational programs of their schools; it places a great responsibility 
upon classroom teachers and school administrators to plan, implement, 
and evaluate carefully and completely the language arts program at all 
levels. 

In this chapter the several areas of the language arts will be con- 
sidered as they contribute to the educational growth of the child. Prac- 
tices and issues in the teaching of language arts will be discussed, and 
the role of the teacher in organizing the learning program in language 
arts will be stressed. 


What Is the Scope of the Language Arts? 

The language arts may be properly regarded as the common carrier 
of the curriculum. Reading and writing are basic to all school activities 
whether the child is in the wood-working shop, in science class, or in 
a reading class. Listening and speaking are likewise important in the 
learning activities throughout the entire school program. As the learnings 
of the school become a part of the child’s behavior patterns, the language 
arts bind together experiences of a real and a verbal nature. Yet. they 
more than the “glue” of the school program; they are part of all 
learnings. Sapir, writing of the relationship of language to any culture, 
said: “[Language] does not as a matter of fact stand apart from or run 
parallel to direct experience but completely interpenetrates with it.”' So 
IS language an insoluble part of the child’s learnings 


1 Edward Sapir, “Language,” Selecled Writing, of Edward Sapir in Language 
195iTp (Berkeley. CaUforeSa: University of California Press. 
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What Is the Role of Language in Learning? 

Some rather pedantic questions have bcej. raised from " 
concerning the role ot langnnge in thinking. “ 

without some form of visual, mental, or auditory a>™hol is 
topic tor the classroom teacher. She is concerried with ■>'' f “ 
of the language arts in the social and intellectual 
inasmuch as the wider learning experiences and extended social 
tionships depend so greatly upon the use of the language arts. 

TeLn= las indicated that the child’s use o spec h “ ‘"f ™ 
tion of intellectual development and has gone as far as o 
mastery of language is suggestive of conceptual *■"'■'"8 " 

cellent index of the stage of mental matunty. So closely ^ 
intertwined with all experience that its mastery seems o 
intelligem perception of experience. ,.„„KnU which 

Uotpe’ has proposed that the auditory and 
are the words of a language help the child to dea in thinks 

ner with realities of his environment; in other 

with the help of symbols. Instead of the child’s taking his mother toto 
spot where he stumbled and skinned his knee, he can, 
words, reconstruct for her the real experieitce. available 

’I’ie many learning experiences of the school can be 
to the child only through a wide use of language, e , 
and relationships with the human and natural environ 
the daily expc*nees of children when they h SchM^ 

deal wi,!. them. It is a well-known tact among teachers 7“ 

has difficulty with the language arts is often han “^“i’^iincultv with 
proaches learning .asks in other ureas. ’The child who 
reading may be expected to experience trouble with 
arithmetic class. ’The brilliant science student is due to 
cuity if his wiiling and spelling ate so poor that he canno 
his thoughts to others through writing. .... !nf<.llic-ence 

Language, then, is much more than an ■'■■"'“'“/i 
Through the application of the skills it becomes a 
the continued learnings of children, and regardless o learning 

for leamiug, the langLge arts will play a vital role m whatever learning 
takes place. 

U M. Tcrnian. We of (Bci.n. Hmish.on Miffim. 

"'SLui. -mome, C,.,U PsxcSetesx - fN=w Ved.: The Roa.M 

Company, 1955), p. 249. 
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CHILD DEVELOPMENT THROUGH LANGUAGE 

From the moment of birth the child finds himself in contact with the 
world of language. The sounds and the physical actions which accom- 
pany certain vocalizations soon come to base meaning for the child. 
Long before he is physiologically able to use the word symbols of his 
native language, the small child will communicate with those who are 
close to him by means of facial expressions, bodily movements, and the 
seemingly meaningless sounds which he can produce. 

As Strickland* has p>ointed out, the acquisition of language is more 
than the mechanical mastery of sounds; it represents the operation of 
a comparatively high degree of intelligence in order that meaning is 
related to the sound symbols of human speech. 

A number of research workers'* have pointed out that the infant 
seems to express purpose and needs in his vocalizations, and that inflec- 
tion and intonation not only are recognized by the very young child, but 
they are among the elements of communication that are imitated before 
words are actually used. 

Since language must be acquired from the surrounding cultural group, 
it IS important that the teacher know as much as possible about the early 
language development of each child in her classroom. Such information 
may afford valuable clues to underlying causes of poor speech habits, 
lack of interest in reading, and similar problems. Of equal concern to 
the teacher will be the background of language development of the child 
who has difficulties in personality adjustment, who is timid and with- 
drawing. Sybil was a child whose problem illustrates this point. 

Sybil was an eleven-year-oW pupil in a fifth grade room. Throughout 
her early years in clernemary school she had maintained an almost un- 
roken silence and had remained apart from the other children. 

After careful study by her leacher. ir was discovered that not only 
was she later than usual in starting to walk, but her muscular coordination 
seemed to be a problem for her as late as the fourth grade. However, the 
real clue to her language development was revealed in her father's attitude 
toward children in the home. S^il was not permitted to share her daily 
experiences at the dinner hour nor was she encouraged to talk at other 


5 Ka^erine E. Roberts. “Babies Dont Cry for Fun,“ Parerttr Magazine, 21 
(Novernber, 1956), 154-57. M^s M Speech- A Study of the Begin- 

nings of Language (New York; Harcourt. Brace and World, Inc.. 1936). 
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dren. Sybil's language development had been thwaneo y 

which she was a part. 

The teachor must then bo nwuro “”■> 'l=“vS5 

culture from which her pupils come. They will P escm a w dc 
of backgrounds in language, as in other experrences and learnrngs. 

Is Scdal Devdopment Enhanced Through Language? 

It is through the use of language *““'tttt'Vxpr®erh,sT 
cept o! himself. From the time ^ receives from their re- 
sires. ideas, and feelings to ^her ^ unconcern for himself, 

sponses and actions, " '1 thought provoking observations 

Piaget* has made some interesting an Hevelonment of a con- 

which point up the function of overlook the fact that 

cept of self. In the classroom .t n i^ot d,mc^Uo^^^ 
the child who finds his spoken thong < ,„po„ses rejected 

being has been rejected. ® td to strive for oral language 

by teachers and peers cannot be p 

development; it is simpler to withdraw. oarticular kind of a 

Thm the child sees himself u„d stimulat- 

person, as he finds his relations wit ° language, the child must 

ing, or dissatisfying and ftustiatiiig^ g^^ ideas 

depend upon others to provide hint of seif from pictures 

about himself. The child will nmonstntet » P' ^ ^,i,ioixe 

given by the people about him as the, accept or reject, p 
him. 

Aa^,-! lanemse Development? 

How Doer Egper.ence Affec, Laug g 

It is only as the chtld ° „[ meaning for the language 

tions that he is able to build a g Although all children 

symbols that he will encounter children lack the 

have experience continuously, provide the foundations for 

variety and scope of ^ho has never seen a cow cannot 

language development. The > obtaining milk at its original 

verbalize adequately on the p 
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souicc. On the other hand, the lad who has been reared on the dairy 
taim may have little difficulty in this respect, but he may have no teal 
concept ot a skyscraper. In addition, the home that provides little or 
nothing m the way of stories, picture-books, pictures, magazines es- 
cursions, and the like may be doing little to help the child in building 
concepts about bools and the richness of language which helps to foster 
reading readiness and total language development. Many kinds of ex- 
periences ate necessary if the child is to go beyond mete verbalism m 
his use of language. . . 

McKee’ has pointed out that it is necessary that the school proviae 
for a wide variety of real experiences inasmuch as the “growth of vth 
cabulary” and other forms ot verbal expression is greatly conditioned 
by the experiences they gather. This is particularly important ^ ® 
development of concepts which may be otherwise shallow and t us 
impede clear and correct comprehension of spoken or printed symbo s. 

The presence of television tn so many homes must indeed have an 
effect of providing visual concepts of lands, peoples, and events that 
were unknown to children a few years ago. The increased exposure o 
children to television and radio may, of course, serve to dull their 
tivity, and. in fact, impair their ability to devote their attention to the 
relatively quiet proceedings of the schoolroom.® It would seem that the 
children of today would have a wider variety of interests and experiences 
than ever before, which should be conducive to further inquiry through 
reading 

In this regard. Witty has reported that a study of the effects of tele* 
vision viewing upon academic achievement indicated that there is little 
or no harm done to school performance, and that viewing was not re- 
lated to intelligence or scholarship. However, excessive viewing was 
associated with lower academic performance.*" 

Watts has reported that the sales of hard-bound and paper-back 
books has increased 500 per cent since the advent of television, and has 
urged that children should be encouraged to develop selectiveness and 
critical habits toward the television programs available.'* Whatever is 
to be the ultimate role of television in the language arts program, it 


r Paul McKee, Language in the EUmentary School (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. 1939). p 89 
12. 

»"Ma5s Communication and EdiKation," The National Elementary Principal. 
37 (February. 19S8). 14 

to Paul A Witty. “Seventh Report on TV.“ Elementary English. 33 (December. 
19S6). 523-28. 

• ' Doris Ryder Watts. “What”* Happening to ReadmgT” Education Digest. 19 
(May, 1954). 46-8. 
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dear lhat careful obscrvatioti and study is ™ '5' problems 

teachers throughout the land to detemuue the values P 

involved. 


DISADVANTAGED CHILDREN AND 
UNGUAGE development 

It we regard disadvanta^ment as Ir^MmgJho^^^ 

learning difficulties ate related to have always been 

that limit the ehild's development, efi^ school. However, in 

concerned with the disadvantaged cni ten .... (,35 been found 

recent years, the incidence here poverty esists 

to be much higher m those parts of the groups, 

and where there arc die limited language develop- 

According to Frost,’- the problem , . 
ment of the “disadvantaged” youngster 10 

1. Limited language esperleneesdnHngffie preschool years due 

2. — romonna. lau^=S= 

in many schools. ~i,ted perbapSt fo the re- 

3. Limited conceptual development reb^' Pe 

stricted environments L , sachet and peers. 

4. Value system, didereut Imm 

Dean Olympia Lowe of Mississippi ' „[ motivating and 

for a realistic approach in disadvantaged child. The gold 

reinforcing the language learnings o spelling is, according to 

or sliver star as a reward for pe parents and siblings in the 

Lowe, often a meaningless reward pp tangible rewards, 

economically deprived home pla^ which continues to dominate 

Although it is contrary to the Puritan em 

the educational thou^l of Amcncan . higher impact on re- 

of oranges or apples for than docs the gold star, 

inforcing desired behavior in the O'^a disadvantaged child. 

In working with the ^5 informal and sometimes crude 


In working wun inc j 
the way in which the teacher reacts 


■ wry f" Dtsadranlaged Ch.ldren (Austin. T«.: 

for a teacher conferenw on we 
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effect of providing visual concepts of lands, peoples, and events that 
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tivity, and, in fact, impair their ability to devote their attention to the 
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r Paul McKee, Language in the Blemeniarj School (Boston: Houghton Miffi'*' 
Co . 1939), p 89 
« Ibid , p. 12. 

» "Ntass Communication and Education." The National Elementary Principal, 
37 (February. 1958), 14. 
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WrUing: Skill and Creation 

Child,™ a,e of.™ in.e,..hd in 

They have observed older persons in e broueht by the post- 

with pencil or pen on paper. Letters that Ly pre- 

man may contain “writing” from ^an mo ; j „ames, or 

tend to read such letters. Many children enjoy ‘writing 
helping mother prepare the gro«iy let- 

Since most children know what g • 
sects ideas or real things. Children want ^be child must 

that they want to put on paper. It seems u 

await the muscular control and visua ^re^p the child 

it possible for him to write his ideas. I ^..tinc words which have 

will find his time so taken np wUh P"«'“ ■/ „i,h meaningless 

little meaning to him that he comes to associate » g 
drudgery. 

The first recuisite for practice is tha^J-ust be relat^ *0 a meaning- 
ful purpose. The child hfm«lf P,bers to read, he is 

particular skill. NVhen a child ^ corrects mistakes, 

willing to practice. He attends to what he is s 
notes his successes.*^ 

This statement applies to the writmg of fimt gtade ehildten ..uite as mnch 
as to the writing of Bfth grade chfldren. 

How Does Ihe Teacher Begin Teaching Writing? 

4 _ pet much satisfaction from 

Childien in first grade classr^TO something they have 

helping the teacher prepare a chan ,he 

done. Early caperienccs rn take it home to share 

chart story on his own paper m ord situations, the teacher will 

with his family. In this, as in .... j_ tbeir writing readiness and 
expect to find differences among children m their wr g 

ability. . ^ - ^1,- ^hild will, of necessity, be brief 

The first writing , -,5 ^ new task, even though most 

and simple. Learning to fom ^ themselves. When wnt- 

children do not find the lexers ^ifsee purpose in practicing on 

inghas some purpose for the ,o provide many purposeful 

letter forms. Although it is a P . . benefit from much 

writing experiences, it is also tree that chddren 

- .n.! rHTTiculum Development. The Thrte R s 

..A.«.=i.tioa for 5"!;,™“ E. A.. 1952), P- !9. 

m ,hr ElrmMrr, School pVzlhmito", D. &, t<- 
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language of the child is very critical. TTie language represents the child 
and the people close to him in the home and neighborhood. To reject 
the language of the disadvantaged child is often to reject the child and 
his entire cultural melieu. The way of working with the disadvantaged 
child is not really different from the practices which stem from long 
standing educational theory: 

1. Differentiated instruction is of extreme importance in work- 
ing with the disadvantaged. 

2 Rewards and reinforcements must be meaningful to the child 
(as well as the teacher). 

3 Language learning must first be approached for its communi- 
cative powers; its moral aspects are of secondary nature. 

4. Progress is measured by the many variables in the situation 
rather than in terms of a fixed a priori standard of grade 
achievement. 

COMMUNICATION THROUGH WRITING AND SPEAKING 

Writing and speaking are the “outgoing” processes of communica- 
tion. Writing depends upon (I) correct spelling of the words used, (2) 
a legible hand, and (3) acceptable usage or grammar in constructing 
the written thoughts Speaking or talking is most effective when the in- 
dividual employs good speech habits and acceptable forms of expression. 

Undergirding all forms of communication are the desires and ability 
of the child to express his thoughts and feelings to others. In giving at- 
tention to the mechanics of written and oral expression, the teacher must 
be extremely careful to avoid “shutting off" or stifling the desires of 
children to express themselves through writing and talking. Until the 
child has something to express and desires to communicate this to others, 
there is little point in attempting to refine the skills of writing and 
speaking. 

Strickland'* pomted up the dilemma in this area when she discussed 
the problem of helping the children express their “own free spirit" while 
at the same time helping them to become careful writers. She has sug- 
gested that “concern with ‘correct’ writing has completely overshadowed 
and crowded out all else in the writing experience of many children.’ '* 
The child must feel free to express himself through speaking and writing 
before the teacher can learn about his language development and prob- 
lems.'® 


'* Ruth Strickland, op. cii., p 273 
Ibid 

tilbid.p 131 
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is that it is less complex in fonn and looks more like the printing of 
pre-primers and primers. It is common practice to change from manu- 
script to cursive sometime during the third grade.'* Actually, this prac- 
tice seems to be a rather arbitrary matter, with little regard being given 
to the problems of children. 

Many second grade pupils have begun to feel confident and com- 
fortable in their use of manuscript writing only to find that they must 
abandon it in favor of what grown-ups call “real” writing. Hildreth'* 
has questioned the necessity of making the change in view of the fact 
that manuscript writing is usually more legible than cursive and can be 
written with equal spjeed. Tradition wifi probably make it necessary that 
children continue to change to cursive writing shortly after they have 
become skillful in manuscript. Writing continues to be regarded by some 
penons as something more than the means for communication of one’s 
thoughts to others. 

An account of one school system’s use of manuscript writing through 
all the elementary grades has been reported by Hendricks, who stated 
that the learning of cursive wniiog was optional at the junior high school 
level.*” The adoption of the manuscript form of writing was based upon 
the fact that it was easier for children because it has simple strokes, uses 
one form of the alphabet for reading and writing, causes less fatigue 
and eye strain, can be written as quickly as the cursive form, and is more 
legible.*' 

At any grade level (here ts only one requirement that should be placed 
upon the mechanics of handwriting — that it be legible. Instruction in 
handwriting will provide practice of an individual nature designed to 
correct various writing errors. Spacing, slant, letter formation, and writ- 
ing on the line are the major components of legible cursive writing. 
Children’s writing errors should be assessed in terms of these components. 

An illustration follows to indicate the need for practice in hand- 
writing even for sixth grade pupils and points out how handwriting in- 
struction may be organized: 

Two twenty-minute practice sessions were provided each week during 
the time devoted to the language arts. During these practice periods, the 
pupils looked over written work that had been returned to them previ- 


'* Strickland, cp. cit., p. 295. 

'• Gertrude Hildreth. “Should Manuscript Writing Be Continued in the Upper 
Grades?" Eiementary School Journal, 45 (October, 1944), 85-93. 

-'’Archie E. Hendricks. “Manuscript and Cursive Handwriiing in Brookline." 
Elernentary School Journal, 55 (April, 1955), 447-52- 
-1 Ibid. 
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individual practice in writing as long as the practice does not become 

an end in itself. ... , i._.u 

Writing experiences of young children should be based upon both 
individual and group experiences. For example, the child may wnte, 
“My name is Jane,” as her first writing “lesson.” Before long she may 
take to her family a story which tells about her school life. 

I go to West School. 

My teacher is Miss Roe. 

I am in first grade. 

The use of chart stories is frowned upon by some persons who fe^ 
that the child will be introduced to too many new words. From the stand- 
point of motivation and interest, it would seem that the early copy- 
writing experiences of children are best drawn from a group-develope 
chart story, as long as it is kept brief, simple and meaningful. Of couree, 
the vocabulary of a chart story can be controlled to a considerable de- 
gree by the teacher, and there is no reason to avoid the use of words 
which the children have learned in reading. 

Ore of the authors visited a first grade classroom while the children 
were in the process of dictating a story to their teacher. They had j«t 
returned from a visit to the airport, and they insisted that the worw 
"airplane” and "propeller" must be in the story. In a return visit by the 
author a few weeks later, the teacher commented that none of the chil- 
dren in the room had since failed to recognize the “big words” which 
they had wanted m their story. 

In using the chart-story approach to beginning writing, the follow- 
ing suggestions should be considered: 

(1) Develop the sfoiy from an experience of the group. 

(2) Help the children use simple vocabulary by restating some 
of the more complicated sentences. 

(3) Keep plenty of space between lines. 

(4) Try to keep sentences lo one line in length. 

The children will see definite purpose in the copying of chart stories 
based on experiences of their own. Frequently these may be taken home 
by the child, inasmuch as they represent work in writing, reading, 
actual experiences of the school day. 


Manuscript or Cursive? 

Manuscript writing is used in many schools in the first and second 
grades. The argument offered advocating the use of manuscript writing 
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atmosphere enhances the development of these skills. Beyond this, chil- 
dren need a wide variety of experiences in order to have something to 
write about. Field trips to the nearby zoo, park, quarry, or a large in- 
dustrial plant, will add to the children’s experiences. Firsthand exper- 
iences aid children to gain needed insights essential to self-expression. It 
has often been found that prolific writers are also extensive readers.-^ 
While it is not the intent here to cause every child to become a Jesse 
Stuart or a Norman Cousins, the teacher Is charged with the task of 
helping to surround the children with many varieties of literature for 
free and relaxed reading from which new ideas may emerge. 

From the first days of sdiool the child will grow in his willingness 
to express himself in various manners if he knows that it is fun to share 
his thoughts and expressions with others. In first grade classrooms the 
teacher may encourage language expression by writing for the children 
the things they want to say. The subject of their “writings" may be the 
flowers outside the window, the bird’s nest in a tree nearby, the machinery 
being used to repair the street near the school — there is no end to the 
experiences that children wish to recall by writing them on paper. 

Writing poetry is an activity which interests many children in the 
elementary school. Since the feeling or the word-picture which the child 
wants to express is the reason for poetry, it is important that teachers 
do not Inhibit expression by insisting upon rhyming and pattern at this 
stage of maturity. As in other activities of the school program, there 
will be those children who arc interested in writing poems while others 
arc rot. Creative expression in writing is not gained by forcing or pressing 
children into making certain responses, since a stimulating environment, 
free of pressure, is a necessary condition of productivity. Of course, an 
interested teacher who is aware of the creative possibilities in children, 
is the key to creative written expression in the school.*' 

Lowenfcld-’ has discussed in a thorough manner the role of the 
teacher and parent in providing opportunities for creative activity in 
the elementary school. The importance of freedom and avoidance of 
adult interference is pointed out. "The independent, thinking child will 
not only express whatever comes into his mind but will tackle any prob- 
lem, emotional or mental, that he encounters in life."^ Expression 
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ouOy. Miss N.clson. the mth grade teacher, had ssrhten 
questions on these papers regarding anting erron that nwded 
Each child spent the practice sessions on the wriiing problems which 
recognized were his own. Drill b> the entire group was used oMy when 
all the children had experienced the same writing problem, whie 
seldom. . 

Motivation was high during these practice sessions because the cnii- 
dren were doing something of value to themselves. Practice on writ en 
forms which they had already mastered was not used. 


Can Writing Be Creative? 

It is an interesting paradox which finds teachers tailing about the 
crcalivcncss of children at the same time telling children what kinds o 
stories to write, how to write these stories, and whether the stones are 
good or bad When friendly letters arc written to proverbial cousins, the 
children are often told what they should write about. Poems written y 
children are often carefully checked tor thyme, punctuation, and the h # 
until the child finds himself concentrating upon the mechanics of writing 
to the exclusion of expressing his thoughts ssell. 

Thus the writing of stories or poems that arc teacher-suggested ax 
a means of stimulating children should not be used in connection wdh 
lessons in punctuation, grammar, and form. However, when ^ 
gains confidence in his ability to express himself on paper, he will be 
ready to use $cl(<riticism and lo accept suggestions from others. 

The teacher who is interested in fostering creative expression w'l 
not say, *T wouldn't write a poem like that." or “You should write about 
something nice instead of writing mysteries." It is true that children 
must have the opportunilics. the lime, and the necessary guidance from 
interested teachers if they arc to express their thoughts and feelings-— 
and realize that they arc important. Self-expression through writing « 
much like other forms of expression insofar as the child must develop 
a feeling of security and satisfaction from writing. This security and 
satisfaction results in most eases from happy experiences in self-expres- 
sion in painting, drawing, coloring, speaking and the like," with a cor- 
responding feeling of freedom in written expression during later schoo 
years. 

The prime requisites to good writing experiences lie in the teacher s 
understanding of those factors which foster writing. In classrooms where 
pupils arc encouraged to speak and lo write their thoughts, a relaxed 


--Language Arts, 33, No. 7 (Richmond. Viffiinia State Board of Educauon, 
1936), p. 32 
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seems that 10- to 12>year-olds feel freer and more secure when they can 
write about the imagined, the unreal.*’ 


EFFECTIVE TEACHING 

Miss Davis had posted on the classroom bulletin board the reports 
written by her third grade pupils. They had been invited to write about 
an experience which they would like to share with the other children. 
She helped them with the new words which they needed to use in their 
reports. These are examples of the pupils’ wTitings: 

I like to visit Jimmy. Jimmy is my cousin. He lives on a farm in 

Missouri. I ride Sugar. Sugar is a pony. Sometimes we play in the barn. 

I have fun. 

Another example is Randy’s report: 

IVe went to the show last night. It was cold at the drive>iR. The show 

was about cowboys. 

Miss Davis found that such reports sometimes provide the basis for 
oral Conversation as the children want to know more about certain re- 
ports, and opportunities for reporting personal experiences are entered 
into with interest. 

It is necessary to differentiate between the written report and the 
original or creative story. The report may or may not have a great deal 
of interest for other children although it is usually of personal interest 
to the writer. The story should draw upon the creative abilities of the 
pupil as he constructs an experience or experiences which contain some 
type of plot and involve the climactic clement. Both types of written 
activities should have a place in the fanguage program and both should 
receive guidance from the teacher. 

It is apparent that some teachers have an inadequate concept of 
creative writing, and although there has been much said about creative 
writing experiences, frequently there is a lack of definition of the creative 
aspect. McKcc has stated that creatis'c writing “alw-ays includes ideas 
which represent the writer’s reaction to the situation or experience about 


** Darbari F. Grothe, Literary Afoifrb anJ Children's Writing (unpuMiihtd 
project rfport. Nebrask* Cuiricultim Osvetopmfoi Ccnifr; lincoln. Nrbrast*- 
Univer»iiy o( NebrajVa, 1965). 
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through writing is not unlike expression through drawing or painting 
m this respect. 

Creative writing has been neglected by many teachers because of 
their being pressed for time in administering the curriculum. Pro- 
grammed instruction in the language arts may serve a much needed 
purpose m saving the teachers’ time. Rllmer®^ found that teaching 
irregular verbs to fourth grade children was as effective using pro- 
grammed textbooks as when the teachers taught using the usual pro- 
cedures. Fillmer also found that “pupils using the programmed textbooks 
completed the course of study in less than two-thirds of the time required 
by the pupils involved in the conventional classroom approach.”*® It 
would seem, it continued research supports the effectiveness of pro- 
grammed instruction, that teachers should have more time to spend in 
the creative writing approach to language. 

An interesting project concerning the relationships between the 
literature read by elementary pupils and the quality of their written com- 
positions was carried out by Crothc as part of Project English at the 
University of Nebraska. In this experimental activity, selected groups of 
chddren were provided similar literature background but without specific 
instruction and model units. The experimental groups which were given 
the full treatment over a three-year period produced higher quality corn- 
positions, according to the evaluative scheme which was used, than did 
other groups, but it appears that other related findings are more helpful 
in planning for the writing experiences of middle grade children. 

Gfothe reported that children are generally inhibited when writing 
about events close to themselves, that the better quality compositions 
dealt with fantasy and legend. Poorer quality writing was found on topics 
such as exploration, sports, and future occupations. Many of the better 
quality compositions made use of dialogue, unusual endings, abundance 
of descriptive language, and new variations on old themes. 

It seems that Grothe's work points up the need to provide children 
with a rich background of experiences before they try to write in any 
original manner. Such experiences would include discussions and ex- 
amples of the use of words to establish an atmosphere, identify a char- 
acter, build toward a climax, and perhaps surprise the reader with an 
unexpected ending, Unlike the advice of many successful novelists who 
urge that one should write about the people and events around him, d 
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write any combination of letters that comes to mind. Thus, an important 
part of spelling instruction is the recognition by (he teacher of the spelling 
procedures being used by the children. 

Hanna and Moore®- have stressed the importance of the child’s hear- 
ing his own speech sounds and associating them with printed and written 
symbols. Speech development and good speech habits then must be 
looked upon as valuable assets in the teaming of spelling. Teachers at all 
levels, particularly in the early years, must provide opportunities for 
practice of proper speech and should guide the child toward a conscious- 
ness of the different sounds in the spoken words. Such experiences should 
help bridge the gap between the child's spoken language and the language 
which he must put into written symbols through spelling. 

Which Words Should Be Learned? 

It may seem to be an extreme understatement when certain authori- 
ties suggest that the child should learn to spell those words which he 
needs to know how to spell. There may be seme danger in oversimplify- 
ing this approach inasmuch as the spelling needs of any person cannot be 
ascertained at all times. As Dolch has pointed out: “Life spelling needs 
go far beyond any list that may be tau^t in school."** 

The dassroom teacher cannot rely entirely upon the mastery of the 
spelling list as the major objective of her instructional effort. The Den- 
ver** course of study for English has suggested that the child must master 
the words be uses very often and the words be uses less frequently. la 
addition, he must know where to locate correct spellings for words used 
only occasionally.” 

Dolch has stated that . . 2,000 words have been found to include 
95 per cent of adult writing.”** However, he has further stated that; “the 
small percentage covered by the ‘less common’ words is equally, if not 
more, important.”*' 

The investigation of spelling books which was made by Wise** seems 
to point out the lack of agreement as to the “common” words which 


**PauI R. Hanna and James T. Moore, Jr, "SpcIJing — From Spoken Word 
to Written Symbol," The Elementary ScJiool Journal, 53 (February, 1953), 48-51. 

” Edw ard VViIliani Dolch, Better SpeJUng (Cbampaign. Ill ; TTie Garrard Press, 
1942). p. 22. 

** “A Program in E/ifiJish" (Denver, Colorado. Public Schools. l9S3)pp 312-13. 
** Ibid. 

*® Dolch, <7p. cit., p. 1 7. 
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which he writes.”^® Thus it is apparent that a friendly letter may contain 
the creative element or a poem may lack the creative element, depending 
upon the content of the writer’s own reactions and expressions. 


Where Does SpeUirtg Belong? 

There has been some disagreement among educators as to the place 
of spelling in the curriculum It is doubtful that anyone has argued that 
spelling does not belong; rather the issue has been centered upon the 
place of formal spelling in the classroom of today. Should spelling be 
taught during separate periods throughout the week? Should spelling be 
taught along with reading in order that children learn to spell the new 
words in their reading vocabularies? Patton suggests that words children 
learn to spell should first be in their reading vocabularies.®’ Or should 
spelling be taught during the penmanship period? These questions, and 
others of this sort, have been voiced frequently by classroom teachers, 
and it is doubtful that complete answers can be supplied on the basis of 
research evidence. On one point there is strong agreement: children must 
acquire spelling skills if they are to be able to express themselves through 
writing. 


How Do Children Learn to Spell? 

As is the case with other areas of learning, it is difficult to determine 
just how various children learn to spell. It is a safe assumption that chil- 
dren differ in their approaches to the learning of spelling as much as they 
differ in reading and arithmetic In order to find out by what means and 
with what materials children learn to spell in an efficient manner, the em- 
phasis in spelling research has been placed upon the various approaches 
and methods which seem to work best, and upon the determination of 
those words which children need lo spell. 

It is possible that some cluldren may have special ability for remem- 
bering mental pictures" of words in the spelling list. Perhaps other chil- 
dren find it necessary to think through the sound elements of a word 
before attempting to spell it. Occasionally the teacher may work with 
children who seem to have no particular approach to spelling and thus 
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children should learn to spell. Although the spelling test publishers each 
claimed that their books contained the 3,000-4,000 commonest words, 
Wise-*^ found that the combined lists from these books contained more 
than 13,000 words The classroom teacher may be faced with a challeng- 
ing task if she attempts to determine which 3,000 of these 13,000 words 
should be taught as the commonest and most used. 

Of all the words included in the twenty spelling books in the Wise 
study, slightly fewer than 900 words were common to all spellers.*" There 
can be little doubt that these words represent frequently used words that 
should be included for study in the elementary school. 

Horn’s study*’ of adult writing vocabularies revealed that 1,000 dif- 
ferent words make up about 90 per cent of all written material. It would 
appear that spelling lists which teach 4,000 words for the elementary 
school spelling program must present many words that are hardly com- 
mon or frequently used by cither adults or children. 

Perhaps the interest in spelling which is expressed by parents, busi- 
nessmen, and others, is responsible for the extensive spelling lists pro- 
vided for school use. It is not uncommon to find spelling texts which 
contain more than 4,500 words for the elementary school program.** The 
teacher should not permit the presence of long lists of words to prevent 
her from providing instruction which will help individual children who 
are having difficulty. It is infinitely more important that the sixth grade 
child be able to spell the 1,000 words which appear in the second and 
third grade lists, than to devote his efforts to mastery of the less com- 
monly used words found at the sixth grade level. For the able speller 
extended challenges and growth are certainly desirable. For the poor 
speller the common words should be his concern in spelling at any grade 
level. 

spelling as a functional skill have suggested that 
e child s word list should be made up of words that are misspelled in 
daily written work. Others have recommended that the teacher draw 
upon words from the content areas of science, geography and the like for 
spelling instruction. < t. e, j 

Blitz’5 has reported on an experimental situation in which the spelling 
program was individualized to help chQdren write correctly the words 
misspelled on papers and the words commonly used by children and 
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fourth gride presents, on the average, IbJrieen words in the weekJy speJI- 
ing list. Miss Ellis does not require that all children study the thirteen or 
fourteen words on the list. There Is John with an 1. Q. of 78 who has ex- 
treme difficulty with spelling. Miss ElUs directs John's spelling efforts 
toward spelling of the three or four words in the list which have highest 
frequency of use. She is concerned throughout the week with John’s mis- 
spelling of certain "service" words such as from, over, and the like. John 
approaches his spelling tasks by writing the words in cursive form on the 
chalkboard and then tracing over each word with bis fingers as be pro- 
nounces the word softly to himself. John is concentrating his elTorts on 
a spelling job that is realistic to him. The thirteen or fourteen word list 
was only confusing to him. 

Fred does not have the difliculties experienced by John. It is not un- 
usual that Fred spells all the words on the list correctly on the “explora- 
tory” or “pre-test" on Monday. Miss EUis does not have Fred devoting 
his efforts to the study of words of which he has mastery. Instead. Fred 
is developing his own list of 5 >ersonal spelling errors taken from his writ- 
ten work He finds that a number of his written errors are due to poor 
letter formation and he works on that part of bis spelling — a writing 
problem. 

Miss Ellis recognizes that spelling is a functional skill She regards 
spelling instruction as being important only when it helps children im- 
prove and become proficient in written communication The weekly 
spelling list is not a pill to be given to all children as a "cure" for the 
able and the problem "spellers." To Miss Elhs, the word list provides a 
point of departure from which she helps children meet their own difficul- 
ties and challenges m spelling. 


Increasing attention is being given to the contribution of spelling- 
related experiences to the total language growth of the child. A small 
amount of preparation by the teacher can add interest and enrichment to 
the spelling work. Some of the words in every spelling list will have un- 
usual origins; they may have evolved through various spellings before 
becoming accepted in the present form. Word-building games can pro- 
vide motivation and fun as the children seek to discover how meanings 
and forms have changed over many years as a by-product of technologi- 
cal development. This may provide as fascinating a field of inquiry as do 
the words which have fallen by the way. This is not to detract from the 
major functional purpose of spelling instruction, but it is obvious that the 
nature of spelling instruction provides numerous opportunities to moti- 
vate and enrich learning about the language. 

A very effective way to help children to learn to spell has been pro- 
posed by Thomas Horn, who has found that the teacher-dictated, pupil- 
corrected lesson brings rapid improvement. Replications of the Horn 
study have shown that the method is also effective with older pupils and 
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phonetic elements in spelling. Although it is true that spelling rules have 
their exceptions, it is also true that the words of many spelling lists for 
school use are quite consistent in their adherence to “regular” spelling 
from the speech sound.*^ 

Hanna and Moore^® have reported that more than 80 per cent of the 
consonant blends and speech consonants have one spelling. These 
writers’’ also reported that nearly 75 per cent of the vowel sounds are 
spelled by their “regular letter representations” in a majority of the cases 
For example, the vowel “o” as in “hope,” “pole,” and other syllables 
ending in the silent “e”, is spelled by its letter representation. 

It would seem then that spelling instruction should be based upon 
(1) lists of commonly used words, (2) careful attention to individual 
learning problems, (3) pupil motivation and interest in spelling, (4) func- 
tional relationship to other language arts areas, and (5) attention and in- 
struction in the use of visual, auditory, and kinesthetic avenues in learn- 
ing to spell, 


IVhat h Effective Spelling Inslrucllon? 

The teacher who would do an effective job in the teaching of spelling 
must avoid the use of one method of iostruction to the exclusion of others. 
Although it is generally agreed that it is important for the child to associ- 
ate the correct letters wiih the sound of a word, it is necessarj' to give 
attention to the visual and kinesthetic approach to spelling. In fact, the 
great amount of attention that has been devoted to relationships between 
errors of speech and spelling may have been overdone. Carrell and Pen- 
dergast,®* as a result of a controlled experiment with speech defectives 
and speech normals, concluded that there does not seem to be any posi- 
tive relationship between phonetic disabilities and spelling deficiences. 
this does not minimize the role of auditory factors in spelling, but it does 
suggest that phonetic defects in speech do not affect spelling achievement 
significantly. ^ ^ 

An illustration is offered to show the organization of the spelling pro- 
gram in the classroom, making it possible to work more effectively with 
the individual problems in the room. 


Thychool system in which Miss EUb teaches provides all classrooms 
a ove rst grade wilh "basic" spelling textbooks. The textbook for this 
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ccming the speech development of the children long before vocabulary 
can be obsenxd in reading and Meriting. Enrichment of the speaking vo- 
cabularies can proceed rapidly in the early elementary grades even though 
the reading vocabulary will grow much slower by comparison. Speaking 
and listening constitute a major part of the child’s language activity at all 
age levels. Thus modern classroom practices point to the values of en- 
couraging children to make effective use of oral language instead of 
stifling speech dc\’elopment. 


How May Acceptable Speech Be Taught? 

Childrtfrt uill learn acceptable speech habits through hearing and 
using speech that promotes this objective. Some persons have suggested 
that no amount of formal instruction in good speech and correct usage 
can be as effective as a good language environment. Although this may 
be true, the classroom teacher cannot ignore the need for speech improve- 
ment. She may provide opportunities for informal conversation before 
classes begin. She may plan discussion sessions in which children address 
one another and arc not limited to quesfion-and-answer responses. 

It is important that the teacher observe correct usage and employ 
desirable speech habits The teacher who shouts at children cannot ex- 
peef (hem to admire (his practice. When children cannot hear the teacher 
with the “too quiet" voice they must not be expected to remain attentive 
and interested in what she is saying. The teacher’s \oice may well reflect 
her confidence and competence as she works with children. Children are 
quick to lake note of irregularities in speech and usage. The teacher can 
provide valuable speech learnings through her own practices. An atmo- 
sphere of inquiry and alertness may well be a trademark of the classroom, 
if oral language is to be fully developed There is no reason why the 
fourth grade teacher should not refer her own questions concerning cor- 
rect usage to the children for solution, and the children should be mu- 
tually observant of correct usage. 

One may occasionally encounter a teacher who looks upon herself as 
the only source of learning. Insofar as oral language is concerned, nothing 
could be more incorrect. TTie language of the home and neighborhood 
has provided the standard of usage for several years before the child 
comes to school, and it remains forceful thereafter. Children and parents 
do not like to have the teacher label them “illiterate" because of poor 
usage which may be prevalent and acceptable in the community. How- 
ever, the teacher must remember that the American people have become 
quite mobile in modern times and children are brought to the classroom 
with many speech patterns which are very acceptable in certain localities. 
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adults This plan calls for the teacher to dictate the list of words to the 
pupils, then to dictate the correct spelling of each word while each child 
corrects his own list, drawing a line through each misspelled word and 
writing the correct spelling beside it This approach does not disregard 
the usual attention to the pupil’s needs and abilities, but as an approach 
to learning new words, it has much to commend it. The self-corrcctive 
aspect is helpful, particularly in view of the time-worn practice of having 
children exchange spelling papers for correction. It is difficult to see the 
value of exchanging papers if the objective is to help each youngster 
recognize his own spelling errors and to practice the correct form 
immediately. 


How Is Oral Language Developed? 

The effective use of oral language depends upon having (1) something 
to say of interest or importance, (2) a pattern of grammatical usage that 
makes the speech meaningful, and O) control of the speech mechanism. 
Teachers are concerned with all of these aspects of effective oral com- 
munication and recognize that oral language is developed away from 
school as well as in the classroom. In many respects it would seem that 
the teacher must depend upon family and community for the reinforce- 
ment and maintenance of good speaking habits taught in school. 

In the section of this chapter which dealt with language development 
in young children, the early appearance of meaning in gestures and 
vocalizations was discussed. It is from the early experiences and concep- 
tual background that the child is able to move toward a versatile use of 
speech symbols. 

A number of studies have been made on the growth of spieaking 
vocabularies of children.*’ From them it appears that the typical six-year- 
old has a speaking vocabulary of from 2,000 to 2.500 words. By sixth 
grade this vocabulary size will have increased to more than 7,000 words.** 
It should be noted that a child's listening vocabulary far exceeds his 
spoken or written vocabulary.*® 

The teacher of kindergarten and first grade children should provide 
abundantly for the use of the speaking vocabularies of these pupils. Dur- 
ing conversation periods the teacher can make tentative judgments con- 
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competency in speech. As the teadier inews the speech needs of the child, 
she must be aware of the importance of good foundations for speech 
development in the school. She will provide opportunities for children 
to learn good speech by using it at school; she cannot teach good speech 
through silence and stilled recitation. She must seek a balanced program 
between opportunities for self-expression in communication and certain 
restraints placed upon children due to the nature of the organization of 
the elementary classroom. 


TOWARD SETTER LISTENING AND LEARNING 

Reading and listening are often referred to as the “intake” phases of 
communication. Reading is a means of listening through (he use of printed 
symbols which represent sound symbols. Information and ideas are 
“taken in” by reading and listening, and both of these phases of language 
contribute largely to the leisure activities of many people. 

As in speech and writing instruction, the school has definite con- 
tributions to make by way of providing opponunities for the development 
of skills, attitudes and appreciations in reading and listening Needless to 
say, reading has received a great deal more attention than has listening 
as an important part of the child's school program. Recently, however, 
there has been increased interest in the role of listening in the classroom, 
and as many classroom situations contain much “teacher talking and 
children listening,” it is timely that teachers should ask themselves, “How 
may we help children to listen and learn?” 

The last sections of this chapter are devoted to the intake phases of 
language and to the means, materials, and conditions whereby learnings 
may be efficiently fostered in these areas. 


IVhat Is Listerxing? 

Listening is more than sitting quietly in the presence of conversation, 
music, or other sounds. “Constructive listening in the classroom and else- 
where involves attention, interpretation, selection, and the responsibility 
for the selection or rejection of ideas.”** It must be obvious to every 
parent and teacher that there are maiqr times when children hear what 
has been said but have not been listenmg to the extent that they under- 
stood or responded. Perhaps it is fortunate that children are able to turn 
off many of the sounds that come from radio, television, playmates, par- 
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The development of pleasant speech and correct usage will be realized 
only to the extent that the child becomes aware of a need or a goal in this 
respect Drill in isolation on the “have beenV and “this is I” cannot be 
expected to result in good practice unless the child perceives the value 
and purpose in changing his usage.“ 

Some persons become quite concerned, and rightly so, because of the 
seemingly wide prevalence of poor usage among students who have had 
instruction in the use of their native language for 12 years and yet con- 
tinue to express themselves incorrectly. Indeed, this is cause for concern 
among teachers of all youth, however, it should be remembered that 
speech is acquired and that even poor usage has been learned. The 
teacher must be aware of the favorable conditions for acceptable speech 
development and correct usage. Some suggestions for establishing such 
conditions are: 


1. Provide opportunities for Informal classroom convenation. 

2. Involve the pupils in setting standards for good speech. 

3. Provide opportunities for conversation in small working 
groups. 

4. Provide situations where pupils report, plan, and discuss in a 
large group setting. 

5. Arrange periods for telling stories and oral reading for enjoy* 
ment which are helpful in speech development. 

6. Use choral speaking experiences, especially for the speech 
defective or the timid child 

7. Provide experiences in dramatizations. 

8. Include opportunities to appear before large pupil and adult 
audiences as an individual or member of a group. 

Obviously, the teacher who is friendly and is aware of the speech and 
usap problems of the pupils becomes an important, basic factor of a 
desirable classroom situation. In fact, certain authorities assert that the 
teacher who is respected and admired by her pupils is likely to influence 
their behavior in speech just as she Influences other forms of behavior.'’ 

Acceptable oral communicaUon has serious implications for happy 
and successful living long after the individual has left the schoolroom 
Securing and holding a job, participating in the civic affairs of the com- 
munity, establishing satisfying social contacts, and providing a favorable 
environment for family life arc some of the adult activities that require 
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1. We do not interrupt others. 

2. We listen to what others say, 

3. We do not play or read when we should listen. 

Older pupils may approach the matter of good listening habits in a much 
more detailed and mature manner. For example, a listening guide of sixth 
grade children may include the following suggestions:*® 

1. Listen thoughtfully to others who have something important 
to say. 

2. Pick out the main ideas of the speakers. 

3. Wait until the speaker is finished before agreeing or dis- 
agreeing with him. 

4. Be considerate of other people as they speak. 

5. Try to summarize what the speaker has said. 

Listening It would seem that there is no dearth of listen- 

ing activities in the classroom, particularly since one study indicates that 
the children spend about half of the school day listening.*’ Corey*’ has 
reported that the teachers out-talk the children by a comfortable margin, 
so there is much to listen to m the classroom Some listening activities 
that are real to children in terms of purpose are: 

1 . Listening to songs, poems, stories. 

1. Taking part in class discussions. 

3. Listening to pupil reports. 

4. Preparing and presenting dramatizations. 

5. Listening to selected radio programs. 

6. Listening to tape recordings of class discussions and the like. 

7. Taking part in school assemblies and other large group audi- 
ence situations. 

8. Using the telephone. 

9. Following directions- 


What Are Some Issues irt Listening? 

Although it is commonly recognized that children receive much in- 
formation by listening and that listeniitg is an important part of the class- 
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ents and teachers else they would be bombarded with such a multiplicity 
of ideas, commands, and suggestions that utter confusion would result. 

Fostering better listening habits. The problem that confronts the 
teacher is one of directing the child’s listening skills toward the selectivity 
and evaluation that is necessary in and out of the schoolroom. The 
teacher can do much to provide conditions favorable to the building of 
good listening habits. A few suggestions are mentioned here.®® 

1. Informal seating provides for better listening conditions. 

2 The activities of the group are planned so that children have 
reasons for speaking and listening; confusion does not foster 
effective listening habits. 

3. The content of the material used is on the maturity level of 
the listeners. Vocabulary and sentence structure must also be 
suited to the particular age level. 

4. Opportunities should be provided for children to talk about 
the things they have listened to. 

5. Children are given opportunities to listen more to one another 
rather than to teacher>pupil conversation. 

The teacher must use clear, distinct speech, be sensitive to the interest 
span of the child listener, and observe closely for indications of poor 
comprehension. Unfortunately, there remain a few teachers who believe 
that their job has been well done as long as they talk and require pupils 
to sit and “listen.” One of the writers visited a fourth grade classroom 
where the children had been making their own story problems for arith- 
metic. The class had been asked to listen as one of the pupils read her 
problem. She read so rapidly that one boy asked that she repeat the prob- 
lem. Immediately the teacher Interceded and informed the lad that he 
should have been listening.” Actually, it seemed that the boy had been 
listening quite closely and had concluded that he could not follow such a 
rapid presentation of number situations. 

CAiWren help themselves. Children may well be encouraged to 
build their own standards for good listening. In second and third grade 
classrooms where teachers are concerned with good listening habits, it is 
not unusual to notice posters which present the children’s “Listening 
List. Courtesy for the speaker is included as a part of good listening and 
this means that interruptions by teacher or other children is not a com- 
mendable method for developing either effective listening or speaking. 
Younger pupils may develop a few standards for listening by remember- 
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an almost infinite world of experiences by way of the printed word. Read- 
ing is a necessary skill for competent participation in the society of a 
modern America; it is also the means to hours of pleasure and enriched 
living with books, newspapers, and magazines. The person who possesses 
the fundamental reading skills and who has a keen interest in the world 
about him may recognize no limits to the acquaintances which can be 
made with people, places, and events in the contemporary world and in 
the world of history. 

Despite the fact that an occasional complaint is raised because many 
people do not read as much as people allegedly did in the past, the news- 
papers, magazines, and book publications arc at record highs per capita. 
One source has called attention to the large number of children’s publica- 
tions today as compared with a few years ago, and cited the advent of the 
children’s book editor as an indication of the growing interest and market 
in juvenile and children’s books-** If people are not reading as much to- 
day as they did twenty or thirty years ago, one must question what is be- 
ing done with the record publications o( all kinds of reading materials. 

The elementary school has accepted as one of its major responsibili- 
ties the job of helping children learn to read. During the earlier years of 
American history the teaching of reading was regarded by many persons 
as the only function of the elementary school teacher. Today the thought 
that children should start reading as soon as they enter the elementary 
school is still prevalent in some areas. It is doubtful that anything causes 
greater concern to the parent than does the failure of his child to read 
with some success early in first grade. Because of the expectations of 
children and parents with respect to reading achieiements, and because 
reading is the foundation for the extended learning experiences of chil- 
dren, it is vital that every teacher have a thorough understanding of the 
mechanics of reading, of the problems encountered by children in read- 
ing, and of the role of reading in the total school program. This is appli- 
cable to the teacher of older children ffourlecn-year-olds) Just as it is to 
the teacher of the six- and scven-yc^t-olds. 


What Is Developmental Reading? 

Reading instruction must at all times consider three factors: (1) the 
reading needs of the child at the various age levels; (2) the readiness of 
the child for the learning of the reading skids; and (3) the capacity of the 
child. The teacher may look upon these three factors in terms of a series 
of ever-widening circles, each supporting and giving rise to the others as 
the individual grows in reading achievement and continues to perceive 
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room situation, there is disagreement as to how listening skills can be 
taught. Hackett has maintained that “there is not enough evidence that 
listening can be taught,"”'' and that “there is no evidence that knowledge 
about listening contributes to the ability to listen.’'** 

Walker®’ has reported on the listening program carried on by the 
Nashville teachers in which tl was found that (1) Individuals differ in 
listening ability; (2) results from listening were higher at elementary 
school levels than were the results from reading; (3) listening for main 
ideas ranks high while listening for sequence ranks low. 

Hogan”* has reported that experimentation with fifth and sixth grade 
pupils revealed that children in the experimental groups made greater 
improvement in several areas of listening than did the control groups. 
She concluded that teachers could vastly improve the learning environ- 
ment of the classroom if they gave as much attention to listening activities 
as to the other language skills 

As with other learning activities it seems that effective listening habits 
must be fostered by (1) making listening a pari of the regular classroom 
routine rather than a drill activity; (2) providing listening situations in 
which children can see a purpose; (3) providing opportunities for children 
to think critically about the things listened to and to offer their own Ideas 
on the subject. 

Ustening must be looked upon by teachers as a part of the total lan- 
guage development of children. It is closely related to the speech devel- 
opment of the child, as it brings in ideas and information which form 
much of the background for speech Because there Is much yet to be 
learned about the development of listening skills of children, the class- 
room teacher inay wish to attempt some of her own techniques in teach- 
ing for better listening and learning. Such experimentation might well be 
carried out by several teachers in a system-wide cooperative study, such 
as in the Nashville study, 


READING: GATEWAY TO WIDER LEARNINGS 

Reading, the process of gaining information and ideas by means of 
perceiving and responding to visual symbols, constitutes the gateway to 

” «"■ E.id.nc." £*■ 

“/WJ.p 350. 

Hogan, Improving the Listening Skills of Fifth and 
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The elementary school teacher will most generally be concerned with the 
first four of these stages inasmveh as the fifth stage will be approached in 
senior high school and college. At all levels above the pre-school stage 
the teacher will work with four broad parts of the total reading process: 
(1) recognizing printed symbok or words; (2) attaching meaning to the 
printed words; (3) responding to the words intellectually or emotionally; 
(4) incorporating into one’s experience and person the major parts of that 
which is read. Allied very closely to the reading process are the compe- 
tencies in locating information, reporting on material read, using the 
dictionary and other references, and the like. 

A devefopmentaf approach to reading instruction places the emphasis 
upon the child as the learner rather than upon the materials to be read 
and the skills to be learned. Materials are important, as are reading skills, 
but they must be adapted to help the child grow into reading competence 
rather than becoming obstacles in his path. This would seem to be a per- 
fectly obvious approach to reading instruction, yet one first grade teacher 
offered a response which typifies a common misunderstanding of the 
developmental reading program; It would be all right to individualize 
reading instruction so that each child might progress as his needs and 
abilities permit if it were not for the fact that some children will not get 
to complete all the basic reading books for the grade. 

The pre-school sioge. During the pre-school stage of reading devel- 
opment the child builds the backgrounds of experiences which will one 
day assist him in attachiag meaning to printed words. Experiences with 
picture books and story books may aid the child in understanding that 
books have stories in them, that books ate fun. The language of the home 
provides the child with a listening and speaking vocabulary which will 
affect his readiness for understanding the printed vocabulary of books. 
Of importance during the pre-school years are the social contacts of the 
chUd with other children and adults. Social experiences will help the child 
adjust to the new and stimulating classroom environment. 

It is not possible to determine the exact influence of the social, emo- 
tional, physical and intellectual factors on the reading process inasmuch 
as children with all sorts of problems have learned to read. It is safe to 
assume that emotional instability, social immaturity, and serious physical 
defects are not going to promote reading skill and may indeed provide 
obstacles.^* Therefore, it is necessary that the teacher inform herself as 
to the pre-schoof experiences and the health history of the child as he 
approaches initial experiences whh reading. 

Most children have developed an awareness of the reading process 
and have an interest in reading before they enter school. Oiildren are ex- 
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greater needs for reading. Reading is more than a mechanical compe- 
tency, in that it is a means to fuller living** and must be approached as 
such, if It IS to have importance for the child 

A reading program that will provide experiences of a developmental 
nature must begin with children who come to the school with many types 
of language backgrounds, and then proceed to guide them through the 
initial stages of reading and on to the higher levels of independent search 
for information and ideas which characterizes the mature reader. It is in 
this area that the teacher must provide leadership in the classroom if 
each child is to benefit from the type of instructional program that will 
help him to become an efficient reader. 

If the teacher conceives of reading instruction as being a series of 
steps which must be taken by every child at a certain grade level, the 
child will remain a secondary consideration, and the developmental read- 
ing approach will be neglected The best teaching will assess the needs, 
the readiness, and the capacity of each child to move progressively toward 
reading maturity, and will provide the materials and the instructional 
activities appropriate tor the situation. As the teacher operates in the 
developmental reading program she will; 

1. Recognize and plan for the needs of the individual children. 

2. Select and use pertinent materials and activities. 

3. Relate the reading program to the total school program. 

4. Use methods of flexible grouping for instruction. 

5. Provide continuous evaluation of the child's progress in read- 
ing. 

Depending upon the manner of classification, children probably move 
through five or six stages of reading development. Russell’" has set forth 
SIX stages of reading development ranging from the pre-reading stage to 
the advanced stages of reading maturity. For the purposes of this discus- 
sion the stages of reading development are classified as follows: 


1. Pre-school stage. 

2. Initial reading stage. 

3. The stage of rapid growth in skiUs. 

4. The stage of growing independence. 

5. The mature reading stage. 


Strickland, op. cil . p. 243. 
ro David H Russeil, Children 
1961), pp 19-23. 
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grader who has a mental age of four years. In such instances delajed 
reading may be beneficial ijtJte child is provided learning experiences that 
will foster readiness for later school learnings. W'hen delayed reading 
means an idle wailing until the child becomes older, chronologically and 
mentally, there is reason to question its value, because the pupil may 
acquire negative attitudes from such a laissez faire approach just as 
through reading frustration and failure 

In many first grades the initial reading experiences are often related 
to daily interests and activities of children. Cards bearing the names of 
objects in the classroom, cbiW/en’s names, and simply-printed instruc- 
tions are some of the devices employed to build a sight vocabulary. 
Regarding the use of teacher constructed materials, it is necessary to bear 
in mind that story charts or experience charts should be used only with 
great care because of the dangers involved in uncontrolled vocabulary, 
tendency of children to memorize rather than read the charts, and be- 
cause they exact a great amount of teacher time in return for doubtful 
results. McKee has thoroughly discussed the advantages and the disad- 
vantages of using the story charts for early reading experiences, and has 
suggested that they lead themselves better to use in other language devel- 
opment activities.^'* 

Emphasis in the initial stages of reading development is upon reading 
for meaning, and attention to sound elements of words is usually directed 
toward beginning letter sounds and observing endings. The use of context 
clues will serve the child as he goes about the task of identifying words 
in a story. The use of configuration clues is probably limited largely to 
the observation of the words' “length and shortness,” inasmuch as many 
words appear very similar in their general outline. It is likely that many 
words which have seemed to lend themselves to identification by the use 
of the configuration clue have actually been identified because of the un- 
usual occurrence of letter patterns, such as Mississippi, elephant, and the 
like. 

It is a rather common practice in the first grade to divide the class 
into several groups for the purpose of reading instruction. Such grouping 
may result in (1) an accelerated group of pupils who are ready to begin 
reading and who make rapid progress. (2) a group of so-called average 
pupils who progress at a rate typical of most six- and seven-year-olds, 
2 nd (3) a group of children who are not ready to participate in a formal- 
ized reading program. There is no reason why the teacher must have 
three reading groups; she may have four or five or hvo, depending upon 


Paul McKee, The Teaching of Reading {Boston: Houghton Mifflm Co , 1948), 
PP- 216-24. 
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posed to a variety of words on television, cereal boxes, outdoor signs, and 
the like. The letters which must indeed seem strange to the first grader 
are not, however, completely foreign to him, because many letters and 
words have been seen before school age, and many children know that 
words mean “something " 


IVhat Are Some Initial Reading Experiences? 

In the kindergarten the child makes long strides toward successful 
experiences with reading He makes social adjustments with large num- 
bers of children and acquires a sense of security away from home. He 
has many experiences with stories in picture books, on records, and from 
other children and teachers Working with finger paints, clay, blocks, and 
toys, the child gains in muscular control and eye-hand coordination. 

By the time the child enters the first grade he has had valuable experi- 
ences that have contributed to his readiness for reading. The teacher must 
not assume, however, that all children are ready to begin reading because 
they have completed an excellent kindergarten program. The kinder- 
garten program may have fostered total child development in terms of 
each child’s own developmental pattern, but it can neither force all chil- 
dren to fixed levels of readiness nor bring individual development to a 
common level. 

Hildreih^2 ^as suggested several traits associated with readiness for 
reading, including- (1) mental maturity of about f>Vi years; (2) linguistic 
maturity as evidenced in the ability to understand a story; (3) interest in 
stories and books; (4) breadth of pre-school experiences; (5) social and 
emotional adjustment; (6) auditory and visual maturity; (7) motor control 
and coordination, Inspection of these traits reveals that readiness for 
reading is not unlike readiness for other school experiences, and should 
not be regarded as a program separate and apart from the total learning 
program. 

question which confronts the teacher is; What can be done for 
chi dren who are not ready to read in first grade? A careful assessment 
01 the areas in which the child seems to lack readiness will reveal, gen- 
rally, where attention must be given Obvious problems of social and 
emotional maladjustment are often recognizable, and the teacher may 
take steps to determine what might be done to remedy or relieve the 
problem. However, mental immaturity does not lend itself to correction 
and the teacher may be perplexed as to what should be done for the first 
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mature group was some three months "behind" the advanced reading 
group. However, Miss H. believed that even the slowest child should go 
through all the basal materials for the grade if he were to be promoted to 
second grade. In practice her grouping of children did not truly provide 
the type of developmental program needed; Ji only postponed facing the 
problem until near the end of the year Although Miss H. recognized indi- 
vidual differences during the year she somehow expected them to disap- 
pear at year’s end. The advanced group was never permitted to read sec- 
ond grade level materials from supplementary series because that must be 
saved for the next grade. 

NVhat may appear to some persons to be a maintaining of "high" stan- 
dards for the class is often a denial of appropriate educational opportu- 
nity to slower and brighter children alilte. 

A teacher in a modern elementary school who is giving direction to 
the emerging curriculum is one who seek to satisfy the needs of all pupils. 
Mrs. Wood’s class illustrates this kind of a reading plan. 

Mrs. Wood, a teacher of 28 third-graders, has carefully tested the 
reading ability of each child in her room with the basal reading test; her 
own judgment based on having each child sight-read from books of vary- 
ing levels and take a standardized test She then places her children in as 
many reading groups as best meet iheir needs. To Mrs. Wood, there is 
nothing magic about the number "ihrce." Those children who were the 
‘‘top’’ readers and were ready for material above the grade level were 
permitted to read at that level. However. Mrs. Wood was certain that 
sufllcient reinforcement activities had been used before permitting chil- 
dren to go on to more difficult reading material. At the same time. Mrs. 
Wood was also providing reading material on a second-grade level for 
those pupils who were at the lower end of the scale in reading. In fact, 
she sought to have just the right reading matter that would challenge the 
ability of each child 

Rapid growth in skdb. As the child enters this stage of reading 
development he will possess a sight vocabulary of several hundred words, 
normally the vocabulary of his earlier reading materials and other com- 
monly used words to which he has been frequently exposed. At this stage 
he will know the names of the letters of the alphabet and show evidence 
of readiness to associate the various parts of a word with their proper 
sounds. This is necessary if the child is to grow toward Independence in 
figuring out strange words by sounding the letters and letter combinations 
of the word. Generally, the child is ready to work with sound elements by 
the second grade, but there will be some first-grade joungsters who will 
be aware of sound elements and similarities.** 


*• r. K. Sexlotj and J. S. Herron, "The Newark Phoniev rxpcnmeni." Etrmtn- 
tary Sftiw’t Jt'urnal. 28 (1«I2^>. 690-701. 
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the nature of the reading needs of the dass and the size of the class en- 
rollment. 

The children v.ho need extended pre-reading experiences should be 
provided many opportunities to grow in the abilities associated with read- 
ing. They should have experiences with picture books, story puzzles, 
storytelling and sharing, social experiences with other children, reading- 
room signs and charts (when possible), and many other similar experi- 
ences. The child who docs not seem to be ready to make progress in 
reading is too often forced into reading from prc-primcrs and such to the 
neglect of those experiences he actually needs. 

Children who make typical progress in first grade may use pre- 
primers, primers and the first level reading books of a basal series. 
Teachers will do well to provide many interesting and purposeful reading 
activities even if the children can read from books. Although the basal 
reading approach has much to contribute to the instructional program, it 
is important to extend reading experiences as much as possible, rather 
than allow the basal reading materials to form a ceiling for the child s 
growth. 

A variety of reading materials roust be made available to children 
in the accelerated group. The practice of forbidding the gifted reader to 
use reading materials above his particular grade level is often defended 
on two counts: (1) The materials of higher grades should not be used 
because the child will be bored when he enters that grade and finds famil* 
iar material to be read; (2) The child, though an excellent reader, must 
wait until a later grade to develop certain skills for reading more ad- 
vanced material. Neither defense is justifiable in terms of a developmental 
approach to reading instruction. Such a child should be provided more 
than regular basal reading materials; he should receive instruction in 
whatever reading skills he needs and is capable of using. As for the prob- 
lem of using third grade material with second grade pupils, it must be 
remembered that materials exist to be used when rteeded, regardless of 
grade level. 

Certainly, if the needs of the gifted and the slow learner are to be 
met, teachers must provide suitable materials and instruction for all 
pupils. To force the gifted child into a slow pace of reading growth is as 
unsound as forcing the slow learner to conform to the activities and ma- 
terials of the more advanced readers. 

Miss H. was a first grade teacher who could not accept the fact that 
some first grade pupils may not read all of the “required" materials by 
year’s end. Here is an account of her reading plan. 

Miss H. had placed her first grade pupils into three reading groups. 

Each group proceeded through the basal series at different rates. The im- 
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few pupils were having diihculty with syllabification of polysyllabic 
words. The children knew the individual letter sounds, but they had diffi- 
culty in trying to pronounce a strange word. Since most of the class did 
not have ibis trouble, the teacher formed a small group for several 15- 
minute sessions of working on this problem. She followed this plan 
throughout the year and reported that it was possible to keep the large 
group working together in many areas by providing for special needs 
through small group instruction. 

Some persons has'e suggested that a reading class is unnecessary in 
the schedule of the sixth or seventh grade room, since the child is required 
to read extensively in other subject areas. In some situations a literature 
period is called “reading class.” Actually, reading occurs in many situa- 
tions outside of the "reading class,” and it would be unfortunate if this 
were not so. However, the fact remains that the skills of reading become 
involved and do deserve continued attention at all levels, including high 
school. This is true for the slow learner and the average pupil alike. 
Rapid reading with high comprehension does not mean that the child 
needs no instruction in organizing materia) that has been read or in using 
the diacritical markings in a dictionary. Teacher responsibility for ade- 
quate instruction in the reading skills continues throughout the school 
program, and it is of little importance whether she uses history material 
or science material ia teaching these skills. It is necessary that the teacher 
be thoroughly grounded in the reading skills and in their application if she 
is to work successfully with the reading needs of children. Until the 
teacher feels completely confident in assessing the varying reading needs 
at the higher grade levels, she may rely upon a basal series for the con- 
tinuity of (he skill-building program 

As the teacher works with children who have gained independence 
in the reading skills, she will be aware of the need for continuing the 
development of good tastes and continuing interest in reading. It is a bit 
discouraging to read news reports to the effect that the favorite reading 
material of the G. I. is the comic book! However accurate such reports 
may be, it is certainly desirable that adults discover and enjoy the wealth 
of good reading which is available through public libraries, book stores 
and book clubs. 

Appreciation for poetry and good literature is not something that 
may be taught in several lessons; it must be the object of teacher concern 
from the early jears of school. Relating poetry and prose to the regular 
activities of the classroom should do much to foster an interest in and 
appreciation of the better literature. Reading for enjoyment must be a 
part of the planned program for improvement of reading tastes and ap- 
preciation. Good literature provides motivation for extending reading 
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Children must be able to apply their reading skills toward the securing 
of information; they should like to read for enjoyment; they must be able 
to comprehend what is read; and they need to be growing in word recog- 
nition skill and vocabulary, if they are to progress toward independence 
in reading In many schools the reading instruction is organized around a 
basal program, in order that growth in the reading skills and vocabulary 
will be continuous. Related activities and the use of experience charts are 
often used in a supplementary or complementary fashion. 

Oral reading will continue to be a part of the reading experience in 
the second and third grades even as in the first grade. However, more 
emphasis is placed upon silent reading, inasmuch as the individual may 
be expected to do most of his reading silently since vocalization only 
slows up the reading process. Many opportunities may be found in which 
children may read orally for the entertainment of the class or to cite in- 
formation needed. In all audience situations the child should first read 
silently that which he will read orally later 

As children develop independence in reading they usually do more 
reading of an individual nature. In the other activities of the school day 
there is a need for various kinds of information from several sources, and 
the child can put his reading tools to work. The teacher is in a position 
to provide stimulation tor the expanding reading interests of children 
through planning activities that require wide reading and by making avail- 
able the books and other materials needed. A book shelf or library corner 
in the room is, of course, a ready invitation to the child to read and should 
be provided. 

Independence in reading. The reading demands of the typical 
elementary school become increasingly numerous from the fourth grade 
on, insofar as the ability to read a variety of content matter is concerned. 
Social studies books, science books, arithmetic texts and the like present 
a wide vocabulary to the pupil. In much of his school work, the child 
must be able to locate information, select main ideas from material, read, 
t ink critically about wbat he has read, seek additional information at 
cert^n times, and handle the word analysis skills with competence. 

Obviously, the teacher does not find all fourth and fiflh grade children 
able to perform in the manner described. Since some junior-high pupils 
may be deficient in certain reading skills, it is important that the teacher 
of the nine- to thirteen-year-old pupils remember that individual differ- 
ences do not disappear at fourth grade. Children need instruction and 
opportunities to develop reading stalls, even though they have been read- 
ing quite well for several years. 

A fifth grade teacher met some of the reading needs of her class by 
arranging for small group instruction m certain areas. For example, a 
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the child begins by learning a stock of words by sight or by learning the 
sounds of certain letter combinations, the process must move from the 
simple to the complex. Nonetheless, the matter of content in the reading 
textbooks is an issue of increasing importance, and the teachers and cur- 
riculum planners must give thought to this. 

Wth reference to the use of fiction materials in grades 4-5-6, there 
are many persons who ssould have the reading skills and study skills 
developed in the subject areas of science, social studies, and arithmetic. 
The use of basal reading materials would be restricted to those pupils 
who continued to experience difhcullies with the simplest phases of 
reading. 

Jfidhidualized reading. A development that has gained strength 
since 195S is the organization of reading on an individualized basis rather 
than on a small group basis. Veatch,^* among others, has been an early 
student and advocate of an individualized reading program which pro- 
vides for reading growth with the use of reading materials selected for 
each child, separately, and progresses at the child's own rate, indepen- 
dently of group or classroom progress. 

Individualized reading programs do not eliminate all group work, 
inasmuch as there are opportunities for dramatizations, interest group 
work and the like. The main emphasis is upon complete individualization 
of the program wherein the pupil builds his own reading skills, and a care- 
ful record is maintained for each child in order that effective teacher 
planning for individual growth is assured. One of the questions which is 
pertinent to reading instruction is whether small group instruction is not 
as adequate and more economical in terms of teaching time required than 
is individualized reading. There are many hours of the day when the child 
may pursue his unique interests and further sharpen his reading skills 
without complete individualization of basal reading instruction, so the 
critics say. 

Joplin Plan. Another organizational development for the instruc- 
tion in reading is the Joplm Plan, so named as a result of its early use in 
Joplin, Missouri. In essence, the Joplin Plan provides for an approach to 
homogeneous grouping by assigning pupils in grades 4-5-6 to an instruc- 
tional group made up of chiidren from these three grades who are judged 
to have similar competencies and problems in reading growth. After the 
ossigaed reading period is over each cfey, tfie papi’fe return to tAe/r regu- 
lar classrooms for other instruction. Numerous school systems have used 


■'Jeanntite Veatch, tndhtdualize Your Reading Program (New York: Puuiam. 
1959) See also, Paul Witty, '‘Individualized Reading; A Summary and Evaluation.” 
Elementary English, 38 (October. t939), 65-9. 
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experiences. Some reading series have been completely designed to 
develop class-wide reading skill and literary appreciation.'^® Through lit- 
erature children can enjoy certain kinds of vicarious experiences into the 
world of the unreal or they may leant the folklore of their heritage. The 
teacher who uses every reading experience as an opportunity to test for 
comprehension, word recognition, and the like may expect the children to 
miss the fun that should be a part of reading.” 


What Are Some Issues in Reading Instruction? 

In the area of reading instruction, the issues and developments, both 
old and new, may be classified m terms of teaching procedures and ma- 
terials and organization of the instructional program. For example, the 
matter of including instruction in the phonics of reading, occasionally 
seized upon as a weak link in reading programs, is a consideration that 
has to do with teaching procedures On the other hand, the organizational 
aspects of the reading program are brought to the forefront with proposals 
for use of the Joplin Plan or the individualized approach to reading in- 
struction which is discussed later in this chapter. 

Some of the more challenging issues and developments will be pre- 
sented here in order to acquaint the student of elementary education with 
the “growing edges" of the field of reading, although no attempt will be 
made to predict or pcejudge the direction which change will take. 

Reading materials. The criticism has been made in various quarters 
to the effect that commonly used instructional materials’’ do not interest 
and challenge the children today The “pale” primers are cited as ex- 
amples, and the use of fiction materials throughout the elementary school 
reading program is viewed by some authorities as a waste of valuable 
teaching time “Why cannot the child learn something as he refines his 
reading skills?" is the question raised. 

In the first instance, it roust be stated that the pre-primers and primers 
do not provide material which challenges the thinking of the typical six- 
year-old pupa who has become accustomed to television plots, travel ex- 
penences and the like. However, it is only fair to point out that the prob- 
lem of introducing children to the reading process involves a growing 
familiarity with printed symbols in a variety of combinations. Whether 


Pubtis^ng^oT"’’ ’***” (Columbus, Ohio- Charles E Merrill 
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l.TA. One of the recurring problems in teaching children to read 
has been related to the irregular relationships in the English language be- 
tween graphemes and phonemes. The vowel sound in great, late, and 
pail is represented by three different graphemes although the phoneme is 
identical in all three. The Pitman Iiutial Teaching Alphabet (i/l/a) pro- 
vides an augmented alphabet which permits the beginning reader to use a 
system in which any given phoneme is always represented by one graph- 
eme. The augmented alphabet is presented here for your examination. 

A number of schools have adopted the i/t/a system and materials 
which make use of this orthography As of this writing, there remains a 
good deal of disagreement among reading authorities concerning the 
value of using an augmented alpha^t such as i/t/a for beginning reading 
Instruction. Research efforts have not been conclusive. At least part of 
the conflict arises from the purposes for which one would use the i/t/a. 
The following questions suggest some of the problems involved in decid- 
ing upon the merits of i/t/a. 

1. Does the use of i/t/a enable children to get off to a quicker 
start in reading? 

2. NVhat kind of difficulties do children encounter when they make 
the transition to reading materials using the regular alphabet? 

3. Arc there long-term advantages to children who begin reading 
with i/t/a either in terms of attitudes toward reading or skills 
developed by the end of the third or sixth year of school? 

4. Is i/f/a helpful to youngsters of varying abilities and levels of 
readiness? 

5. Does i/t/a approach the most critical problem area of reading 
performance? In other words, is the predominant source of 
difficulty the phoneme-grapheme irregularity, or is the source 
one that lies more deeply in the total language make-up of the 
child? 

6. Arc the gains, if any. brought about by the use of i/t/a suffi- 
ciently significant to merit the time and attention given to it 
at the expense of other problem areas in reading? 

From this discussion you might coiKludc that the authors are opposed 
to i/i/a, or to n orth in color, another system which auempts toregularire 
the phoneme-grapheme relationship for the beginning reader. This is not 
the case. It seems appropriate for prospcclisc teachers and tcachcrs-in- 
service to examine the issues involsed. raise their own questions, and 
arris c at their own professional positions. 

In the years that lie before today’s elementary school teacher, there 
will appear innosations and issues with respect to the way that reading 
should be taught, the materials to be used, and the organiration of the 
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FIGURE X 

Initial Teaching Alphabet* 


se b c d ee 

lact btd eat 

f g h ie j k 

1 m n oe p /T 

r s t u€ V w 

*ed tree use window 

y z s (b 

Ifc A' 4 J. 9. 

a £W a e i o 

u <w cm oi 


• New York Initial 
Publishing Corp, 1964 


Teaching Alphabet (i/t/a) Publications, Inc. and Pitman 


the Joplin Plan for modified versions of the Plan with various degrees of 
success.'^ Probably the most serious question deals with the problem in 
reading which the children face when they return to their regular graded 
classrooms and meet the tasks of the various subject areas. 


Morgan and G. R. Stucker, “Joplin Plan of Reading vs a Traditional 
Method, Journal of Educouoaal PiychoJogy, 51 (April. 1960). 53-7. 
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Wiib ibe exception of tbe first purpose cited here, Thompson and Ham- 
alainen®* raise serious doubts as to the soundness of these purposes for 
providing foreign language instruction in the grades. 

It is pertinent to consider the relationship of foreign language in- 
struction to the total educational experience of the child. In this regard 
the materials of instruction and the teacher are of great importance. 
Foreign language that is taught by a part-time specialist or a language 
teacher from the high school can hardly be expected to be related to the 
on-going activities of the children. Materials that approach language 
development in a piecemeal grammar-analysis fashion do not take into 
account the matter of natural language development, wherein the need 
to communicate and to understand are of prime importance. 

Mildenberger has reported on certain promising developments with 
respect to the inclusion of foreign language in the elementary school. 
Among these are the conversational, functional approach to a second 
language as contrasted to the older grammatical approach: the planning 
for continuity of instruction through the elementary grades and into sec- 
ondary levels; and the recognition of the need for teachers who are com- 
petent in the language and prepared to work with young children.®’ 
Mildenberger also maintains that foreign language is appropriate for 
elementary school children because it lakes advantage of the natural gift 
for language learning which seems to exist m young children, and it helps 
develop a broad-minded attitude toward things foreign through an early 
venture into a different language at a lime when attitudes arc being 
molded." 

Other authorities who envision a significant role for foreign language 
in the elementary school have specified that careful planning must be pro- 
vided to the end that continuity, evaluation, and adequate leaching per- 
sonnel arc insured.®® Kaulfers suggests that "a foreign language is good 
to the extent that it contributes to the basic purposes of general education 
in our time.”®’ However, it must be recognized that these purposes may 
not be the same for all pupils. Perhaps some selection of pupils should be 
made for foreign language programs. 

Certainly the advantages of foreign language instruction for young 
children should be carefully assessed by each community and its school 


12-18. 

** Kf nneih \V. MUJenberger, “Fereipn I.»nauafp in Ihe CraJej.” Tfre American 
SchcHil Board Journal, 133 (Ocioher, 1956). 23-6. 

"INJ. 

** Gilbert C. KeiielVamp. “Curriculum Probtenw in Foreign Languapei." EJw 
caflonal Administration arid Supenisian. 41 (No«etnbef, t955). 407.|5- 

Walter V Kaulfer. “Criteria for » Foieicn Language Program.” Ctroring 
House. 50 {October. 19351. 78-S2. 
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instructional program. It is desirable that classroom teachers be partici- 
pants as well as observers of experimentation and research in the con- 
tinuing problems of reading instruction In this venture, as in all areas of 
education, the goal of the program must be kept in sharp focus: that of 
guiding the child toward mature reading skills and habits by the most 
efficient means available which arc not detrimental to total development 
of the individual. 


Does Foreign Language Instruction Have a Place? 

The teaching of a foreign language in the elementary school is not a 
recent innovation, although relatively few schools have ever included a 
foreign language in their program. It is interesting to note that in the four 
years after 1952 when 87 communities had foreign language programs 
in the grades, 270 additional communities added foreign language to 
the program of studies.*” Only 39 foreign language programs had been 
in operation prior to 1950 and only 29 of these were outside of a campus 
school *’ 

In certain communities where there is more than one language in 
common use there may be immediate justification for foreign language 
instruction in the grades. In every situation, however, the question of 
teaching a foreign language should be measured against the yardstick 
of acceptable educational goals and the needs and abilities of children. 
The advocate of foreign language instruction in the elementary school 
should advance sound reasons for his proposal. Frequently, foreign lan- 
guage is looked upon as a cultural subject, although few persons seem to 
recommend Russian or Japanese as the language to serve this purpose. 
Thompson and Hamalainen** have reported that foreign language pro- 
grams now in existence are usually supported on the basis of one or more 
of the following purposes. 


1. To build better human relations in a given locality. 

2. To improve international relations. 

3. To develop the child culturally. 

4. To prepare for later language training. 

5. To provide challenge for the child with high I. Q. 


82 Elizabeth Engle Thompsem and Arthur E Hamalainen, Fortisn Language 
Teaching s Elementary Schools (Washington, D C.- Association for Supervision 
and Cumculum Development, 1938), pp. 12-18. 
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reason to believe chat the shills used in critical reading may not be suffi- 
cient to serve in the critical viewing of television. The combinations of 
sound, color, action, and expression may indeed present a unique com- 
munications problem to the viewer. The inabiiity of the viewer to stop the 
action or turn back the television “page” suggests that television pulls the 
viewer along toward a preconceived objective and that the viewer is in 
control only when he turns the switch on or off. 

More than 60 per cent of adult Americans receive the majority of 
their news from television, and television is the medium that people value 
the most. Each of the three major networks weekly broadcasts more than 
2500 persuasive messages, the major political campaigns are waged on 
the tube, and a huge piece of the advertising market has moved from 
newspapers and magazines to television. 

It is too early for the research learns at Ohio University to report any- 
thing concerning the identificaiion and development of receiver skills. 
It seems fairly safe to predict, however, that the entire problem of me- 
dium will receive considerable attention by educators in the decade ahead. 


SUMMARY 

The language arts have an all-encompassing role in the elementary 
school program. The several phases of the language arts have been de- 
fined as (1) speaking, (2) listening, (3) reading, and (4) writing. As ave- 
nues for acquiring and imparting information and ideas, these phases of 
language arts support and reinforce each other. 

Effective leaching practices recognize the value in relating language 
arts instruction to all aspects of the school program because it is from 
the practical applications of language skills that the individual will be- 
come competent in this important learning area. 

Certain classroom practices and instructional materials have been 
discussed with regard to their contribution to a program of developmental 
language, an approach which regards the child as the key factor. Growth 
in language is measured in terms of the child's readiness, needs, abilities, 
and capacities. The materials and methods of instruction are adapted to 
help the child rather than to hinder his language development. 

The objectives of the language arts pit^ram include personal fulfill- 
ment, competency in the use of communication in civic and personal 
affairs, and appreciation and enjoyment of the heritage of literature. 

Foreign language in the cJemcntaiy school may have value for all 
children if properly organized and presented. Foreign language should 
undergo the same careful study and evaluation as any other part of the 
curriculum and should not be included as a fashionable appendage. 
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people It is true that problems of teacher supply in this area are crucial 
at the present, but it is also true that unused teaching talent is being over- 
looked by school administrators who would do well to consider the in- 
clusion of a second language at the elementary school level. 

In order that the confusion of a progressivism — traditionalism con- 
troversy be averted, it is essential that foreign language for children be 
regarded by parents and school people as something more than a fad or 
an attempt to inflate the curriculum in an age of satellites. A statement 
from the Modern Languages Association states the issue thus: 

It IS our further judgment that the public should be warned against 
the faddish element of thh movement. No new venture in American 
education can prosper long without the wholehearted support of parents, 
teachers, and educational administrators in a given community.*' 

This, then, is a proper concern for the parents and school people who 
ate desirous of providing a complete program of educational opportuni- 
ties for their young children. New approaches and new- possibilities for 
foreign language experiences have made their appearance in a number of 
elementary schools since 1952. Appropriate extension of such opportuni- 
ties to more children deserves the study and effort of classroom teachers, 
administrators, and parents. 


SKILLS NEEDED FOR TELEVISION USE 

One area of language use which has been neglected is that of the re- 
ceiver skills necessary for the rational use of television. In education the 
practice has been to use the television medium for conveying conven- 
tional instructional packages of arithmetic, science, and the like. Numer- 
made of the impact of television viewing upon 
children’s ^cabularies, reading habits, and store of information. The 
Chddren s Television Workshop provides various kinds of educational 
readiness experiences for young children, and other ventures have sought 
to provide universal kindergarten experiences to five-year-old children in 
rural Appalachia. The question remains: What has been done to identify 

f*'. that are used when one watches and listens 

to television? 

At the time of this writing, the Broadcast Research Specialists in the 
College of Communications are working with researchers in the College 
of Education at Ohio University in an effort to identify the receiver skills 
and to develop materials designed to increase these skills. There is some 


Mildenberger. op. cit , p. 26 
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elementarj' teacher may do this. Note how this approach fits into the reading 
program. 

1 2. Visit some classes and note how reading is taught and the role it plays 
in the curriculum. Have student reports concerning their reactions, questions, 
and the like. 
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Teachers and administrators must be fully informed as to the issues 
and problems in the language arts program inasmuch as it is the subject 
of continuing community concern and it docs constitute the basis for the 
greater learnings of school and life. 


SUGGESTED PROBLEMS AND ACTIVITIES 


1. “Slang IS usually harmless and often is evidence of healthy language 
development." Use this statement as a topic for “pro and con" class 
discussion. 

2. Formulate seseral plans for teaching acceptable oral language in the 
classroom. Many teachers have recognized ihe powerful elTcci on the child of 
home and community speaking habits Ilow may undesirable language be 
corrected? 

3. Desirable speech and correct mage by the teacher is an important part 
of instruction in speaking and spelling In your own classroom, suggest to Ihe 
students that each report on errors in usage and pronunciation that have 
been commonly observed among college students. 

4. ^Vhat have you experienced as a student in the way of “listening in- 
struction?" Interview an elementary school teacher and learn what she 
thinks about leaching for elTectivc listening. 

5. What would you suggest to Miss H. regarding her reading program? 
(See pp. 234-35 of text.) 

6. Examine several dilTereni spelling textbooks. Report on any evidence 
you find of provision for the slow fcarner and Ihe brighter child. 

7 . Mrs. White is the parent of a child in your first grade classroom. She 

h station. She believes 

that her child needs more reading instruction and fewer frills. What will you 
say to her? 


8. To what extent do you share the authors' position with respect to the 
place of television in contemporary life and the need for the school to teach 

receiver skills"? Do you foresee the day when it will not be necessary to 
teach reading as we now know it? 

9. hir. Smyihe and Mrs. Jones have requested that the school offer 
loreign language to all sixth grade children because, they say. it wilt train 
the minds of the pupils and increase their understandings and appreciations 
of other nations. What would your position be in this matter? 

10. Examine the basic reading texts used in the elementary schools. How 
well do Jey meet the objectives suggested in this chapter? 

11. Arrange to have a demonstration of how to teach a reading lesson 
using the experience chart approach The instructor, a student, or a visiting 
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Emerging Programs in 

Social Science Education 


INTRODUCTION 

“The American curriculum must be revised to equip Americans for 
survival in an age where man has found new ways to exploit the powers 
of nature that can be either terrifying or beneficial, in an age where the 
interdependence of nations forces man into new relationships with his 
fellows.”' This statement by Caldweil points at the heart of the problem 
of human existence in these latter decades of the twentieth century, 
and it serves to identify a central concern of social education; for the 
implication is clear that man is responsible for the direction of his 
achievements and for the consequences that may be by-products of such 
achievements. Responsibiliiy to humanity b a value supported by social 
education. 

Another concern which has emerged with new vigor during the past 
10 to 15 years has been expressed in the writings of such men as Atdous 
Huxley, David Riesman, and Erich Fromm. This concern grows from 
the over-organization and the over-insritulionaJizalion of people in 
modem societies. 

Huxley has asked this question; “In an age of accelerating over- 
population, of accelerating overorganization and ever more efficient 
means of mass communication, how can we preserve the integrity and 
reassert the value of the human individual?”- The response which seems 


'Oliver J. Caldwell, “Educallon for Survival," Audio-Visual Jnsiruction, 3 
(Apnl, 1958), 101. 

* Atdous Huxley. Brave New World Revuiled (Ntv/ Vort- Harper* Row, pub- 
lishers, 1958), p. 57, 
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concern was made in 1961, and since that time, the United States and 
much of the vtorld has been caught up in a host of problems which have 
their roots in conflicts of a social nature. 

Wiihirt the Iasi decade a variety of forces ailliin ami outside of edu- 
cation has given rise to serious doubts and misgivings with respect to the 
adequacy of older approaches to social studies to meet the needs of pres- 
ent and future senerations of children. One clearly identifiable shift in 
emphasis is revealed in the attention being given to the role of inquiry in 
programs that are concerned with conceptualization and generalization 
as opposed to older programs that were geared to rote learning of iso- 
lated facts. 

In keeping with the spirit and objectives of social science education, 
this chapter has been designed to involve you actively in the inquiry 
process. Problems and questions are raised and alternatives are consid- 
ered, but the solutions are left for you to discuss and formulate, individ- 
ually and with }oitr fellow students- The authors believe that changes 
are called for, but the extent of such changes and the manner in which 
you worA* with children to make social learnings effective and pertinent 
are responsibilities which you alone must choose to recognize or Ignore. 
It is the hope of the authors that this chapter will be of value to you as 
you deal with this 


SOCIAL CONFLICT AND SOCIAL STUDIES 

In our own land the problems of the people in our midst who are 
economically disadvantaged and alienated from the larger society have 
given rise to riots in the inner cities- On many occasions, the sources of 
tension and disorder appear to he within those parts of the population 
that are racial and ethnrc minorities. In some instances, the protests 
against the existing social and economic conditions have taken on violent 
characteristics Some protest leaders have said in effect, “We will have 
our share of opportunity and the good life, or we will burn down the 
cities of this nation.” 

In the last years of the 1960’s there were loud and active expressions 
of dissatisfaction from a segment of the young populace that has not 
often been regarded as disadvantaged or alienated from the larger society. 
Young people on numerous college and university campuses demon- 
strated, sometimes violently, against the administration of their schools. 
In some cases, student groups maintained that it was the students who 
should really run the college, hire the professors, and decide upon the 
important matters. They often expressed the feeling that the older gen- 
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simple enough to come by is difficult to implement: the integrity and 
value of the individual can be asserted and preserved, in part, through 
programs of education which focus their efforts toward identifying and 
utilizing the potentials of each child, efforts which must be existent in 
the procedures and in the applied values of the school. Society’s great 
and justifiable concern for the advancement of the well-being of the 
larger community must now be viewed from another point, that of the 
individual. Programs in social education which have long stressed the 
value of the individual as a member of the larger human family are taking 
cognizance of the difficulties which arise when the individual strives to 
conform and to seek status in a group while neglecting the development 
of concepts regarding the individual's responsibility to self. Such diffi- 
culties are to be anticipated when the teacher implies, or states outright 
that, “you are a good pupil when you help the group; you arc not good 
when you arc occupied with self interests." And again, in situations 
where social status outside the school influences the attention given the 
child in school, and m instances where success is loo often relative in 
terms of group rank or peer approval, the worth of the individual be- 
comes a value that is muted. 

Social education in a democracy recognizes that the hulMdua! is 
valuable beyond his membership and responsibilities to the human 
family. The individual has responsibilities to himself because he is a 
possessor of potentials for self’developmenl and self-aclualization;^ he 
yvill be of worth to society as he is of worth to self. Self worth and social 
worth are mutually supportive; one must not obliterate the other, and it 
can be stated with abundant support that an individual cannot develop 
Im potential values to society without developing his individual being. 
The social education of children and youth reflects the basic unity in 
what appears at first glance to be the paradox of asserting individual 
worth as the foundation of desirable social behavior. 

Authoritative voices have expressed the concern for a type of social 
education that will meet the challenges of life in an atomic age and a 
space-exploring world. A committee of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals stated the problem thus: “The very existence 
of mankind today depends upon mao’s control of his social environment. 
Man must use his vast new sources of power for constructive purposes, 
ihe alternative is the creation of a global holocaust.’ This expression of 


Propoations of a Growth and Self-Actualization 
fnJtnM Beftaung, Becoming. 1962 Yearbook of ASCD (Wash- 

ingtoii, D C.. National Education Association. m2>. Chapier 4. 

^ ^ As reported in the Linoin Journal, Uncoln. Nebraska. February U. 1961. 
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tunitfes to cxperrence the proUems invoUcd in the exercise of rights 
when the desires of several people or groups were in conflict. The young 
people, it was said, were inept and awlwward when they forced their way 
into participation in the affairs of the college administrations. The mili- 
tant members of the urban ghettoes, it appeared, were not informed or 
sLilled in the ways of social and political action that would lead to the 
resolution of their problems. 

Had the social studies programs of the American schools turned out 
handicapped and disadvantaged citizens? Had certain groups of teachers, 
by their own defiance of court injunctions and state laws against striking, 
provided a working model for the young people to use in ignoring due 
process of law in the resolution of conflicts? 

The authors do not intend to persuade you with regard to the rights 
and wrongs of the problems and actions which have been mentioned. 
These problems and many others will confront you in the years ahead, 
and so long as you are a teacher of the children of a nation, your readi- 
ness and ability to behasc effectively and appropriately are more than 
matters of narrow personal concern and interest. There are those persons 
who argue that the social education of children is best done by the “tried 
and true” approach that "leaches’* geography, history, and civics, using 
textbooks written by experts. John Dewey’s conception of the school as 
a laboratory of life is still contested, although the advent of television 
has aroused in our children an awareness of a wide range of life prob- 
lems around the world. 

The children in your classrooms may have witnessed on the T.V. 
newscast the shooting of a Vici Cong suspect by a Vietnamese officer. 
They doubtless were among the first human beings to see, via live tele- 
cast, the view of the planet Earth as it appeared to the astronauts in 
Apollo VIII as they circled the moon or the astronauts of Apollo XI 
when they first set foot on the moon. The exciting stories of Columbus, 
Magellan, and the American frontiersmen may seem dull by comparison; 
they may seem far less relevant. 

Marshal] MacLuhan has said that "children now interrupt their edu- 
cation to go to school.”' This raises the ire of some long suffering teach- 
ers who do not like the idea of being muscled aside by an electronic tube, 
but one may choose to think about it for at least a minute or two. Tech- 
nology has ihmst human beings into many new relationships and en- 
vironments that seemed impossible a few years ago. Information has 
multiplied at an amazing rate. How do we help young humans prepare 
to behave in the changing environments and in new relationships? Will 


s From ihe film The Medium is the Message. McGraw-Hill Films, 
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eration was not sensitive to the “real” problems and issues of life on this 
planet, that the adults of the nation were more concerned with comfort- 
able homes, backyard pools, and new automobiles than with social 
justice, equal opportunity, and a humanitarian approach to relations 
with the people of other nations. A review of the newspapers and news 
magazines of the spring months of 1 968 will provide a broad background 
on the social unrest then in evidence. 

Young people in other lands, especially France, were also expressing 
displeasure with the state of affairs. The Paris riots of early 1968 had 
serious effects upon the monetary stability of France and placed the 
de Gaulle government in a difficult position. The extent of change 
brought about in the educational system of France still remains a matter 
of question. 

Student activist groups have been organized on a number of high 
school campuses with goats which range from changing curriculum to 
changing faculties. ‘'Underground” publications, formerly found most 
often in Greenwich Village, appeared in colleges and high schools. The 
“free college” and "free high school” emerged in some places where the 
students set out to learn together about the “important" things in life. 

Other groups in the society behaved in highly unilateral waj's during 
the late ’60's. Teachers in New York City went on strike and continued 
their strike in defiance of a court injunction during the fall of 1968. In 
early 1968, unionized professors at San Francisco State College defied 
a court order vyhich called upon them to cease their strike. 

The mounting tide of social unrest and the accompanying widespread 
concern for what this meant to the “American way of life” appeared to 
play a part in the presidential election of 1968. Many questions were 
asked which did not have easy answers: 

1- Do groups of people have the right in a free nation to disobey 
laws and court orders when they do not agree with the laws 
and orders? 

2. How can a highly organized society such as that of the United 
States continue to exkt without a widespread knowledge and 
respect for a way of resolving problems and conflicts by due 
process of law? 

3. How can the learning experiences provided for the youth of 
t e nation prepare them for effective and responsible partici- 
pation in the affairs of the society? 

Dunng this turbulent time in the ’60’s, one often heard the com- 
ment expressed that the schools had taught the children about the rights 
of the American citizen, but the chndren had been given too few oppor- 
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human beings, but ii is her behavior ssiih chiMren and other adufts that 
giscs strength to the vatucs which she herself respects. There is really no 
problem with regard to the question “Shall we teach sallies?'’ or “Which 
salucs shall we teachr"' The teacher brings to the children her own set of 
s-alucs which resell thcmscNcs m her bchasior in and out of the school. 
Her salucs arc quite likely not loo different from those of socictj or she 
would hasc been screened out long before getting into the teaching busi- 
ness. Of course, the salucs of society arc carried into the school because 
children and teachers alike arc part of the society Their differences will 
more often be of degree rather than anything else. 

POSITION 3 

There is no place in the schools of a democracy for the direct leach- 
ing of values. The child should grow in his idiility to develop his own 
value system, and the teaching concern should be with the \aluing proc- 
ess. To teach a set of values as though they are sacred is no less than 
blind dogmatism and has no place m the schools of an open and free 
society. To teach the lafumc prmeu. and hence help youngsters to dis- 
caser how human values come into being, is to assist m the dcsetopment 
of rational behasiors that will serve the individual throughout his life. 
POSITION 4 

It IS not proper to indoi innate the young people in a democratic so- 
ciety with respect to the prevailing values li is appreptiaie to learn about 
human values both at home and m other cultures and to understand that 
problems arise when nations or groups of people who hold conflicting 
values come into contact In this way. young people will learn that values 
are important in both an individual sense and in a community or national 
sense. Most nations seem to value honor |usi as individuals value respecr, 
although nations and individuals may seek honor and respect in quite 
different ways 


Use the preceding positions as the basis for class discussions of values 
in the school. What difficulties do you encounter in seeking agreement? 
^V'hat position would you develop to guide you in your work with 
children? 

Values in conflici. In the latter months of 1968, a certain Penn- 
sylvania school board made the decision to go against the U.S. Supreme 
Court ruling on prayer in the public schools. Prayer and Bible readings 
were ordered in all classrooms in the district. TTie superintendent ac- 
knowledged that the school was acting in violation of the law of the 
land. 'The president of the Parent-Teacher Organi 2 ation argued that 
classroom prayers would help to reduce crime in the schools across the 
nation and would bring God back into the school. 
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Do you believe that the older children would sense the conflict in 
values here"’ A law of the nation was being violated in order, so it was 
said, to help children become law-abiding citizens. What would you do 
if you were a teacher in this school? 

One important way in which the United States differs from closed, 
authoritarian systems is said to be in the acceptance of many values 
among its people. This is compatible with the emphasis upon individual 
freedom in speech, religion, and occupation. When conflicting values be- 
come operational, even in the United Slates, they give rise to problems 
of accommodation. Some of the real life problems that have emerged in 
recent years include the following: 

1. A militant group of students refused to stand for the playing of the 
national anthem, they refused to show respect for the flag. 

2. An atheist mother of an elementary school pupil objected to prayer in 
the school and obtained a court order to stop the practice. 

3. Many young men, who believed that the U.S. involvement in the 
Vietnam War was wrong, refused to serve in the military organization. 
Were they being unpatriotic in their refusal or estremely patriotic in 
the exercise of individual conscience? 

4 The Pittsburgh Federation of Teachers in January, 1969, voted to 
strike to support their demands for beneliis, although a strike would 
be in violation of state law. A professor remarked that instead of 
teaching the pupils a disrespect for “due process.” the strike would 
provide a good example of how to obtain changes in the laws. 

Each of these examples provides evidence of the complex task that 
faces the teacher in a nation where different points of view are allowed 
to be brought out into the open. It appears that the teacher is expected 
to teach patriotism, respect for law and order, individual conscience, and 
the like, but with situational reservations. 

How do we prepare young people to cope with the problems which 
they and their fellow citizens will face? The psychologist Cronbach has 
s a e t at t e root of ‘good behavior’ is acceptance of the values of 
one s culture. He lists six valued behaviors: 

1. accepts social values 

2. takes care of his physical security 

3. solves problems 

4. has self-respect and self-confidence 

5. has personal goals, hiteresls 

6. is effective with others 
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Cronbach concluded his observations on social values and the schools 
thus: 


The school's function is to teach pupih certain core values such as con- 
sideration for others and toyalt>- to their country. Then we leave the pupil 
to work, out his own position by experience or reasoning in those areas 
where members of our society do not agree. More than that, however, we 
want him to challenge traditions and values which are harmful. Funda- 
mentally, each person inusi wani to do right and be willing to defend even 
his heresies to his group.® 

Analyze the Cronbach position in terms of how helpful you believe it 
will be to you as a teacher. What questions does it leave unanswered? 

One of the difficulties which teachers encounter with general listings 
of human values is in their application to specific school situations. The 
six valued behaviors suggested by Cronbach would be acceptable in a 
closed society such as that of Mainland China, and the differences remain 
to be found in the way that one solves problems, the kinds of problems 
which he has an opportunity to solve, and the way in which he seeks to 
attain selNnspect and to accomplish his goals. 

Within the context of American society there are differences among 
various ethnic and racial groups with respect to the attainment of certain 
human values. Whether the setting is in the inner city, the rural ghettoes, 
the Indian communities, or suburbia, the human being typically values 
wealth in its many forms, self-respect and dignity before his peer groups, 
access to the power to control some of the social forces that affect his 
life, and the psychological and physical security that comes from the 
relationships with family and friends in a peaceful environment. Recent 
events in the United States have shown that serious conflicts arise when 
people strive for the same valued things in ways that are not acceptable 
to the society generally. 

At issue seems to be the need for a broad acceptance and involve- 
ment with a valued way of resolving problems and conflicts when human 
beings seek to satisfy their needs. Examination of many school ap- 
proaches to the rah/es and valuing aspect of the child's life will show us 
that frequently the examples and problems are too remote or theoretical 
to have impact upon the child. The thild has learned to value the behav- 
iors (processes) which appear to be successful for his parents, friends, 


® Lee J. Cronbach, Eduetiiional PsicAotogy (New York; Harcourt, Brace 4 
World, 1962). pp. 44-15. 
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television personalities, and teachers. The verbalized values have been in 
conflict with operational values and the >oung person learns the difTer- 
ence He knows when to verbalize a particular value and when to per- 
form another. 


ELEMENTS OF NEW APPROACHES 

What Is the Place of Concepts and Behavioral Objectives? 

The term concept has been used in so many ways that it may have 
lost its meaning. Many authors have written as though they were putting 
concepts on the printed page to be read and transferred into the brain of 
the pupil. It seems appropriate and defensible to use the psychological 
definition of concept — a mental siniciuring of ideas or notions. We are 
then in a position to consider the kinds of experiences that can be 
planned in order to bring about specific concept development in the 
mental processes of the child. It should be recalled that the teacher may 
anticipate and plan for the development of certain concepts, but the 
actual conceptualization by the child can be estimated only indirectly 
through visible behaviors. 

Conceptualization on the part of the child is not easily proven. The 
a I ity to recall the words scarcity, gooih, and flow of capital does not 
in icate that the child has conceptualized much of anything about man's 
economic behavior— nor docs it prove that he has not. The traditional 
inclination of teachers to conclude that a child who can verbalize some- 
tmng has operational knowledge and understanding, has been challenged 
or many ecades, but it is still in evidence in too many classrooms, 
in th ^"iphasis on the nature and place of behavioral objectives 

vprKniit^^*^ Studies program has drawn attention to the shortcoming of 
linn V education and at the same time raises a ques- 

I ® relationships between learning, conceptualizing, and 

tn 'he individual will be able 

Dlication« 'f rationally if he understands the broader im- 

J nf w If ‘he individual has conceptualized a specific 

effectivelv T ‘he gox’cmmcntal process, he may bcha^’e 

poe<i ah h- Otherwise, it could be said that the person who 

ITJZ ^sponsibilities out of habit and imitation of 

anH V*"- the changing nature 

and demands of cuizcnship In a free society. The person who always 
votes Democratic because his family did so. has quhe likely, not con- 
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ccptualized adequately about the mponsibilMes o( the citizen to acquire, 
anahze and interpret information before arriving at a voting decision. 

Conceptualizing is viened here as a far more complex P'^s than 
memorizing bits of information or reciting pages of matenal, although 
memoSatfon and information are parrs of the coneeptualizing pr^ess 
Dispensing descriptive m/ormniion in and of itself is not a sulficient goa 
of education, although .e continue to see all h.nds of 
almost entirely nith the recall and recognition of descriptive information 
M the individual has internalized. To the extent that the cone pb 
ate correctly developed with tcfetence to the situation as it is in real life, 
*= M^idual has a^seful eoneepr. The individual may seoerol,^ con- 
cepts for a number of situations, although to generalize correctly again 
ctdls for information and interptelation of the situations. 

At this point, some spccilic examples are in order. 

A DESCRIPTIVE CONCEPT STATEMEOT 
“Columbus discovered America m 1492. 

Malian, writing aW “"r 

statement an examp ^ particular place at a particular 

tae°.'’A,^“^Mallan contends that the concept re^es^^^^^^^ 

it does not lend itself “ sill t'ml 
XupiUdSd bas'b/en accepted and defended as a means of teach- 
ing the basic facts. 

A PROCFSS CONCEPT STTATEMENT 

A PROCESb everywhere on the earth create systems 

“Large groups of ^ 

for controlling the beha^or governments." 

these systems are formalued, they are caneu g 

. . , aarhlrh MalUo wOuW label a process concept. 

Within “f'll^thich are eternal and global. People 

are elements of uman conflicts develop, systems for resolving 

form groups for g,„„ps is to have any permanency, 

conflicts are essenti i . behavior become formalized in order 

and finally, systems for regulating oeiic 

^ „.„t FramenorLs for Soda! Education (Athens, Ohio, 

rjohnT Malian. Conrepf Science Education. Ohio University, 1967). 

Tte Cooperative Center for ^ocla 
pp. 9-10. 
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to give the group some security in believing that the rules will not be 
changed hastily. Immediately, one can see the power and utility of the 
process concept statement, whereas the descriptive process statement has 
little functional value beyond providing partial evidence of a more com- 
plex human activity. 

Teachers are sometimes overwhelmed by the task of planning ex- 
periences for children that will lead to the development of process con- 
cepts. The teaching and testing of facts seems so much simpler and less 
demanding that it offers a temptation to ignore the more serious goals of 
education in a free society. The future teacher, as well as the experienced 
teacher, can begin to grow in their abilities to teach higher level concep- 
tualization by asking certain questions before they initiate any learning 
experience' 


1. What do I hope will happen to the children as an outcome of 
this learning experience? Will they 

a) acquire information? 

b) analyze or compare different sets of information? 

c) interpret information; find out what it means? 

2. How will children be able to use new information as new tools 
in the study of other questions and problems in and out of school? 

3. What kind of material should be used to present the pertinent 
data? 

4. How will I evaluate pupil growth in information and in their 
skill to use this information? 

5. Will the experience help children better understand (concep- 
tualize) some aspect of human existence? 

6- Is it relevant and of concern to youngsters? 


What Concepts Should Be Developed? 

If we believe that thoughtful behavior will be supported by a con- 
tinuous process of problem identification, information collection, sorting, 
analyzing, and evaluating alternatives, we will be guided in the selection 
0 earning exp^iences which are calculated to develop certain high pri- 
on y coiKepts. eachers realize that they cannot control how many con- 
cepts and which concepts will be developed in the thought processes of 
the child— nor would they want to do so. Within the realm of the school's 
role in a society, the teachers have the responsibility for making deci- 
sions about the learning activities of the pupils and they must conse- 
quently be concerned with concept development 
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Some teachers are still satisfied to teach horn a tew books and trust 
that the childreti will develop concepts as a tesult ot teadmg, reciting, 
and writing. And they probably will. The growing concern m 
ence education today is tor a more deliberate approach to the problem 
It is not wise to assume that all available textbooks have been planned 
and written for conceptually orjented programs. 

A number of attempts have been made to identify the key concepts 
ot “big ideas” that should be included in the social science experiences 
of children. There appears to be a move toward consensus m this matter, 
but teoninology itself seems to lend to a continuing contusion 

The Contra Costa program lists five “basic concepts for the first 
level of their design, these being selected for then power to organize 
and to symbolize vast amounts of inlotmauon Then five baste con- 
cepts are cultural change, cooperation, interdependence, causality, and 
Xen« • In the brief presentations ol progtams for the varjous grade 
t=ir.7= Contra Cosin'^ writers hst m«„ i</e« 
cepts. The main ideas appear to lead to the ^ 

concepts listed above, but in some eases the mam ideas seem to be 
ments of basic concepts, for example 

1. Environment influenees man, if'’ 

?ss^."r::rrr<;'r 

of living. __ always been a frontier.'® 

4. America is a country on the move, mere n<o 

j e ^»r*re<i^es basic concepts? Does the last 
Which of the above main ideas expres 

main idea (4) relate to a ^5 oj the imprecise terminology 

This excerpt KnnLlngy is likely S 

used in wtiling about ^ rather than dodged. In 

create confusion unless the ^ meaning, such as “Time 

addition, some statements arc „ ..America is the land of 

has brought many ° statements ate said to express 

many environments. BOin o 
“main ideas" for a jcai’s work. How wou.o ) 
to give them correctness and precision. 

■ . 1 Hill Tediehfr Handbook for Contra Costa Social 

*Hilda Taba and James U ,965), p. 9. 

Studies (San Francisco' San Francisco 
*lbid. 
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Another example of the problem which confronts teachers as they 
examine new programs and materials may be drawn from the New York 
State Syllabus. For grade three, the children will study, among other 
things, desert communities, including typical climatic conditions and 
economic and social organaation.’® Why would you expect the desert 
environment of Needles, California to have anything to do with the 
political organization? Would the bright child be wrong to observe that 
Timbuctoo and Needles have similar governments or social systems be- 
cause they are both located m the desert? 

Included for the third grade is the “idea” that a relationship exists 
between latitude and climate. Aside from a question as to what priority 
this “idea” should have in the learning experiences of 8-year-olds, there 
are other elements that should be included if the child is to conceptualize 
accurately about a locale and its climate. What other factors influence 
the climate of a place? Should a child conclude that all places of the 
same latitude have similar climates? Jacksonville, Florida and Lahore, 
India? Caracas, Venezuela and Panama Qty, Panama? 

The Syracuse University Project involved the work of a number of 
scholars from the several social science disciplines, directed to the task 
of identlfymg concepts that should be attended to in the social science 
programs of the schools. The list is offered here as an example of a multi- 
discipline approach to the problem of identifying major concepts. 

A, Subsiantne; concepts that deal with recall or recognition of ideas 
from phenomena within the social sciences. 

1. Sovereignty of the nation — slate in the community of nations 

2. Conflict — us origin, expression, and resolution 

3. The industrialization-urbanization syndrome 

4. Secularization 

5. Compromise and adjustment 

6. Comparative advantage 

7. Power 

8. Morality and chcnce 

9 Security 

10. Input and output 

11. Savings 

12. The modified market economy 

13. Habitat and its significance 

14. Culture 

15. Institution 

16. Social control 


: Ibid. 
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17. Social change 

B. .1... ..-1 

principles. 

1. Dignity of man 

2. Empathy 

3. Loyally . , 

4. Government by consent of the governed 

C «..h technique skill., and 

„ Jl„ Otelnq ,Plol...<.P The, 

thal pros, the line, of nil the social seienre d^iplmes. 

1. Historical method and point ol view 

2. The geographical approach 

D. r,e?Srn„d ‘envi- 

”on?d .finSb?e' Wl. »n,mg ml. focus ns mquity methods nnd eon. 
ceplual approaches are utilized 

1. Observation and measurement 

2. Analysis and synthesis 

3. Questions and answers 

4. Objectivity 

5. Skepticism 

6. Interpretation 

7. Evaluation 

8. Evidence** 


llthuf is the Place of the Disciplines? 

^ where the social science education program 

There are '^"tocipline^nentcd. Again, a problem 

is derived from the geography are not included in the 

m tetmmolugy authorities »hu hold that geography 

social setences tn <t>c ™w tj ^ ,he homanilies. On 

IS an earth science and that nis y j,„„„eraent7 

what grounds would you ^e geugtaphy, history, a,d 

Tradilionally, the “•* 1 ^,. studies program. Sociology 

CIVICS as the major comp „e„ to the school curriculum. Anlhro. 

"p*ry°"s”y ihc ros. tecen. uddMon to the atea at the eleme.,,, 
and secondary school levels. 

■ . Price and Gerald Smith, Major Conttp,, 

« Warren Hickman, Roy A ' ^ University, 1965) ^ 

Social Studies (Syracuse. New YOft- J 
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The social science disciplines present examples of the methodological 
investigation of specific aspects of the human condition, if viewed in a 
broad sense. The methods used by the scholar to study the behavior of 
man in the economic part of his activity has brought into being an 
abundance of information useful for an understanding of our systems 
for managing wealth and resources. To what extent should the informa- 
tion of a discipline be taught in the elementary school? Should the child 
learn about the methods used in a disciplinary investigation? Should a 
child learn the structure of one or several disciplines? And why? 

Almost as if in response to the recent developments in “modem 
mathematics,” there has been some movement toward a somewhat re- 
stricting view of social science education. Such a view casts the disci- 
plines at the focal point, with their structures, their methods of investi- 
gation, and their historical content or information as the major elements 
to be learned. Senesh has proposed the structure shown in Fig. XI for 
the economics education, although he calls for a “grand orchestration" 
of the social science disciplines in the formulation of an interdisciplinary 
program Senesh is aware of the difficulties which may develop as an 
outcome of many specially sponsored social science projects which have 
comprised single disciplines. In fact, he suggests that “economics should 
be used as a core of the social science curriculum, since economic theory 
and economic analysis are the most advanced of the social sciences.” 
^at aspects of the Senesh position might arouse dissent among other 
discipline specialists? 


The serious question that confronts the teachers who serve on cur- 
riculum-planning committees is where to start. Is it preferable to begin 
with the persistent problems and characteristics of human life on the 
earth in both a geographical and a historical sense and then move to the 
bodies of information and the investigative methods provided by the dis- 
ciplines. Or IS il better to begin with fixed bodies of content and hope 
at e youngsters will find the relationships between what they are 
learning and the contemporary nature of life? This is a difficult problem 
or oth the new and the experienced teacher. It is always a temptation 
to use the rnatenals on hand, lo have the youngsters master some pieces 
of information, and to assume that what the child retains will be relevant 
to him soineday. if not now. With the growing concern for behavioral 
objectives m all aspects of the educational program, it becomes more 
and more difficult to justify a learning experience on the basis that the 
information acquired is “good” for youngsters, or that it does them no 


The task of establishing the objectives for social science education is 
one that must finally be accepted by the teachers and other school people 
at that point in time when prt^ms are being planned and certainly 



Slnicttire of Economic Knowledge 
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when teachers are working with children. The abundance of objectives 
and materials which have been produced by numerous social science 
projects can not all be used, nor can they be chosen from in a piecemeal 
fashion. In other words, it is not really the responsibility of the econom- 
ics scholar or the history scholar to tell the school people what should 
be put into a total program. 

Recent attention to the structuring of knowledge as a means of 
achieving more effective learning experiences in any discipline appears 
to have left some educators with the notion that the curriculum should 
be moved downward. Perhaps the developments in modem mathematics 
have supported the tendency toward discipline-oriented experiences at 
earlier ages. Bruner's position that the young child can learn much more 
than had previously been believed possible does not automatically mean 
that the child ought to do so. 

In the social science education curriculum area, the matter of subject 
placement will likely be far less an issue than will the inclusion of a 
serious approach to the inquiry process. If the social science education 
of the child is to be derived Rom the values and processes of a free 
society, then the substance of the disciplines provides the information 
that is the stuff of inquiry. 

The search for meaning — the essence of inquiry in a democracy — 
poses many questions and threats Inquiry in mathematics is far less 
threatening than is the same process when it is vigorously applied in the 
social domain In our preoccupation with discipline-oriented curriculum 
we may be deferring a confrontation with the problems involved in the 
use of inquiry in the social education of the child. It the events of the 
1960 s have shown nothing else, they have indicated many of America s 
young people are ready to ask searching questions about our institutions, 
our values, and our behaviors. Some questions remain concerning the 
capability and readiness of American education to assist the young in 
their search for meaning, if not for answers. 


IVhat Is the Place of Inquiry? 

Inquiry is essentially finding out for oneself. It is the application of pur- 
pose to data in order to develop useful knowledge. The purpose may be 
to solve a problem, answer a question, satisfy a curiosity, apply a concept 
or so on. The data may be information in any form '5 

This definition of the process of inquiry may only serve to remind the 
teacher that inquiry is not a new process. Whether it is compared to 


>= Barry K. Beyer, Using Inquiry 
ing (Athens, Ohio: Ohio University, 
Education, 1967) 


in Ike Social Studies — Guidelines for Teach- 
The Cooperative Center for Social Science 
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Soctatic method or to Dewey’s descripUm of eritical Ihmki^, inqttmy 
is somethiiiE that humans base been doing tor many centuries. At the 
outset then! it may be concluded that a new process is not being pre- 
sented The question that remains before, as it has for succeeding genera- 
tions of men, is one of appropriations and practicality for use m 

dren and ylth inquire about? Whose purposes ° 

data in the inquiry process? What information should be used? Who de 

depending upon time 

;!:iS'oSa;!.n^;::-7a..quacy.^ 

In most American communities it is unlikely ^ 

Benjamin Franklin should be used as an etample of Po^ic 

con ern with the love life of important persons f 
inquiry can seem threatening to those persons whose feeling! may be 

aflected. aflecicd by the values of the 

have restrictions quite sirni ar ^^^'^oiely has its limits of 

of openness may d, Her, but W j,„,i„E the 

freedom to inquire an ridiculed by many persons when 

Vietnam War the "love children preferable to 

these unorthodox dissenters asked 

hate and peace better 7" X inquir, ol the classroom is usually con- 
It IS probably true lha ^ sensitive contempo- 

sidered "sale to the es cut “ 'J ^ ,he argument that the 
rary problems. In the elementary ■ [or the rigors ol 

youngs, ers are no. ”e i P-es' 

inquiry into sensilivc P™“'"“Jer,tandines about groups of people in 
loward Ihe development of time. Hence, wi.h time and 

other parts of the » odd or m te moderated. The assnmplion is 

distance, the dangers of ,„„s[er Ihe inquiry process 

made that as the child grows . ,ohlcms that he faces in his 

from use in the safe problems to 

daily life. ^ 35 n v»c refer to the work of 

Elements of ihe inqnifJ P . , j- inquiry process: 

Bcyef in considering wha. rs involved lU mq D 
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Defining a task (purpose) 

Developing a tentative answer (hypothesis) 

Testing the tentative answer (testing) 

Developing a conclusion 

Applying a conclusion (to new situations, new data) 

Generalizing 

The teacher who desires to become proficient in the use of inquiry- 
oriented experiences will recognize the difficulties involved in guiding 
children to the identification or awareness of purpose, because it is true 
that purpose must be recognized by the learner. It is not sufficient to tell 
the class what their purposes arc in any inquiry experience. Involving 
pupils in inquiry demands planning by the teacher to elicit motivation 
and purpose. 

The objectives of the inquiry-oriented experience are more complex 
than those of the memorization-recitc— recall lessons. NVTicrcas data (in- 
formation) possession and display is the immediate objective of the latter, 
the inquiry process calls for the selection of pertinent data, analysis and 
evaluation of data in terms of its relevance and reliability, and finally 
the development of a conclusion from which one may generalize. 

Inquiry calls for the use of facts in a way not known to the read- 
recite method. Inquiry may be less satisfying to some persons because it 
is a process that calls for solutions or answers that are never more than 
tentative. New data may alter the conclusion. Does this mean that one 
should not act upon the results of inquiry until all information and aU 
eventualities have been considered? 

Applications of inquiry process in the social domain may be accepted 
more slowly throughout the schools than the use of inquiry in the natural 
and physical sciences where there is far less threat to established value 
systems. Accordingly, it would seem that very careful and extensive study 
and planning should be done by social science curriculum committees as 
the movement is made toward a rational program. Certainly, community 
groups should be brought into the development of an inquiry-oriented 
curriculum if misunderstandings and conflicts are to be minimized. In 
the final analysis, it appears that the test of a free society is, indeed, the 
degree to which it will support the inquiry process in all aspects of its 
public life. Few communities in the United States would confess that they 
actually oppose inquiry as a skUl to be developed in the young, and the 
same is true of official Soviet proclamations about their educational pro- 
cedures. The test is yet to be made in American communities on a wide 
scale, but the exposure of so many Americans to the gamut of our na- 
tion s problems, via the television medium, may be a factor that will en- 
hance the role of inquiry in the classroom in the days ahead. 

The teacher and inquiry. A great amount of literature has appeared 
in recent years dealing with the inquiry process. Whereas inquiry is gen- 
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erally viewed in a simUar manner by various authonucs there seem to 
erist considerable diflerences with respect to horr the teacher should » orh 
with children in the use ot inquiry. The following examples will illustrate 
this point. 


Mn. Wilson. Fillli Grade Teachor 

Mrs. Wilson is regarded as one of Westwood's more effective 
teachers of the inquiry process. She attributes her satisfaction and 
success with inquiry to the careful structure which she provides for 
the children. In her words: 

“With fifth grade youngsters it is not wise to espret •» 

identity problems or major elements ot a problem. At this age the 
children Lot their teacher to tell them what the problem is and why 
it is important. It is also important to have materials l«ated so tha 
the pupils can get right to the job of finding information to answer 
their questions. And because young children ike “ 
ments and feel that they have learned “'"'■''’”8 
make sure that we all accept out conclustons and feel that the prob- 
lem is settled.” 


Mist Wcllts, Midriit LostI Ttqchtr 

"Eleven- and twelve-year-old children are ready to confront the 

Cnffc “dudmgThe fo'^uMon of the problem 

Step oi me 1114U > ^ ihp vouncsters arc acti\t in stating 

and evaluating its "".Po"?"”' It is phony inquiry if 
opinions and '"PI”'""® * ”? . „„Wcm is After ril, in real life, 
the teacher tells them o problem or conllict 

teople try to "^^'"^.Torm 'I^ey /eel it before they 

that means something imponam 

try to solve " P'"*’’™' . ^ gi,,, yvciles bo not always under- 

The teachers ,„„„i,y. Parents occasionally 

stand or agree where the inquiry activities 

object that M''' to such doubt, with this er- 
take the class. 1 liss . ^ jjart with the same problem but 

planation: “In real , J ^formation they use will lead them 

they do not always agrix to i„„„„ced by the 
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As you think about the pa\ition of Miss Welles and Mrs. Wilson, 
which comes nearest to containing >ouf own ideas? What difficulties 
would you expect to ha\c in using either approach? Discuss this with 
other students and identify the part that you like most in each position. 
A ivehe-year-vhl boy o{}ere<l the opinion that inquiry is something that 
you do for the r«;c/ie«. but you know they deyn't really believe in it be- 
cause they never use tt themselies. 

Beyer considers the role of the teacher as one of creating a conducive 
climate for asking questions, suggesting possible ways of finding out, and 
estimating what the answer might be. He suggests that pupils must have 
the opportunity to find out for Ihcmsciscs; this includes the right to be 
wrong w ithoul penalty The teacher must be an enthusiastic inquirer her- 
self, a kind of living proof that most problems are never settled once and 
for all 


In summary, it appc.irs that the inquiry activities of children and 
youth arc typically directed at problems “far away and long ago.” ll is 
true that the elements of inquiry can be developed using almost any kind 
of human problem whether it is current or ancient. However, the in- 
volvement of young people m inquiry into the problems of here and now 
brings certain complexities that arise from strongly held values, attitudes, 
and emotions, and these elements make the difference between dead in- 
quiry and lively inquiry, WTicn persons confront contemporary issues 
there is feeling and conviction present in a form that is not found when 
** bossism of the Perdergast machine of the 

1V30 s or the palace politics of Louis XIV. 

Awordmgly, a problem that must be dealt with by teachers is the 
selection of areas and problems for inquiry. When the term “safe” inquio' 
d i!^ indeed "loaded.” Only the teacher and her colleagues can 
occioc the most promising ways to move into lively inquiry experiences 
ith children. It should be rccognircd that the degrees of freedom to cn- 
inquiry make the critical difference between the open 

M • I systems of the Soviet Union. Spain, 

and Mainland China. 


FROM SOCIAL STUDIES TO 
SOCIAL SCIENCE EDUCATION 


How Do Emerging Programs Differ Jrom the Old Social Studies? 

It has been written that the social studies formed the foggy bottom 
of the curriculum and. until a well defined purpose and plan for im- 
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parents, who maintain that all children should read and remember many 
facts in history and geography, even though such facts may have no 
operational value and may be subject to revision from time to time. This 
commitment to the rational inquiry of social science education may lead 
youngsters to ask why we prefer to study the mystical American Indian 
of 300 years ago rather than the disadvantaged Indian of today. There 
will be teachers among us who will view this as a “dangerous question, 
and perhaps they will decide that the old social studies with the murals, 
games, group poems, and information capsules is easier to teach! 

The Eugene Program. A resume of the Eugene, Oregon curriculum 
will show some of the influences of the social science education point of 


Grade Level Grade Level Themes 

1 The individual within the group: patterns of living 

2 Nfan and his society: the child in many groups 

3 The community structure 

4 Change and continuity in society: culture concept 

5 America — a land of peoples: the United States 

6 People and problems in the Western Hemisphere; 

Latin America and Canada 

^ Man and the social sciences 

8 United States history: Colonial Period to 1870 

At fourth grade level in the Eugene plan, the children will consider 
these questions: What is culture? How is culture identified? How does 
man use the land? How do we examine behavior? The children in fourth 
grade will move toward an undemanding that human beliefs and be- 
havior may differ from place to place although the problems of existence 
present many similar difficulties. They will learn that most major differ- 
ences among humans are learned and that behavior is closely related to 
the system of values which surrounds the individual in his society, ^\'hich 
grade levels in the Eugene program appear most traditional to you? 

The Greater Cleveland Social Science Program. The scope and se- 
quence of the G.C.S.S P. h another example of a recently developed 
program which emphasizes the discipline sources of its content. It appears 
that this program may be content-oriented rather than inquiry process- 
onented. 

Grade Level 

1 Learning about oui country, and explorers and dis- 

coverers 

2 Communities at home and abroad 
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3 The Malang of Anglo-American and metropolitan 

communities 

4 The stoiy of agriculture and the story of industry 

5 The human adventure (ancient civilization and 

four world views) 

6 The human adventure (rise of modern civilizations 

in the West, the new world and Eurasian cul- 
tures) 

T/te Clark Courtly, Nevada Program. The new social science edu- 
cation program in Clark County, Nevada has drawn together ideas from 
many sources and has attempted to develop interdisciplinary opportuni- 
ties for the young people m their district. One of the primary sources was 
the Syracuse Project, which identihed those major concepts from the 
several disciplines which were thought to be basic to understanding man 
and his behavior. 

The Clark County Program has made use of behavioral objectives in 
an effort to sharpen the focus of the learning experiences in the social 
science area and to provide bases for evaluations. Inquiry is a key dimen- 
sion in the program and the use of multi-media in the inquiry process is 
abundantly illustrated. An interesting aspect of the Clark County Social 
Science Guide is its open-ended nature. Models arc provided, but the 
teacher is invited to make bis own selection of vehicles. The guide was 
developed as the result of cooperative efforts of writing committees and 
in-scrvicc activities. But even then, the guide continues to be a document 
that is alive and changing, subject to the modification that use and evalua- 
tion will bring. It is viewed as more than a guide — it is an instrument 
that provides for communication of ideas and experiences among the 
lota! staff in the Clark County Schools. 

The Clark County program docs not prwenbe topics or themes that 
arc to be included at each age level; rather it presents concepts to be 
developed and suggests “vehicles” and materials which teachers may 
use. At succcssis-c age levels, this approach calls for increasingly com- 
plex dcsclopmcnt and extension of major concepts. 

Some items taken from the Oark County Guide may be helpful in 
explaining the program. In the Level Six Guide, conceptualization about 
“habitat and its significance” will use Japan as a vehicle of experience. 
It is the intent in this instance to provide classroom opportunities for the 
child to view habitat as a resource of the society, a complex condition 
which will affect man and in lum be affected by man. It « anticipated 
that as children develop their concepts about this aspect of the huma.T 
condition, they will gcncrali/e appropriately that “Each culture tends to 
view its phj-sical habitat diffcfcnily, A society's value s>-stem. goal,. 
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organization, and level of technology determine which elements of the 
land are prized and utilized.”*^ 

For each cluster of learning levels (Primary, Intermediate, and so on) 
the Clark County Guide provides a model approach to experiences de- 
signed to foster and promote conceptualization by the children. Sug- 
gested teaching techniques, learning activities, and multi-media materials 
are provided 

Specific behavioral objectives are included in the Clark County 
Guide, such as: 

1. The child will demonstrate his knowledge of compass direc- 
tion. 

2. The child will construct drawings depicting activities of men 
as they relate to food, shelter, and clothing. 

3. The child will describe orally what might happen if he or his 
group would not go to a designated area during a fire drill. 

At the time of this writing, the Clark County Program was being in* 
troduced into the district. An extensive in-service program will continue 
to provide opportunities for the teachers to expand the behavioral objec- 
tives, to test in classroom use the procedures suggested, to modify them 
as appropriate, and to make recommendations, based on this experience, 
concerning the problems and advantages of the program presented in the 
Guide. 

For any given learning level, then, the Clark County Guide presents 
this structure: 


1 To be developed- 

Concepts, generalizations 
2, Behavioral objectives: 

Techniques, activities 
3 Mulii^media suggestions 

4. Developmental modeb 


How A re the Outcomes Evaluated? 

There are a number of problems that contribute directly to the matter 
of evaluation of child progress whether we refer to older social studies 


Counry 5oc/a/ Sdenct Cumculum Guide Las Vegas. Nevada. 1969 
Z “ “continwne" documenfs, subject to evalua- 

uon and revision in an on-going manner. 
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mferences, and using certain slflls.** These lest materials are irat }Tt 
commeiciall} available, and other appropriate e>aluati« materials haw 
not >•« appeared. As Gross and AUen have pointed out, teachers should 
not be reluctant to consider innovations in evaluation in social science 
education.^* Particularly, as svtc move into areas of attitude des'clopmect, 
the valuing process, and other affccthc aspects of learning, we may haw 
to abandon cur obsession that paper-pencil tests are the only way to 
assess pupil growth and program effectiveness. It may be of some con* 
fort to recall that teaching and learning have preceded sophbticated eval* 
nation. New ventures in social science education should not await the 
dev elopment of standardized instruments. These will be helpful, indeed, 
and they will come in due time as c-tperience and demand require. 


n'Aar Issues Are Emerging? 

It appears that the place of subject matter still continues to be an 
* ' * e. The development of inauirv-oriented cro- 


. . oi suDjeci maner sun continues lo 

issue, although it need not be. The t^'elopment of inquiry-oriented pro- 
grams, which ts an issue in itself, will call for a much more selecthe and 
relevant use of subject matter or contenL inquiry b cot casual guessing 
and speculation, and as a rational activity it makes a heavy demand on 
data from relevant and dependable sources. Ewn so, it b to be expected 
that the inertia of traditional expectations and practices in the social 
stndm will regard subject matter versus inquiry process as an bsue. 

The inquiry process itself will be an bsue which wiU emerge as the 
process beromes more widely used as an open search for meaning about 
man and hb behavior. Although the United States b popularly viewed as 
a place where “truth" can be sought after freely and openly, there still 
e.SBt sensitive and closed areas where inquiry b seen as a ihrcaL This 
condiura. so typically human, b a factor to be considered and ap- 
^chedby p^t-commanity groups as weU as by professional cdu- 
ors w , quite likely, have their own sensitive areas where open in- 
quiry seems threatening. 


SUMMARY 


in li= social studies tnct. tied the 
J IV es, content, and Uaching strategies wiU aU be affected. Open in- 

ColL’S^™ i'uM Cm FrsKison Sm Fradsec Soa 

^JaroliRRk and Wjlsh. op. eft 
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quiry, concept-oriented programs, and the use of data from a variety of 
sources are aspects of the emerging programs in the social science educa- 
tion that now appear likely to displace the older social studies programs 
with their emphasis upon two or three disciplines. 

There have been “new" programs developed which are actually much 
more restrictive than the old — programs which are based on the assump- 
tion that young children will benefit from experiences with the method- 
ology and content of a single discipline. On the other hand, programs in 
social science education seek to identify the objectives in terms of be- 
haviors, information, conceptualiiaiions, and inquiry skills, and the data 
and methods of the several disciplines are used as appropriate to the 
problems at hand. 

Emerging programs in social science education may become con- 
troversial unless wide involvement of faculty and community is provided. 
Inquiry may appear threatening when it is used in the consideration of 
social values and customs. Teachers who have been accustomed to teach- 
ing information capsules from textbooks may feel insecure in programs 
that call for the use of information from many sources and the develop- 
ment of open inquiry, which is one of the major dilTerences between edu- 
cation in the open American society and that of the closed Communist 
system. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


1. Organize ihc class into study groups of not more than 4 or 5 students 
in each group. Ask each group to select one of the "concept areas" from the 
Syracuse Project and to prepare a plan for the development of the concept 
which has been selected. The materials and experiences as well as the teacher 
stralrgies and ideas for evaluation should be included. Then compare and 
critique, in a total class setting, the work of the several groups 

2. Emerging programs arc often criticized because, it is argued they 

ncglcc -eurrert ,vcn,s." of refion.l swgropby, 

ora,m,»d,„8. lo .l«l con , conccpMcicnlcd proe.am moke u,c of 
current affairs, international studies, and the like? 

3. Peer teochiog often pments ihe limit.tion of being unreol »hen eol- 

fege Muoem, ploy fbe eofe of ™elen“oo 

»ilh lejljn. .r»*n«. U.e Be,ee-. goidelioe. ond be , 0 “^ ’e“e« '.'pS“ 
oppl, coble 10 odula 0 , ,,11 o, loehiUren » ihj, ,ole ploying i, „o, T linnilo- 
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A. It has been a common practice in many schools to schedule "social 
studies” three times each week for 30-45 minute periods. What difficulties 
can you envision if you attempt to force inquiry and concept-oriented pro- 
grams into a rigid time schedule? 

5. Parents and other community members may be suspicious of new 
programs, especially in the social domain where open inquiry may seem to 
threaten long held values. Using the inquiry process, investigate this problem, 
which IS common in all human societies, and suggest a plan that you believe 
will be helpful in gaining community acceptance and support for social 
science education 

6. Older programs in the social studies began with data or information 
in a subject area and moved toward knowledge mastery. Newer programs 
will begin with problems or conflict areas in the social domain and move 
toward understanding, conceptualization, and skill, with subject matter as 
only one important ingredient. It is difRcult for veteran teachers to move 
from one approach to the other, it may be difficult for you. Develop a plan 
for transition from the old to the new program. 

7. As a class activity, attempt to arrive at a definition of effective citizen- 
ship for the United States, including information that all should possess as 
well as behavior that should be observable. Why do you think that citizenship 
descriptions may change from time to time‘> 

^ As an extended assignment, select one of the concept statements from 
the Syracuse list and plan learning activities for two different elementary 
school age levels designed to develop the particular concept which you 
choose The assumption is made that children may conceptualize about 
Karcity— an item oo most concept lists— at the age of seven as well as twelve, 
now will your teaching plan differ for the two levels even though you are 
concerned with the same concept? 
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SOURCES OF THE MATHEMATICS CURRtCUlUM 
PEDAGOGICAL ASPECTS OF MATHEMATICS INSTRUCTION: TEACHER 
CHALLENGE AND RESPONSIBILITY 

How do teachers facihlate cognitive development? 

How do teachers organize children for learning mathematics? 
How can we foster desirable attitudes toward mathematics? 
What are some guides for selecting mathematics materials and 
teaching aids? 

Models for maihemaiks in the elementary school 
PEDAGOGICAL ASPECTS OF MATHEMATICS INSTRUCTIONi 
PUPIL COGNITIVE DEVELOPMENT 

What are the problems related to mathematics readiness? 

How do children develop abstract number concepts? 

What IS the place of discovery in learning elementary 
mathematics? 

Advantages and disadvantages 
Ob/ectives 

PERSPECTIVES 

What have we learned from the innovative mathematics 
programs? 

Many mathematics topics can be lowered in grade placement 
Discovery modes of instruction have several advantages 
Innovative programs seem to develop mathematics reasoning 
better than more traditional programs 
In-service work is important 

What are the major issues in the elementary mathematics 
curriculum? 

Individualized and group learning experiences in mathematics 

tirade placement of topics 

Discovery teaching and learning 

^at are the trends in elementary mathematics? 

New topics 

Individualization of instruction 
Psychomathematics 
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INTRODUCTION 

In the phrase elementary mathematics curriathm one is straclc im- 
mediately with a mid-twentieth ccnluiy change which is far more than 
semantical in nature. The traditional, skills-oriented arithmetic program 
has given way to deeper and more challenging aspects of mathematics 
content, structure, and organization. Loftier goals are created. Arith- 
metic, the queen of the sciences, has taken up her throne at the head of a 
pathway which has numerous by-roads of great technological and social 
significance. 

Once taught as a skill for its social utility, the elementary mathematics 
curriculum now seeks to fulhil traditional goals at the same time that it 
is seeking to accomplish other important objectives. In an age of great 
technological advancement and social upheaval, new uses are found 
almost daily for mathematics in the sciences and humanities through 
quantitative analysis of data gathered through carefully designed and 
implemented research. 

Mathematics offers unlimited possibilities in helping man structure and 
analyze his environment. Statistical analysis has made possible the study 
of hyper<omplez phenomena; pTbbabiUty concepts have enabled man 
to control quality in production, minimize hazards, and increase de- 
cision-making skills; computers operating on base two have made pos- 
sible the calculation of problems which would have required years and 
even centuries to calculate by hand; logic has enabled man to become 
more rational in decision-making; systems analysis has been facilitated by 
mathematics, and so on. The contributions of mathematics to present day 
X'vmg rsu.’.W be catab^givi} Ms aSmcsl .wsV.O.v.Wy'. 

In an age when man progresses simultaneously in uncountable direc- 
tions at “dizzying” speeds, educational institutions would be greatly 
remiss if they sought to teach only skats. The present age demands of 
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its institutions foresight and wisdom — the ability to see what is not visible, 
to educate citizens for a world which is not yet known. Such a task can 
be met only by preparing new generations for a wide host of possibilities. 
The mathematics curriculum seeks to do this through emphasis not on 
skills solely but on understanding — understanding of mathematical struc- 
ture, properties of systems of numeration, development of variety in 
problem-solving strategies, and so on. Confidence in one’s ability to 
tackle new problems through analysb of present structures and synthesis 
with previously developed insights, skills, and knowledges is a goal of 
high priority in today’s elementary mathematics curriculum. 

In this chapter the forces producing this change will be considered. 
Knowledge of pedagogical implications and realities will be discussed, 
and, finally, the present and future directions of the elementary mathe- 
matics cuniculum will be reviewed. 


SOURCES OF THE MATHEMATICS CURRICULUM 

When man imposes structure on his environment, he does so on the 
basis of some perceived need, cither real or imagined. Educational sys- 
tems are no exception, School curricula have evolved in what seem at 
times very accidental and unplanned ways. Currently, accepted structures 
have changed only when challenged by individuals or groups who think 
they have found strong and impelling reasons to motivate change from 
(tie status ^uo The elementary mathematics curriculum has gone through 
various stages of evolution and in the ’50’s was said to be in a revolution. 

do changes occur? What arc the factors which inlluence the minds 
0 men to seek alternative content and pedagogical structures for the 
mathematics curriculum? 

Morton' suggested that three major factors inlluence the structure 
of the mathematics program" 

1 The logical factor, which is related to the structure of the subject 
matter. 

2 The social factor, which is related to the needs of society as they 
are manifestly met by the subject matter. 

3 The psychological factor, which is related to the ways in which 
children learn mathematics. 


' Robert L Morton, Teaching ChiUren 
Burden Co, 1953), p. 21. 


Anihmetic (Morristown. N. J : Silver 
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FIGURE XII 

Sources of the Mathematics Curriculum 



When the logical factor is disregarded, social needs and psj’chologi- 
cal factors take precedence when making programmatic decisions. Such 
was the case in our national history from the 1920‘s to the 1950's when 
social utility theory dominated mathematics instruction. During that time, 
many educators advocated (hat only those mathematical topics utilized 
in daily life should be taught in schools. A rude awakening took place 
during World War II when the armed services found young men grossly 
ill-preparcd to assume the responsibilities of a technological war. Subse- 
quently, the Commission on Post-War Plans® gave diligent study to the 
needs of American adults. Most laymen are under the impression that 
change was ushered in by "Sputnik”; however, several new and innova- 
tive mathematics programs had already begun to take bold new directions 
in the early 1950's. 

When the social factor is disregarded, psychological and logical 
factors take precedence in the detennination of programmatic decisions. 
This situation nev'Cr actually existed in our nation’s history, but there 
was a time when mathematics was thought to be a mind trainer. The 


s The Second Report of the Comminton on Post-War Plans The Improve- 
ment of Maihemaim in Grade I to XIV,” The Mcihrmaiics Teacher, 38 (May, 
I945J. 195-220 
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practical significance of mathematics was more or less disregarded and 
the virtues of critical thinking and mind development were over-em- 
phasized. In the early dajs of the modem mathematics revolution there 
were tendencies in this direction. Some educators were so enamored by 
the beauty of the logical development and structural aspects of mathe- 
matics that social needs were sometimes overlooked. The result was text- 
books which were rigorous but weak in practice experiences and social 
applications. 

When the psychological factor is disregarded, social and logical 
factors take precedence in the determination of programmatic decisions. 
To some extent rote learning and drill instruction arc characteristic of 
this imbalance. Children would be taught process before they were 
capable of understanding it. This unfortunate outcome is now under- 
standable because the research of Piaget has indicated that children pass 
through a constant sequence of stages of cognitive development. He has 
discovered that attempts to teach children in advanced levels will only 
lead to a lack of undentanding: rote or meaningless learning. 

Gradually, the stimulus-response approach to mathematics instruc- 
tion, which had its genesis in the writings of Thorndike,* gave way to a 
new approach to mathematics instruction. Gestalt field theory placed 
greater stress on insight, relationships, and principles. The new evolution- 
aiy movement became known as the “meaning theory." William Brown- 
w ' was one of the chief spokesmen of this movement in mathematics, 
as research indicated that when students understand malhematics prin- 
ciples their mathematics achievement is higher. 

Pitf^ls exist for all who do not lake cognizance of all three factors, 
ontinuing research Into the nature of learning and the stages of cogni- 
ve an a ective development; changing social and technological slruc- 
‘°*'8^** into structural relationships and their pedagogical 
continue to reveal ramifications important to 
decisions. The important point is not that there exists some 
nJJTw point of equal tension or perfect balance. Rather, the im- 
tlrc decision-makers must remember, however strong 

rnn 'H ^ ^ luoment, that each component deserves very careful 
consideration with respect to the consequences of change. 

& Co^any] 1921)°"'^'*^'’ *'«*«/* in Ariihmeih (Chicago- Rand McNally 

T>evrlopment of Children's Number Ideas in the 

Univ,r,i,,ofChic«o"p“SJ?SSr' 
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ing experiences in grades five and six as well. This is frequently a young- 
ster who is low in mathematics aptitude and low in achieving. 

Teachers generally mal^e good use of instructional aids which pro- 
vide visual reinforcement of mathematical concepts. Not only are chalk- 
board and flannel boards widely used but inventive and creative teacheis 
also construct or purchase teaching aids which will help develop pupil 
understanding. Verbal reinforcement is probably over-used! Most teach- 
ers often talk a great deal! If talking developed concepts in proportion to 
its use, teachers would undoubtedly have few problems. 

Other types of reinforcement should be explored and utilized in ways 
which are comfortable for teachers and meaningful to students. Through 
use of common individualized leaching aids such as beans, popstcle sticks, 
bottle caps, and so on, teachers can allow many opportunities for stu- 
dents’ exploration and discovery. Each child can discover meaning in the 
learning situation in consonance with this level of understanding and 
unique background experiences. Manipulative or tactile reinforcement 
fosters student independence and creativity in problem-solving. Further, 
when a child has several modes of expression available, he can solve 
problems on the level of abstractness which is most meaningful to him. ^ 

Another type of reinforcement, which is a little harder to communi- 
cate, is kinesthetic reinforcement. It is similar to tactile reinforcement but 
is a very special case. While tactile reinforcement has as its primary aim 
the development of understanding by making concrete materials avail- 
able, kinesthetic reinforcement has the aim of giving a muscular ‘’feel ' 
for a concept. A couple illustrations will be helpful. Suppose the concept 
of circle is being developed. A tin can with the ends cut out would pro- 
vide a good visual model if wc were to look at the end. By holding the 
can in one hand and tracing a finger around the end with his other hand, 
the child would get a kinesthetic reinforcement of circle. Again, suppose 
the concept of “threc-ness” is being developed. The child could clap his 
hand three times, take three steps, pick up three pencils one at a lime, or 
hit his hand on his desk three tiroes— these would all be kinesthetic rein- 
forcements of “ihrec-ness.” 

In many ways, the task of the teacher is similar to helping a young 
child learn to cat. She is a faciliutor.* She first spoon-feeds the young, 
but she certainly docs not wish to continue this forever. Her intention is 
to foster independence eventually. She wants children to learn how to 
learn. She can facilitate growth in this direction by designing assign- 
ments which foster independent thinking while utilizing activities which 


« Educati^al Development Center. Inc, Cools for Moihemaiicol Education of 
Elemtntaiy School Trochtrs. The Report of Ibe Cambridge Conference on Teacher 
Training (Boston: Houghton MifSin Company. 1967), p. J27. 
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encourage students to make discoveries, and by developing pupil skills 
in gathering information. 

If the teacher perceives one aspert of her role as a stimulator, then 
she will use several approaches to develop pupil understanding of math- 
ematics concepts and generalizations. She will seek to enrich the math- 
ematics program with activities which will motivate and provide pleasur- 
able activity, and she will seek to understand the full impact of the 
spiraling mathematics curriculum as she attains a more global concept 
of readiness. 

The teacher is a model for mathematics behavior. Pursuit of precise 
language and notation should be her course. Frequent utilization of appli- 
cations will help children see the significance of mathematics in every-day 
life. Finally, the teacher is first and foremost the climate controller. Her 
attitudes and manner exert considerable influence. 

How Do Teachers Organize Children for Learning Mathematics? 

Determination of the best way to organize a given class for mathe- 
matics instruction is contingent upon several variables. Among them are 
the characteristics of the teachers and pupils, time, available resources, 
school size, content, and techniques or strategies. Teachers may be very 
much aware of student needs and yet be able to do relatively little to 
accommodate them if they have no resources upon which to draw. Many 
trained observers have indicated that teachers must have materials other 
than a single textbooks scries if they arc to meaningfully tackle the prob- 
lem of meeting individual differences in the classroom. 

In a study of perceived problems tn mathematics instruction a large 
random sample of teachers in grades K-3 and 4-6 indicated that indi- 
vidualizing instruction and accommodating needs of slow and high 
achievers were among the most pressing problems.^ Meeting the needs of 
high-ability students has been the subject of much thought and research. 
The National Council of Teachers of Mathematics (NCTM) published a 
yearbook designed to help teachers recognize high-ability students. It 
gave helpful suggestions of both a genera! and specific nature to help 
teachers organize for instruction and select appropriate materials. In the 
yearbook, Glennon® suggested two general approaches through which 
provisions for high-ability students ate usually made: acceleration and 
enrichment. Academic acceleration is inherently weak in that it pushes 


t Unpublished research study of Robert G. Underhill and W. Robert Houston, 
Michigan State University, 1967. 

® National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, Enrichment Mathematics for 
the Grades. 27ih Yearbook of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
(Washington, D. C.i National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 1963), p. 26. 
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the student ahead in the mathematics program but generally supplies him 
with teTtbooks which were written for average children of that grade 
level Horizontal and vertical enrichment is better. They provide the stu- 
dent with breadth and depth experiences in mathematics. In horizontal 
enrichment the student is challenged to look into ideas which are related 
to those presently under discussion by the rest of the class. Selected top- 
ics would not ordinarily occur in the curriculum at a later time. Such ex- 
penences help students gain new insights and perspectives into the ideas 
under study. The main problem is that materials for horizontal enrich- 
ment have been rather limited. Vertical enrichment, on the other hand, 
engages the pupil in the study of topics which would not ordinarily be 
encountered in the curriculum for a year or several years hence. 

Clennon points out that a major weakness of enrichment experiences 
is that teachers must be rather well versed in mathematics. It is his con- 
tention that specialists are needed in the elementary school.* This point 
of view is supported by Goldberg et They concluded after extensive 
study of over 2,000 New York City school children that a single teacher 
who can work well with slow children is effective in all curriculum areas 
but no teacher seems qualified or able to provide challenging work in all 
areas for gifted children. 

Other ways in which children of differing abilities con be accommo- 
dated are through homogeneous grouping within a class and through the 
use of non-graded mathematics classes. In the former, the teacher may 
divide the class into two or three groups. She can divide the mathematics 
instructional time between the groups as indicated by their specific needs 
as shown in Chart IX. The major weakness is that none of the children 
gets the full benefit of the teacher’s help and guidance. In nongraded in- 
struction, children work with others of similar ability; consequently, they 
working with peers or older or younger children, 
eachers can also seek to accommodate individual differences in 
mathematics iirstruction by maximizing pupil accessibility to various con- 
crete and semKoncrete learning devices. In this manner, children can 


CHART IX 


Instructional GroupJU 


Time for 

instruction 

Work 

Work 

Mathematics 

Work 

instruction 

Work 
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be encouraged lo function at the cognitive levels at which they feel roost 
comfortable. Such aids help account for differences in symbolic thought 
processes and perceptions. The child's ability should also be reflected in 
the amount and kind of assigned material. Low aptitude students should 
naturally work more on the development of fundamental skills and proc- 
esses than would ordinarily be necessary for high aptitude students. 

The teacher has an alternative which she can use in attempting to 
meet individual differences. She has three important factors which she 
can manipulate in the learning environment. These arc (I) curriculum 
content, (2) teacher expectations for individual pupils, and (3) pedagogy. 
If the entire group is working oo place value, she might adjust the teach- 
ing strategy to provide abstract experiences for the advanced learners in 
place value; at the same time the slower learners would work with bun- 
dles of sticks lo determine place value. Here the teacher has adjusted or 
manipulated her pedagogy to meet individual differences. On the other 
hand, she could manipulate the content by introducing the fastest learn- 
ers (0 more difficult concepts of place value while the slowest pupils deal 
with a completely different aspect of the mathematics curriculum which 
they are capable of mastering. Such techniques allow all teachers to pro- 
vide for individual differences regardless of resources. 

It has been found that if children who score low on mathematics 
aptitude at the beginning of a learning sequence are placed in mathe- 
matics content where they can be successful and are given a longer period 
of time to achieve, their achievement will nearly equal that of children 
who began the learning with high aptitude in mathematics. In this situa- 
tion, time to achieve becomes an important variable in learning, a vari- 
able which the teacher needs to manipulate for some children. Obviously 
there are many unanswered questions which need to be researched, but 
teachers need not fear to try ideas which might lead to improved pupil 
learning. 

For several years textbook companies have had special materials on 
the market for high-ability children. Concern is presently being directed 
towards low achievers; NCTM is preparing a new yearbook on problems 
and possibilities. With the increased tempo of educational discussion 
devoted to disadvantaged youth today, publishers are beginrung to 
market materials designed for their specific needs. Probably the most 
notable characteristic of the new materials for low aptitude students is 
the minimal use of language. There have existed for some years now 
individualized programmed materials in mathematics. Fewer in number 
but better in concept formation and development of student understand- 
ing are those which utilize branch programming. The main characteristic 
of such programmed materials is rerouting. When a child reaches a point 
at which he cannot respond correctly, he is rerouted on the basis of 
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which wrong answer he selects. Linear programs, on the other hand, have 
only one sequence of questions. When the child misses a question he is 
returned to some point in the series through which he has already 
progressed. 

Oakleaf School in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania was the location of a 
federally financed program to develop individualized materials for ele- 
mentary mathematics instruction. Individually Prescribed Instruction 
(IPI) was developed by a task force of teachers and educators who wrote 
comprehensive lists of objectives and then proceeded to define many 
ways in which children could reach them Such a program requires a 
considerable amount of resources from which assignments can be drawn; 
funds must also be secured from a commercial source. 

Plans which are most hkely to work for the teacher in the self-con- 
tained classroom are those which are combinations of group and indi- 
vidualized instruction. Buffie, Welch, and Paige” have described several. 
One consists of using class instruction for new units and then breaking 
down into two or three groups for continued development. Another 
utilizes class instruction when new material is introduced and then differ- 
entiates work for average and high-ability students while continuing to 
utilize group work for students with low aptitude. 


Mow Can We Foster Desirable Attitudes Toward Mathematics? 

Many children do not like mathematics. Indeed, many adults do not 
like mathematics cither. Not only are these facts common knowledge but 
research has consistently found a positive relationship between the atti- 
tudes of children towards mathematics and their mathematics achieve- 
ment.** >3 pildren do not respond as easily or as quickly to those aspects 
of the environment which are contradictory to their attitudinal value 
systems This surely accounts for some children’s frustration and inability 
to learn mathematics. Some consideration of the teacher's role in attitude 
formation and change is desirable. 

Several studies were cited by McDonald” which indicated that atti- 
tudes are greatly influenced by models The two most significant models 


Ronald C. Welch, and Donald D. Paige. KSaihemoUcs- 
S^ralrgit! of Teaching (Englewood Chffs. N. Ju Prentice-Hall, Inc , 1968), pp. 182- 

aV,?!? '' "L' Toward Problem Solving as a Function of 

« 7^ u'" Elementary Schools,” Journal of Educational 

Research, 38 (September, 1964), 44-45 

Toward Anihroetic Among Public School Chil- 
Denvrr Grades” (Unpublished Ph D dissertation. University of 

w r Psychology (2nd ed.; Belmont, Cahf.: 

Wadsworth Publishing Company. Inc . 1965), p. 307-85. 
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to the elementary school child are bis teachers and his peers. If students 
identify closely with peers and teachers and if these two groups have 
favorable attitudes, then he too is likely to have a favorable attitude to- 
wards mathematics. 

How can the teacher insure that the students will have favorable atti- 
tudes? First and foremost, children and adults like those things which 
they tend to do well: nothing succeeds like success. In mathematics in- 
struction the teachers who really care about the development of positive 
attitudes toward learning in general and mathematics in particular will 
provide all children with success experiences frequently. Whether the 
class is developing a concept or practicing to reinforce previously de- 
veloped concepts and generaliiations, the teacher can utilize discovery 
techniques to guide children to independent insights. Through differen- 
liated assignments the teacher can give each child success experiences on 
a daily basis 

Another factor which will contribute enormously to the development 
of positive attitudes is teacher effort directed towards making new learn- 
ings interesting and meaningful to learners. She can relate new concepts 
to ones previously learned; she can. through an understanding of the 
spiraling curriculum, show how present learnings are expansions of in- 
tuitively developed ideas and how these present ideas will enable young- 
sters to learn interesting new concepts later. Further, she can draw upon 
the real life experiences of the child for illustrations which show the 
applicability of present concepts; she can provide enrichment experiences 
for all students. 

Most of all, the teacher can be interesting, enthusiastic, and warm. 
The teacher needs a good altitude towards the mathematics she Is teach- 
ing. To enhance her own positive attitudes, the teacher can attempt to 
become well versed in the sub}ect matter. She needs to feel comfortable. 
Her own peers play an important pari in creating change. If the climate 
among colleagues is positive, she is likely to change her own feelings. 


What Are Some Guides for Seleding Mathematics 
Materials and Teaching Aids? 

Many school systems develop mathematics curriculum guides which ' 
help teachers make instructional decisions. In school systems where 
guides do not exist, teachers may decide through informal discussions 
which topics to emphasize, which ones to omit, and which ones to supple- 
ment. For these teachers the materials in textbooks are critically impor- 
tant. 

Whether a particular school has one text or is fortunate enough to 
have more than one, teachers must and do rely heavily upon the ideas 
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and concepts presented m the textbooks and accompanying materials. 
Careful selection of textbooks is therefore of critical importance. Gener- 
ally speaking, textbooks should not be selected on the basis of criteria 
established by the publisher of a particular text since such criteria might 
be biased. This problem can be avoided by using criteria developed by 
more than one source. Criteria are best established by considering several 
important questions. 

A. What are the trends in the elementary mathematics curriculum? 

B. What are the special needs or characteristics of the students who 
will use the text? 

C. What are the special needs or characteristics of the teachers who 
will use the text? 

D \Vhat are the important criteria for mathematics textbooks which 
are related to format, teachability, student factors, and so on? 

The National Council of Teachers of Mathematics (NCTM) distrib- 
utes a pamphlet'* which is very helpful to those who arc selecting appro- 
pnate texts. A complete summary of the NCTM publication cannot be 
given here, but a few major topics are listed to give an idea of the factors 
considered: 


A. Structure — Does the textbook help the student understand the 
structure of the area of mathematics under consideration? 

. Rigor — Is the development of topics made on appropriate levels 
of rigor? Does the author attempt to cultivate and capitalize on 
the student's intuitive understanding? 

C. Vocabulary — Is the vocabulary appropriate for the grade le«l. 
and are new terms introduced at a rate consonant with the ability 
and maturity of the student? 

D. Correctness Is the text free from statements which most mathe- 
maticians and mathematics educators would agree are false? 

. Generalizations— Are sequences of presented materials adequate 
and appropriate in helping the child to formulate and understand 
important generalizations? 

F. lllmraihe example! p„d IpaclubUily—Arp samples meaningful 
ana are they concisely slated? Can the studenl. as svell as the 
teacher, read and understand the presentation? 
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G. Optional topics — Are enridinient topics provided? Are materials 
organized in such a manner that the teacher can omit certain 
topics without disrupting continuity? 

H. Teachers' manuals — Arc the manuals organized for convenient 
and effective use? Do the manuals provide information on evalu- 
ation, diagnosis, and individualization? Do they contain back- 
ground information which is helpful to the teachers? 

Textbooks are aids to instruction. In most classrooms they are viewed as 
the most important aid. Because the student and the teacher both depend 
on them heavily, careful selection is Important. 

There are many other insiructiona) aids which teachers can make or 
purchase which will enhance student understanding. Kennedy’s Models 
for Mathematics in the Elementary School** is a good example of con- 
temporary books now available which serve as idea banks which help 
teachers creatively build understanding of mathematics concepts and 
make drill experiences more interesurtg and fuo. 

Sources on creating and purchasing instructional aids are helpful, but 
teachers also need criteria for the estabibhment of priorities. Many aids 
are available for purchase, and many can be constructed. For a listing of 
many commercial devices and, more important, for help m deciding pri- 
orities, teachers can refer to another publication of NCTM, A Guide to 
the Use and Procurement of Teaching Aids for Mathematics.*'’ 

Some general observations can be made concerning the establishment 
of priorities. Chart X below indicates four general areas by which in- 
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structional aids can be classified. Generally speaking, instructional aids 
are used by teachers for demonstration and by students for manipulation. 
These aids help develop concepts or generalizations in the mathematics 
curriculum and they provide experiences in drill practice. Decisions con- 
cermng the construction or purchase of new aids should be based on a 
rather careful analysis of present instruction relative to these four com- 
binations Mathematics instruction was formerly dominated by the 
teacher and drill practice (a). Present mathematics instruction empha- 
sizes student involvement and concept and generalization formation (d). 
A teacher should decide what is needed by examining current teaching 
strategies If most aids currently used are teacher-demonstrator models 
for class work (a,c), emphasis should probably be placed on student- 
manipulative materials (b,d) If most currently used aids are for drill and 
practice (a,b), emphasis should probably be placed on aids which will 
develop concepts and facilitate the formation of mathematical generaliza- 
tions An article in October. 1968 issue of the Arithmetic Teacher'* 
contains a comprehensive list of instructional aids along with brief de- 
scrijMions and uses. Versatile aids satisfy three or even all four of the 
combinations in the table for more than one concept. 


OF MATHEMATICS 

INSTRUCTION: PUPIL COGNITIVE DEVELOPMENT 

considerations concerning the teacher’s challenge 
and responsibi ity have been discussed. The focus will now be directed 
more specifically to the learner: How does he grow? What docs “mathe- 
mean'' How does this concept apply to mathematics 
ion, an what is its role in the overall curriculum? How do chil- 
dren acquire early number concepts? What is the role of discovery learn- 
omS t mathematics? These questions represent some 

today * ^ ^““cerns of psychomalhematics and mathematics pedagogy 


mat Are the Problems Related to Mathematics Readiness? 

thev cognizant of reading readiness, and today 

corLnT becoming aware of the importance of the readiness 

concept as it relates to other parts of the curriculum. In some respects 


IS Patricia S Davidson, "Annotated 
Devices. Arithmetic Teacher, 15, No. 6 
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(October, 1968), 509-24. 
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readiness is an illusive concept. Some have facetiously stated that if a 
child can perform a task, he is ready; if he cannot perform the task, he 
is not ready! Analysis of points of >iew is helpful in order to clarify the 
meaning of readiness. 

One point of view holds that readiness is determined maturationally. 
This point of view is supported by the research and writings of Jean 
Piaget.'* Take, for example, the concept of number. Piaget states that 
this concept has three basic aspects: cardinal number, ordinal number, 
and unit. He gives criteria for determining when a child has attained 
undemanding of each of the basic concepts. He categorized concept at- 
tainment into three states: (1) no understanding, (2) transitional under- 
standing, and (3) complete understanding. Further, he gave age levels for 
the attainment of the concepts.^ \\Tiile the stages of development de- 
scribed by Piaget are not fixed with respect to time, they are fixed with 
respect to sequence. The implication is that if a child is in the stage of 
prcconccptual and intuitive thought, then he cannot master formal oper- 
ations until he has passed through the intermediate stage of concrete 
operations. 

A second, but not dichotomous, point of view is that readiness con- 
sists of a set of experiences, Experiences refers loosely to those activities 
or events in the life of the student which have helped him learn a concept 
or skill; hence, a specific set of experiences does not exist. This point of 
view is supported by Robert Gagne.*' He determines readiness by exam- 
ining the structural prerequisites inherent in the subject matter. For ex- 
ample, if a child is approaching that point in the curriculum in which he 
will Icam to add, those concepts prerequisite to understanding addition 
arc delineated. Prerequisite concepts and knowledges are compared with 
the background of the child. If the child docs not have a particular con- 
cept or knowledge, then he is deficient in his store of experiences. The 
teacher can build readiness for addition by supplying the child with an 
appropriate set of experiences. William Brownell.** who iuppons this 
point of view, slates that children are ready for new concepts when they 
have an understanding of the concepts and a mastery of the skills from 
which the new concepts vvill be developed. 


I* John H. Ftjvell. The Dettlocmmut Ftfcholar/ o/ Jean Piagei (Princeton, 
N. J : D Van NojirimJ Co.. Jnc.. 

” A. P. Covford. Ir.. "Pispet Nomber *nj Mt»vuremenl.” Arithmetic Teacher. 
to (November. 1963). 419-27. 

** Rohen M. C»gr». The Cendiiumf nf teenting (New y£>rk; Jloli. RjnehaM 
A VVlnston. Inc. 1965) 

NV'illiim Brownell. “Arithmetical Readiness u a Practical Concert." FJemen- 
tary Sehev) Journal. 52 (Scpiemher, 195IX 481-98. 
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To a rather considerable extent, this latter point of view places the 
responsibility for development of the pupil’s readiness on researchers, 
authors, and teachers. Support for this contention comes from Bruner in 
his now well-known statement as interpreted here by Michaelis et alP 

The traditional readiness concept of deferment of instruction until chil- 
dren mature is rejected m favor of the principle that pupils can be intro- 
duced to a subject as early as desired, provided it is presented properly 
and the pupils have the prcreajuisite background of experience. 

Todays mathematics curriculum demands a broader view of readi- 
ness than has previously existed. While the concept of preschool readi- 
ness IS as needed and valuable as ever, readiness must be expanded to 
incorpomte the full meaning of the spiraling curriculum. Some sentences 
k* n for School Mathematics, also known as the Cam- 

bridge Report, serve to illuminate, clarify, and add meaning; 

The reorganization which we refer to above has as its principal aspect the 
w «velopment of geometry and arithmetic (or algebra in later 
hsm” t Iv'” , on. . . we want to make students familiar with 

hv ih '> * * Structure of mathematics. This we hope to accomplish 

mlr, ^«P«a‘<dJy returns to each topic, always 

expanding it and showing more connections with other topics The 

•im-* 1^7^* curriculum, in which the same subject arises at different 

complexity and rigor, offers many ad- 
^ intuitive or pre-mathematics approach of- 

The iftf early introduction of important concepts. . . . 

but S f ^ should not be wrong or misleading, as it often is. 
are o bT^ • • • When possible, the limitations involved 

,he established. The student is 

far! ^ f «e the results of an intuitive discussion, but wilh 
Crete in tk. '"'erval in which the concepts have become more con- 
brniiofit k w through use in other contexts, the subject is 

Str!£ • • • The firs, stage of pre-mathe- 

cussion to fh ^ r* enable the student to see through the formal dis- 
of older m,!*' meaning of the proof. ... The frequent use 

of teachinc ii**i is related to the spiral technique 


1967), p 16. *-»rnculum (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
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This is a very powerful conceptualization of readiness. Each teacher 
builds upon the readiness experiences provided by the child’s previous 
teachers and provides the requisite readiness experiences for the child's 
successive teachers. Jones states the case succinctly in the Twenty-Fourth 
NCTM Yearbook: 

Understanding and tneaningfulness are rarefy if ever “all or none" in- 
sights in either the sense of being achieved instantaneously or in the sense 
of embracing the whole of a concept and its implications at any one time. 
. . . the nature and generality of the pupil's conception will grow and 
develop and should not in general be expected to be complete at any 
stage. . . . Teachers must plan so that pupils continually have recurring 
but varied contacts with the fundamental ideas and processes of mathe- 
matics. . . . Teachers in all grades should view their tasks in the light of 
the idea that the understanding of mathematics is a continuum, that 
understandings grow within children throughout their school career. 

Kaplan'* suggests that readiness must be judged in relation to the 
given learning context and that curricula should contain detailed behav> 
ioral specifications which tell the teacher whether a child has grasped a 
concept. While mathematics education has not reached this mecca, there 
are certain guidelines which will be helpful to teachers: 

A. Identify major prerequisite concepts or skills and evaluate stu- 
dent attainment formally or informally. 

B. Review major prerequisite concepts or skills with all students 
when introducing new concepts. 

C. Provide individualized materials for those students who have not 
yet attained the desirable or necessary level of development. 

D. Use a variety of methods and instructional aids to accommodate 
a variety of assimilative experiences by students. 

Teachers should probably assume that students are maturationally ready 
since textbooks have generally taken this into consideration. However, 
if success does not come to all children regardless of the teacher's and 
pupil's effort expended, leave the topic and return to it later when the 
children are more likely to be ready. 


s* National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, The Growth of Mathemaikal 
Ideas, Grades K'I2. 24ih Yearbook of the National Council of Teachers of Math- 
ematics (Washington. D. C.: National Coutial of Teachers of Mathematics. 1959), 
rp. 1. 2, 3. 

5** Jerome D. Kaplan, “What is ReadinesiT*, yfriiAmerfc Teacher, 14 (March. 
1967), 2I6'I7. 
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How Do Children Develop Abstract Number Concepts? 

The pre-school child lives in a world which is of his own creation. His 
perceptions are related to past experiences and Join together to form, 
however inexact, his concept of adult reality. Throughout his early years, 
he encounters mathematically-related ideas which arc derived from his 
perceptions. Two may represent his age even though he has no concept 
o time, and one, two, three, five, seven" may tell him "how many” 
even t ough his concept of counting is inaccurate. Throughout daily 
associations with members of his family, his box of toys, the coins in his 
an , and other collections of things, he develops an intuitive sense of 
se . rom various games with other children and adults he may learn to 
coun m a rote manner; that is, he may count to ten when someone hides 
thingT^ understanding that eight things are more than three 

related to number are developed early in the 
‘^•j'Jdren as they begin to notice which sibling received the 
mE Sue, that Bill has more 

hi»r development of num- 

of tViino ^ acquired through the matching of sets 

set h »>« can remove one from each 

ino nrrvL* I, s<t Is cxhaustcd. Thfough this match- 

tor than in,. * rudimentary notions of more than and 

considrriM-w^ that most children have had 

•I'«y begM 

bac^irnrfly^^^'" teachers enrich the mathematics 

ConsideraW*. correct misconceptions which have formed, 

each object in i ° ii ** develop rational counting, i.e., matching 

the under^fi ^ wrth a subset of counting numbers. This buUds 

P^ ^ number used in the matching 

S oum, example, if the child ra- 

had four things in r’lir'’’ '**«'' ‘^c set which was counted 

Child,” drifAmf/j'/TVoc/Ter’ Tossessed by the Preschool 

Arithmetic. Twenty-Ninth Year^l N*.- Sociei/s Committee on 

(Bloomington. Ill: Pubic Study of Education 
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FIGURE XIII 

Set with Cardinality Five Determined by 
Matching the Elements of a Set with the Set of 
Ordered Counting Numbers 



Five-year*olds are usually functioning at the preoperational stage of 
cognitive development, so teachers must rely heavily on intuition and 
make extensive use of concrete materials when engaging children in 
mathematical exploratory activities. Through manipulation of sets of 
concrete objects, children perform matching operations. A sense of 
“sameness” is developed when two sets can be matched, one at a time, 
and there are none “left over” in either set; I e., the child exhausts both 
sets at the same time. This “sameness” is termed equivalence. When two 


FIGURE XIV 

Equivalent Sets 



sets of objects can be matched using each clement only once and no ele- 
ments are left over, they are said to be equivalent sets. They have the 
same cardinality, or same cardinal number. Hence, through this match- 
ing or one-to-one correspondence, the diUd intuits that there are differ- 
ences between various sets in this intuitive number sense. 
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FIGURE XV 



culminating idea in the process is the introduction of the model 
set. The teacher presents a set which has three elements in it. TTte chil- 
ren are then taught through numerous experiences that any set which 
can be matched or put into one-to-one correspondence with this set also 
has the number property or cardinality three. 

Eventually, the child no longer needs two concrete sets when he 
wants know "how many” as in the case of the model set. He learns 
roug the use of rational counting that in order to answer the question 
01 how many." he merely counts the objects in a set and the last count- 
ing number utilized represents the cardinality of the set. That cardinal 
number answers the question. 

one can easily sec why the Cambridge Con- 
ference recommended that 

ck'M Should have some intrinsic criterion for 
thorifvSn * answers, without requiring recourse to au- 

vid.>H Kv ,u I *OTk. this bed-rock foundation is generally pro- 

wHi hJ * ^“ndamentat operation of counting. The child’s slogan might 
well oc. When in doubt, counl!^’' 
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and discovery teaching techniques. He addressed himself to the questiorj 
of which is best. His major contribution in clarifying this educational 
question was undoubtedly his additional distinction between meaningful 
and rote learning as they apply lo both teaching inodes. An illustration to 
examine each is helpful: 

A. A teacher says, “Addition is associative.” She proceeds to explain 
to the class chat numbers can be re-grouped when they are added, 
and the sum will not be affected. However, when the children add 
they do not use the associatiw properly, a + (b + c) = {a + b) + 
c. Neither does the teacher use the property to show children how 
it can be used to make mathematics more understandable. The 
teacher exposiles, and the children memorize her words, but 
neither the teacher nor the children are better oft for having 
“learned” this property. 

B A teacher saj-s, "Addition is associative.” Through several teach- 
ing devices she makes a concerted effort to make this statement 
meaningful to students. Wlien children add 26 + 7 she shows 
them the associative property helps in the following way; 26 + 7 
= (20 + 6) + 7 = 20 + (6 + 7) = 20 + 13 = 20 + (10 + 3) = 
(20 + 10) + 3 = 30 + 3 = 33. Through repeated reinforcement 
of the basic concept and through repeated use in the development 
of mathemacical understanding, the teacher exposites and the stu- 
dents understand. 

C. Students arc given six blocks with which to play. They are asked 
to find how many ways they can separate the blocks into three 
different sets and to write the mathematical sentences for each. 
With teacher guidance, the students can be led to discover, with 
the help of the associative property, that 1 + (2 + 3) = (I + 2) 
+ 3 and so on. With considerable exploration the students can be 
led to see the generalization that numbers can be regrouped. 
Suppose the teacher never capitalizes on this discovery when she 
continues, then the students may have discovered the associative 
property but it has not become useful to them. 

D. As in the preceding illustralioo, the children are directed in the 
discovery of the association property. This time, however, the 
teacher continues to explore the property with sets containing 
more than ten blocks. After a basic understanding of the associa- 
tive property is developed, it h utilized. The children are led to 
discover the property and then they are led to discover its impli- 
caiions for making mathematical structure meaningful. 
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Proponents of discovery strategies frequently fail to take cognizance of 
the fact that all discovery teaming is rot necessarily meaningful. 

Since teachers can teach mathematics meaningfully by expository and 
discovery methods, other factors must be considered when an appropriate 
method is sought. First, the advantages and disadvantages and then the 
relevance of teaching objectives should be considered. 

Advantages and disadvantages. Teacher guidance is an important 
factor in teaching The amount of guidance provided is determined by 
the objectives of the learning experience. When the teacher simply pro- 
vides materials and allows children to explore without providing any as- 
sistance or direction, learning outcomes arc determined entirely by the 
child s ability, curiosity, and previous experience. Such a pure discovery 
approach has its merits. In particular, the child is provided an opportu- 
nity to ask questions; he has the opportunity to form his own questions 
or hypotheses and collect data which supports or fails to support them. 
The student defines his own problem and creates his own structure in the 
learning experience. Goals are established internally. 

Such an approach can be frustrating to a child who demands a struc- 
tured learning environment. It is also time-consuming and has undefined 
outcomes. When the teacher guides student discoveries, the situation is 
quite difierent. In essence, the teacher poses the question and then the 
student is allowed considerable latitude in arriving at an acceptable solu- 
‘ttiportant characteristic of this approach is that nearly every 
child can experience success. As a result of direct observation, the 
eacner can ask leading questions and structure the learning experience 
tn sue a way that nearly all students can make the discovery under ob- 
servation. As with a pure discovery approach, the amount of time in 
ma ing a generalization may be considerably longer than if the teacher 
were to explain it. However, proponents claim that the time lost in the 
ginning IS regained later when the understandings built now facilitate 
new earnings by decreasing the amount of time necessary to develop 
skills and learn facts. 

Herbert F. SpitzerS^ has observed that 


Controlled research studies, comparing pupil achievement in programs 
emphasizing an exploratory |>-pe of procedure with programs of a non- 
e^loratory nature, have given a slight edge to the exploratory programs. 
When comparisons of outcomes are made through other data-gathering 
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As^Zr-Z' aassroom Teachers. American Educational Research 
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means, such as observations of pupil resourcefulness, confidence, and 

general interest in mathematics, the results have been even more definitely 

in favor of programs emphasizing exploration and discovery. 

Guided discovery techniques tend to be characterized by active learning. 
Learning is pupil-centered because pupil thinking is stressed. Students 
are encouraged and guided lo discover patterns and relationships in the 
study of mathematics. In such a way, they become more aware of the 
structure of mathematics. 

Objectives. In addition to those considerations already mentioned, 
the teacher should examine the purpose of the day's lesson and the more 
encompassing objectives of the mathematics curriculum. A major ques- 
tion worthy of consideration is whether the curriculum is designed to 
develop skills (capabilities), as proposed by Gagne, or whether it is to 
develop thinking processes, as proposed by Bruner. As in the case of 
most such dichotomies, the truth is not either by itself but a proportion 
of each. 

Skills can be developed by teachers roost quickly and efficiently by 
expository instruction if understanding is not important. Skills with un- 
derstanding can be developed, as indicated eatVicT, by either method. If 
skills, understanding, and problem-solving flexibility are al) desirable, 
then guided discovery is most likely to yield the best results. 

The Madison Project had as some of its goals in the directed dis- 
covery approach the following student objectives: 

A. To have experience in discavenng patterns in abstract situations. 

B. To have experience in recognuing potentially open-ended situations 
by original creative work. 

C. To possess an easy skill m relating mathematics to the applications of 
mathematics in physics and ebewhere. 

D. To know that mathematics really and truly is discoverable. 

E. To get a realistic assessment of his own personal ability in discovering 
mathematics. 

F. To come to value "education intuition" in its proper place. 

G. To value abstract rational analysis in its proper place. 

H. To know when to peneven, and when to be fle.rible. 

I. To have a feeling that mathematics is “fun” or “exciting” or “worth- 
while."" 

Teaching strategics arc appropriate or inappropriate as they arc re- 
lated to the objectives of the day's lesson and the extent to which they 


Robert B Davit. Some Remorls on “Leamtns by Distoxerj' The Report 
of the Madison Project (Webster Croves, MoJ Syracuse tJniversity-Webster Col. 
lege Madison Project. 1966), pp. S-9. 
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support the broader goals of the mathematics curriculum. Strategy deci- 
sions must be made within the context of carefully defined objectives. 


PERSPECTIVES 

The evolution of the elementary mathematics curriculum will prob- 
ably continue for many years. Meanwhile, mathematics educators are 
confronted by vexing questions on issues which cannot be resolved until 
much more research has been completed. From innovative programs 
have come not answers, but a new awareness of the numerous aspects of 
a very complex problem. 

As a brief description of contributions from innovative programs is 
made, an assessment of current trends will be in order. What are the 
changes which have occurred? What are the current issues and trends? 


What Have We Learned from the Innovative 
Mathematics Programs? 

While much could be said of the new insights gained from innovative 
programs, much of this material would reflect the biases of writers. Pro- 
ponents of new mathematics curricula assume that many fine things are 
being accomplished but often such feelings reficct obiectl\es, purposes, 
and hopes rather than concrete data or even a concensus of opinion. 
Once one has filtered out the claims and hopes from those statements 
which are backed by research or concensus of most mathematics educa- 
tors today, there is still a wealth of support for modem programs. Several 
of these claims will be considered. 

Many mathematics topics can be louvered in grade placement. Many 
innovative programs have succeeded in leaching topics meaningfully at 
a lower grade level than had previously been done. A couple of notable 
programs of this type include the work with geometry in the Minnemast 
Project, formal set notation and logic in the Stanford Project, and mathe- 
matical sentences and inequalities in the School Mathematics Study 
Group (SMSG) materials. This trend h in agreement with Bruner’s con- 
tention that material can be presented in a respectable manner at any 
age. 

Discovery modes of instruction have several alvanlages. Partici- 
pants in the Greater Cleveland Mathematics Program (GCMP) found 
that children were greatly fascinated and excited by their abilities to dis- 
cover mathematics generalizations through utilization of a deductive 
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approach.** Davis’s experiences wilh Ibe Madison Project also supported 
this approach. He found that children discovered generalizations through 
concrete experiences intended as preliminary to teaching understandings 
to such a great extent that frcqueritly there was no need to teach the 
understandings — the children already knew what the teacher was going 
to teach!** Research studies have disagreed about the positive benefits 
which may be attributed to disco«ry learning. One factor which has 
been well substantiated, however, is that discovery learning motivates 
children and this motivation is internalized. The challenges and excite- 
ment of discovery become self-rewarding. 

Innovative programs seem to develop mathematical reasoning better 
than more traditional programs. This claim is a result of the emphasis 
placed by most new programs on the nature of proof, the use of discovery 
strategies, the presentation o( logic, encouragement of pupil flexibility in 
problem solving, and stress on definitions and primitive or undefined 
terms. Work on estimation and some basic concepts of number theory 
also contribute to this goal. 

Mathematics in K-6 is a systematiediy de\ eloped whole through the 
emphasis on structure, unifying ideas, and iniegraiion of content mate- 
rials. Most innovative programs have developed within the framework 
of the Cambridge Conference in placing special emphasis on the struc- 
ture of the real number system and extensive treatment of geometric 
concepts even though many such programs preceded the Cambridge Con- 
ference. Although most current textbook series limit extensive treatment 
to the whole numbers (counting rumbers with zero) and non-negative 
rational numbers (positive fractional numbers with zero), the Cambridge 
Conference emphasizes properties of the set of real numbers and the var- 
ious sets which arc isomorphic to subsets of real numbers (counting or 
natural numbers, whole numbers, integers, and rational numbers). The 
concept of the spiraling mathematics curricufum has contributed greatly 
to the unity and structure of the curriculum; readiness experiences unfold 
and develop in increasing degree of depth and complexity as the child 
is introduced to concepts at the intuitive level and then proceeds to 
progress eventually to a great degree of symbolic abstraction and mathe- 
matical sophistication. Rosenbloom. the former director of Minnemasi, 
has done a considerable amount of work with the integration of subject 
matter in his work with geometry and anthmctic concepts in the primary 


** Niiional Council of Teachers of Mathematics. An Anolysh of Sen- .Ktuihe. 
Prvgrami (Washingion. D Cz National Council of Teachers of Sfaihe- 
nuiics. 196J). p. 12. 

“ IhiJ.. p. 17. 
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grades. Other unifying ideas include sets, operations, and measurement. 
Each has helped the child achieve an intuitive understanding of progres- 
sion, continuity, and “unfoldingness” in the curriculum as he proceeds 
from kindergarten through the grades. 

Additional support for concrete, individualized mathematical experi- 
ences has been garnered. The presence of Mueller-Willis, a student of 
Piaget, on the staff of the Minnemast Project is typical of the concern of 
nearly all innovative programs for the importance of children’s charac- 
teristics and growth and development patterns. Teachers who have 
worked with GCMP and other new materials have been very pleased 
with the progress of children when they are provided with materials ap- 
propriate to their level of cognitive development. Many programs are 
characterized by active student participation, a variety of pupil experi- 
ences, and several methodological approaches. Teachers have become 
more aware that the learner must be met at his level of cognitive develop- 
ment regardless of his grade level. 

The time required to cover a given amount of material can be some- 
what diminished. By developing broader understanding of underlying 
concepts, teachers have found that less drill or practice is required. Also, 
by incorporating future concepu in the drill or practice exercises, the 
child is provided readiness experiences upon which to build understand- 
ing when new material in encountered. Again, this condensation is in 
agreement with the Cambridge Conference recommendations. 

In-service work is important. While most educators and many 
teachers have always subscribed to this view, experiences with teachers 
in GCMP and other programs have indicated that teachers can change 
their attitudes and patterns of leaching when they become involved in 
the creative teaching fostered by understanding. They are stimulated 
through in-service work 

These findings support continued change and research in the mathe- 
matics curriculum. A desirable side-effect has been the creation of a 
climate for experimentation and change. Conlinued research has done a 
great deal to create an attitude of evcAution in mathematics: this is very 
helpful in a world which is characterized by change. 


What Are the Major Issues in the Elementary 
Mathematics Curriculum? 

In the curriculum, as in so many aspects of life, issues are never 
clearly defined. The definitions of the issues depend upon the perce^ 
tions of the individual to whom the question is placed. Thorough analysis 
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of current Jiterature, however, enables one to determine those concerns 
expressed by leaders in the field and attempt to order and analyze them. 

A list of issues is necessarily limited. When arc concerns issues? 
When are they only of mild interest? This cannot be determined by any 
absolute cut-off. Some of the current professional concerns will be listed 
and discussed. By the very nature of the undertaking, it must be under- 
stood that the list is neither definitive nor exhaustive. 

Individualized and group learning experiences in mathematics. For 
the past forty years, mathematics educators have been seeking accept- 
able solutions to the evasive problem of instructional grouping. Although 
most professionals agree that traditional self-contained classroom, single- 
group instruction is inadequate to meet ihc diverse needs of children, a 
suitable alternative has not been widely accepted Research is currently 
being done with computers, most notably by Suppes at Stanford Univer- 
sity,*® and with Individually Prescribed Instruction flPI); the best known 
work is probably that of Deep at Oakleaf School in Pittsburgh. Propo- 
nents of these methods praise these approaches for their flexibility and 
ability to meet the individual needs of children. Opponents have raised 
serious questions concerning the dehumanization of learning, social im- 
plications, and motivations. In Chapter 5 of this book there is a discus- 
sion concerning the socialization of learning. Rereading this chapter may 
help to sharpen up one's thinking concerning the dehumanizing of learn- 
ing. 

Grade placement of topics. The writings of the Cambridge Confer- 
ence, the work of researchers such as Davis in the Madison Project, and 
the studies of prominent psychologists have raised many issues con- 
cerning children's abilities to handle more sophisticated mathematical 
concepts at earlier ages, including the integration of brood areas of 
mathematics such as arithmetic and geometry and the place of readiness 
experiences in the curriculum. Recently, the greatest activity has been in 
the development of pcdagogically sound gcometr>’ materials for primary 
and intermediate grades. Logic, probability, and systems of numeration 
w-ill probably continue as strong issues in curriculum over the next 
decade. 

Discovery leaching and learning. While there is unquestionably a 
trend in instruction towards discovery modes of leaching, many profcs- 
ifoctsk conrinue to raise quesfrbns ogitocmtng ffie purpose of mstnseden 
and the extent to which discovery can expeditiously be utilized within the 


** Patrick Surpes. The Uses of CompuKix in Edueau'on." Scieniific /imrricen, 
215 . Na 3 {Sepiemher. I9M). 206-20 
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framework of existing time arjd ability structures. Perhaps more careful 
analysis should be made of individual learning modes. Discovery has 
been accepted by many as a panacea which will solve all instructional 
problems and develop critical thinkers. Others continue to research the 
impact, benefits, weaknesses, and appropriateness of discovery strategies. 
Mathematical understanding continues to be a goal of modem mathe- 
matics programs, but the issue is related to the manner In which this 
goal can be attained. 


What Are the Trends in Elementary Mathematics? 

Papers delivered at regional and national professional meetings and 
the current literature both provide indications of perceptible trends in the 
content and methodological aspects of the elementary mathematics cur- 
riculum. Some of the more obvious ones will be mentioned and briefly 
discussed. 

New topics. Following the pattern established by the School Math- 
ematics Study Group (SMSG), other innovative programs of the 1950*8 
and 1960’s, along with the Cambridge Conference, have influenced the 
grade placement of geometry topics. Authors arc including increasing 
amounts of geometry in current textbooks, and teachers arc becoming 
convinced that the trend is desirable. They arc tending to omit geometry 
topics less and less! Considerable emphasis is being placed on an In- 
formal study of geometric concepts through the analysis of models as 
observed In concrete objects in the child’s environment. The informal 
study of geometry emphasiacs such aspects as the classification of vari- 
ous plane and solid models and the identification of members of certain 
sub-classes in the physical environment. Another aspect of the trend in 
geometry is the study of geometric concepts from a set-theoretic point of 
view. Lines are sets of pmnts; circles divide plane regions into disjoint 
sets of points; and angles arc unions of rays with common starting points. 

Measurement has long been a part of the mathematics curriculum, 
but new emphasis is being placed on an understanding of the character- 
istics of measurement; precision, approximation, arbitrariness of units, 
direct versus indirect measurement, discrete versus continuous measure- 
ment, and so on. Understanding as well as skill is considered important. 

All new textbooks are striving to develop mathematical readiness as 
represented by the spiraling curriculum model. 

Individualization of instruction. In the previous two decades many 
individuals expressed their concern about mathematics for superior or 
gifted students. Presently, with the nation’s concern for disadvantaged 
youth, considerable energy is being expended to develop appropriate 
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mathematics and instructional strategies for slow learners in mathematics. 
A major indication of this trend was the 1964 Conference on Low 
Achievers jointly sponsored by the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics (NCTM) and the U-S, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare.®^ NCTM is presently preparing a new yearbook on low 
achievers in malhematics. 

Laboratories are being increasingly utilized in mathematics instruc- 
tion. While considerable debate concerning the focus, use, and physical 
set-up of laboratories in elementary schools is emerging, laboratories are 
helping to underscore the great need for concrete experiences in mathe- 
matics instruction. They make learnings meaningful by relating mathe- 
matics to the real world of the child and by providing experiences which 
are appropriate to the child's level of cognitive development. The Nuffield 
Project in England has been a driving force in this movement. 

Individually Prescribed Instruction and computers arc being used 
more extensively as time passes. Time and cost factors have so far lim- 
ited the extent to which these modes of Individualization have been 
utilized. 

Psychomathematics. Gestalt Field Theory has been a dominant in- 
fluence in mathematics instruction for quite some time. Current research 
tends to indicate that various degrees of discovery learning are desirable 
in mathematics. There are definite instructional trends in that direction. 
The writings of Bruner, Gagne, and Piaget are influencing mathematics 
instruction and the trends in mathematics education today to a great 
extent. 


SUMMARY 


Mathematics holds a position of great importance in our society. Its 
importance is not only reflected in technology but in the many ways it 
serves man in the social sciences. Through its application in statistics and 
computer science man progresses towards control and understanding of 
his environment. Mathematics serves as man’s very dutiful subject. For 
what purposes its services are utilized cannot be said, but great potential 
for service which is directed at the common good is certainly present. 

Mathematics serves the average man in a real, practical sense. In 
making daily decisions concerning buying, selling, insurance, college ex- 


Lauren G. W'oodby. The Low Achiever in Siaihemalles, Report of a confer- 
ence held in Washington, D. C.. hfarch 2S-27. 1964, sponsored jointly by the U3. 
Onke of Education and the National Council of Teachers of hfathematics (Wash- 
ington. D. C: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welitre, 19651- 
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penses, saving, and so on. Each citizen calls upon his number skills to 
help arrive at rational decisions. 

When building a mathematics curriculum, the builders of the curricu- 
lum must bear in mind the needs of the society, both technological and 
humanitarian. These two aspects have common and also distinct impli- 
cations. The degree to which such implications should be implemented 
must necessarily be influenced by the needs of the child and the structural 
characteristics of the subject matter. To be sound, curriculum must con- 
sider relevant factors of child growth and development patterns, in- 
dividual readiness patterns, and a whole host of other complexly related 
variables. 

Teachers are truly challenged by today's mathematics curriculum. 
Creative approaches and flexibility in mathematics instruction are highly 
desirable. Since children learn in many ways, teachers are challenged to 
use a variety of instructional strategics in developing pupil understand- 
ing. Through extensive use of concrete materials, csp>ccially manipula- 
tory devices for individual use, teachers can offer variety to children in 
the ways in which they can achieve new mathematical insights. Teachers 
are challenged to view textbooks as being one of many instructional 
tools. Textbooks are semiconcrete and abstract learning aids which 
should be utilized in the earlier grades only after concrete aids have been 
extensively explored. 

Evaluation is an important aspect of the teacher's task. Not only 
does she evaluate daily work, but she must evaluate readiness levels of 
children to make decisions concerning timing, types of materials, and 
strategies which will be meaningful. Decisions related to review and indi- 
vidual attention arc based on her evaluation of child needs. Also, she 
must make evaluative decisions concerning texts and teaching aids in 
resource acquisitions. All of these factors place a responsibility on the 
teacher to attempt to keep up to date and to know sources of help to 
which she can turn when the challenges of her daily program exceed her 
personal resources. 


SUGGESTED PROBLEMS AND ACTIVITIES 

1. Mrs. Jarvin discussed decomposition in multiplication on Tuesday. 
She explained it like this: 

47 40-1-7 

x6 

240 -I- 42 
282 
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^^3r>• worled all home wort pfoblenw bj- utilizing the standard algorithm. 
She had learned il from her parents. What alternatives are open to Mrs. 
Jarvin? Under what conditions should each one he followed? 

2. Dr. Perkins from the local college wants to teach logic to fourth grad- 
ers. What questions might be eipeci ai ihc P.T.A. meeting from individuals 
with points of view representame of each of the three curriculum criteria? 

3. Cite examples of ohjcciWes from various grade levels which would 
most appropriately he achieved through pure dtsco\ try (no teacher guidance: 
student forms own questions), puided discovery (teacher poses problem and 
guides student toward discovery of answer or generalization), and straight 
expository iwtriicfion (lecture with appropriate teaching aids). 

4. Describe two methods of accounting, to some degree, for individual 
differences in mathematics instruction other than those cited in this chapter. 

5. Write six test items for any grade level of mathematics instruction 
which seek to evaluate pupil uaderstaadia^ of concepts. 

6. Describe some of the major elements or activities in the K-6 mathe- 
matics cuniculum which communicate the nature of the spiraling curriculum. 
In what way or in what sense do these elements represent the expanded view' 
of readiness? 

1. The teachers in K-b (one in each grade) are told that a grant has been 
received which will enable them to purchase $250 worth of instructional 
matenals in mathematics. Lin several steps they might follow in making a 
wise decision. 


SUGGESTED READINGS 


Ausubcl. David P. "Facilitating Meaningful Verbal Learning in the Class- 
room.*" Ariilimefic Teacher. Vol. 15 IFebruary, 1968), 126-32. 

Buffie. Edward O.. Ronald C. Welch, and Donald D. Paige. Mathematics: 

5rraifgiVj of Teaching. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.. Prcntice-Hall. Inc., 1968. 
Deans. Edwma. Elemeiuary School Maihemaiics: A'ew Directions. Bulleiis 
1963, No. 13. Washington, D. C- U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Office of Education. 1963, 

DeVault, W. Vere. and Thomas E. Kricwall. Perspecthes in Elemeniary 
School A/oihemat/cr. Columbus. Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Publishing 
Company. 1969. 

Educational Senkes lacaeporaied. Sou/c for Sc/roo/ .IfafAemaMr. The Re- 
port of the Cambridge Conference on School Mathematics. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1963. 

Glennon, Vincent J., and Leroy G. C^l^ian. Elementary School Sfathe- 
maiics: A Guide to Current Research. 3rd ed,; Washington, D. C.: 
National Education Association, 1968. 
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penses, saving, and so on. Each citizen calls upon his number skills to 
help arrive at rational decisions. 

When building a mathematics cumculum, the builders of the curricu- 
lum must bear in mind the needs of the society, both technological and 
humanitarian These two aspects have common and also distinct impli- 
cations. The degree to which such implications should be implemented 
must necessarily be influenced by the needs of the child and the structural 
characteristics of the subject matter. To be sound, curriculum must con- 
sider relevant factors of child growth and development patterns, in- 
dividual readiness patterns, and a whole host of other complexly related 


variables. 

Teachers are truly challenged by today’s mathematics curriculum. 
Creative approaches and flexibility in mathematics instruction are highly 
desirable. Since children learn in many ways, teachers are challenged to 
use a variety of instructional strategies in developing pupil understand- 
ing, Through extensive use of concrete materials, especially manipula- 
tory devices for individual use, teachers can offer variety to children in 
the ways in which they can achieve new mathematical insights. Teachers 
are challenged to view textbooks as being one of many instructional 
tools. Textbooks are semiconcreie and abstract learning aids which 
should be utilized in the earlier grades only after concrete aids have been 
extensively explored. 

Evaluation is an important aspect of the teacher's task. Not only 
does she evaluate daily work, but she must evaluate readiness levels of 
children to make decisions concerning timing, types of materials, and 
strategies which will be meaningful. Decisions related to review and indi- 
vidual attention are based on her evaluation of child needs. Also, she 


must make evaluative decisions concerning texts and teaching aids in 
resource acquisitions. All of these factors place a responsibility on the 
teacher to attempt to keep up to date and to know sources of help 1° 
which she can turn when challenges of her daily program exceed her 


personal resources. 


SUGGESTED PROBLEMS AND ACTIVITIES 

1. Mrs. Jarvin discussed decompcBitioa in multiplication on Tuesday. 
She explained it like this: 

47 40 4-7 

X 6 6_ 
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Mary worked all home work problems by utilizing the standard algorithm. 
She had learned it from her parents. What alternatives are open to Mrs. 
Jarvin? Under what conditions should each one be followed? 

2. Dr. Perkins from the local college wants to teach logic to fourth grad- 
ers. What questions might he expect at the P.T.A. meeting from individuals 
with points of view representative of each of the three curriculum criteria? 

3. Cite e.xamples of objectives from various grade levels which would 
most appropriately be achieved through pure discovery (no teacher guidance; 
student forms own questions), guided discovery (teacher poses problem and 
guides student toward discovery of answer or generalization), and straight 
expository instruction (lecture with appropriate teaching aids). 

4. Describe two methods of accounting, to some degree, for individual 
differences m mathematics instruction other than those cited in this chapter. 

5. Write SIX test items for any grade level of mathematics instruction 
which seek to evaluate pupil understanding of concepts. 

6. Describe some of the major elements or activities in the K-6 mathe- 
matics curriculum which communicate the nature of the spiraling curriculum. 
In what way or in what sense do these elements represent the expanded view 
of readiness? 

7. The teachers in K-6 (one in each grade) are told that a grant has been 
received which will enable them to purchase S250 worth of instructional 
materials in mathematics. List several steps they might follow in making a 
wise decision. 


SUGGESTED READINGS 


Ausubel, David P. ''Paciiitaling Meaningful Verbal Learning in the Class- 
room,” Arithmetic Teacher. Vol. 15 (February, 1968), 126-32. 

Buffie, Edward G., Ronald C. Welch, and Donald D. Paige. Mathematics: 

Strategies of Teaching. Englewood ClilTs, N. J.: Preniice-Hall, Inc , 1968. 
Deans, Edwina. Elementary School Maihemoiics- New Directions. Bulletin 
1963, No, 13, Washington, D. C.: U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Office of Education. 1963. 

DeVault, M Vere, and Thomas E. KriewalL Perspecloes in Elementary 
School Mathematics. Columbus. Ohio: Charles E. Afemll Publishing 
Company, 1969. 

EdiKaitonsi Services Incarporated. Goais tar School Mathentattcr. The Re- 
port of the Cambridge Conference on School Mathematics. Boston: 
Houghton Mifilm Company, 1963. 

Glennon. Vincent J., and Leroy G. Callahan. Elementary School Mathe- 
matics' A Guide to Current Research. 3rd ed.; Washington. D. C.: 
National Education Association, 196S. 
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CHAPTER 10 


INTRODUCTION 

SCIENCE FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

Why has science taken on a new meaning in the elementary 
school? 

Social implications 

Can science help children live successfully in a changing world? 
How do children learn problem solving? 

How do children determine the validity of their conclusions? 

THE EMERGING SCIENCE DESIGN IS BASED UPON SOUND OBJECTIVES 
Have elementary school science objectives changed? 

THE SCIENCE EXPERIENCES AND CONCEPTS OF CHILDREN 
Why are children interested in science? 

Natural investigators 
Concepts are developmental 
How are science concepts formed? 

GUIDING CHILDREN IN SCIENCE EXPERIENCES 

What criteria should be used for selecting science experiences? 
How may science leaching be initiated? 

How may science insiruciion meet the needs of all children? 
Some guides to facilitating individualized science learnings 
What is the basis of the science curriculum'' 

What arc some guides for selecting specific science content? 
Scope and sequence 

How may units be developed in science? 

How is science related to other content fields? 

USING SCIENCE INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

Why are science materials indispensable to a good science 
program? 

The abundance oj materials 
The need for careful selection of materials 
Constructing equipment 
EVALUATION OF SCIENCE LEARNING 

How does the teacher evaluate science learnings? 

What are some guides for evaluating science programs? 


SUMMARY 


Implementing the Science 
Curriculum 


INTRODUCTION 

Science has plajed a vita! role in bringing about changes in human 
societies, although not as an organued body of knowledge. Technolog>’ 
is one of the forces that has gjven birth to an American society that must 
face the realities of continuous change; there can be no turning back. 
New break-throughs in medical research, thermo-nuclear physics and a 
host of other fields will has'e a profound effect upon human society. 
Science has been thought of as a method of working, but in today's world 
science also contributes as a way of thinking, a way of life and even a 
world-wide philosophy through which men may find a common ground 
for furthering Democracy.' One authority has reconciled the unrealities 
of the past by advancing certain premises of science and democracy 
which point out the relationships between the two concepts; 

Democracy, as a way of organizing human rtlaiions, cultivates respon- 
sible freedom of choice. Science, as a meihod and philosophy, produces 
Ihe technical basis for making that freedom responsible. Democracy 
sponsors the continuous development of the uniqueness of individuality; 
science utilizes this uniqueness for producing fresh hypotheses, new view- 
points and the discovery of new problems. Democracy rests its founda- 
tions on the dignity of man as a responsible citizen; science makes possi- 
ble Ihe dignity of man by involving him meaningfully in the painstaking 
accumulations of reliable kiwwiedge and their technical applications.^ 

The above quotation serves to clarify one’s thinking concerning the 
task of teaching science and the need to view science as a major con- 
tributing source in helping men to rccottctic nc«' knowledge to solving 
basic social problems. 


• National Council for the Social Studies. Scirnce and the Social Studiet. 
Twenty-seventh Yearbook tWashington. DC.: National Education Association. 
1957}. p. 18Z 
t/hid, p. 184. 
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It is also true that children live in a world of science. They ponder 
its wonderments each day. Any experienced teacher or parent is aware 
of the profound questions to which children seek answers as they try to 
gam new and interesting understandings about their environment. One 
of the authors in journeying to his home found three small chilren with a 
jar which had holes punched in the top. Inside were two different types 
of caterpillars. It was the fall season, and the children had found out from 
the encyclopedia that these caterpillars would soon develop into cocoons. 
They were hoping this phenomenon would take place right before their 
eyes Science to these children (and most others) is largely a vital, dy- 
namic world of the unknown. But each day new understandings are 
gained which help children to interpret more fully their environment. It 
should be obvious from the experience just cited that science is problem- 
solving in nature. Unfortunately, many teachers have not always viewed 
their responsibility as that of guiding children into real experiences in 
finding solutions to problems and interpreting these solutions in terms of 
their scientific and social implications. 

This chapter will contribute to the teacher’s understanding of science 
learnings as a developmental process which is in complete harmony with 
the development of children. A discussion of basic science objectives, the 
children themselves, and science experiences will relate science teaching 
to certain developmental concepts of child growth. Some suggestions will 
be made to assist the teacher in improving science teaching through relat- 
ing science to compatible content areas as well as to indicate how instruc- 
tional materials and resources may be utilized toward this end. 

SCIENCE FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

The American elementary school, a product of democracy, is con- 
trolled by the people. There are decp-r<x3led American beliefs about 
maintaining local control of education. This concept leaves the people of 
the nation responsible for preserving, perpetuating, and to a large extent, 
modifying our way of life. It further recognizes that communities may 
have different needs and thus the freedom to meet these differing needs 
lies within the control of the people. In a very real sense the wide dis- 
parities in science offerings in our elementary schools are the responsibili- 
ties of the people, but educators must provide the leadership for cur- 
riculum innovations and improvement. 

An elementary school science program must be designed at the level 
of each local school to meet the needs of each child. Research by Brown’ 


a Stanley B. Brown. “Science Information and Altitudes Possessed by Selected 
Ekmentary Pupih," Science Et/ucalion, 39 (February. 1955). 37-59. 
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points out how these needs differ among various groups. For example, it 
was found that rural pupils scored significantiy higher on science in- 
formation tests than urban pupik, and that boys scored higher than girJs 
on science information. In addition, rural pupits possessed more favor- 
able science attitudes than urban pupils. Girls, although possessing less 
information, had more favorable science attitudes than boys. A good 
science program must further the understandings of all pupils. Since the 
children attending public efemeniary schools will be the future medical 
researchers, nuclear researchers, and other types of scientists in our 
society, individual needs must be met with a challenge. However, this 
does not mean that elementary school science must become a tool for 
specialists only. Science must serve the needs of all in such a way that it 
aids in the development of the child and serves the welfare of all man- 
kind. If our basic premise that each society recognizes the value of its 
schools as perpetuating and modifying its way of life is true, then science, 
or any other subject in the elementary school, must contribute to this end. 
Science can only make such a contribution as all citizens become profi- 
cient in using it as a tool for constructive — not destructive — purposes, 
Mankind has the responsibility for enriching life for alt peoples if condi- 
tions throughout the world are to be improved. This can more nearly be 
accomplished when people (earn to think of science as a benefit to man- 
kind and how it can be used to shape the future. 

Science and democracy are compatible to the extent that science 
helps the pupil to utilize democratic skills, to gain broader understandings 
of man and his environment, to utilize these understandings in building a 
better world, and to understand and appreciate the contributions of his 
heritage. The public elementary school science program then is not for 
developing specialists, but for building understandings, skills, and appre- 
ciations in the future scientists and others from all walks of life who will 
work and live together. It is not difficult for past generations to have 
known both the destructive and constructive powers of science. This 
knowledge alone should serve warning that any area of study which has 
such tremendous forces for evil must be controlled by the people. If this 
is to be effectively carried out, the science taught in the elementary school 
must provide for developing the potential of all pupils. 

fFfty Has Science Taken on a New Meaning in the 
Elementary School? 

It has been suggested that there is a world of science about us in every 
day living. Our way of life is shaped by man's increasing understandings 
of science, which are interwoven with the total living of man. His ability 
to continue to improve his way of Kfc, or to destroy it, will depend upon 
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his ability to possess necessary skflb to sohe ever*increasing problems of 
a more complex nature. His need to learn to live cooperatively vsith all 
men has become paramount. ConununJcatloo and transportation ad- 
vancements ha\e brought the most remote sections of the world withm 
easy reach. Science has become a basic tool for solving critical problems 
relating to world peace as well as a means of improsing the liring stan- 
dards of all people. 

Social implications. Man’s knowledge in the development of dsili- 
zation has resulted in a complete change of our social arrangements. 
'Shat was formerly a totally independent, small group arrangement for 
producing those things which were needed has become a large impersonal 
urban community. This arrangement has resulted in the loss of the satis- 
fying feelings of accomplishment which tndis'iduals gained from personal 
responsibility for producing an essential commodity for the community. 
Such was the case in rural America at the turn of the last century. The 
age of automation broadened this gap between man's identity with his 
own contribution and the intangible, impersonal contribution of the as* 
sembly line. That is, in the past the cobbler made 3 pair of shoes com- 
pletely by hand and gained an intrinsic satisfaction from a task well done 
as weU as a feeling of personal worth to the community. Today, only the 
finisher sees the end product Many men contribute to making thousands 
of pairs of shoes a day, but the real personal feeling of contributing one’s 
skills may be lost in this age of automation. The jet age, the rocket age, 
the wonders of the atomic age, all will produce a dynamic, changing 
world. Although it may be speculative to proceed on the assumption that 
living in a rapidly changing world produces large numbers of mentally ill 
people, there docs seem to be some evidence pointing to the inability of 
many individuals to adjust. Cobb points out that five per cent of the gen- 
eral population of America b suffering from emotional dborders ranging 
ram mild to severe cases.^ Rogers points out that this figure is even 
'gher, since large numbers of people are not institutionalized or being 
treated, and are not reported.* 


Con Science Help Children Live Successfully in a 
Changing World? 

Life takes place in a context of continuous change which cannot be 
slowed down and perhaps should not be impeded, even if it were possible. 
Nevertheless, the basic social adjustment essential to maintaining mental 
health h one of the functions of the elementary school in which science 


< Stanley Cobb. -BorderlanJ of Psychiairw^ (Cambridee. Mass.: Harvard LVi- 
versity Press. 1943). p. xii. ' * 

* Dorothy Rogers, Menial Hypene in Elementary Education (Boston: Houghton 
Mifiin Company, 1957), p. 11. 
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learnings can pJaj’ a major role. World events and scientific discoveries 
happen so quickly that it becomes increasingly more difficult for man not 
only to adapt mentally to these changes, but also to realize the immediate 
social implications. Science progress in journeying to outer space, medical 
advances in organ transplant, and other scientific gains are understand- 
ably accompanied by fear and anxiety. Religious beliefs have been chal- 
lenged and new moral and ethical problems which need solutions have 
come to the forefront. 

How will children in tomorrow's schools face the events ahead? Pos- 
sib!)’ we will soon have the knowledge to control human behavior, to 
order the weather we want, to unlock the secrets of traveling to distant 
planets, and to establish communication with intelligent beings from be- 
yond our own solar system.* Therefore, we need elementary science pro- 
grams that will release the thinking of children so that they will be able 
to cope with a world in continual technological change. We must help 
children to intelligently make decisions about the future without fear of 
the technology that man has created. He must realize that man has con- 
trol of the technology which he produces and that he can use it for good 
If he so iJesites The vast amount of good for mankind which can come 
from atomic energy is but one example that the decision rests with man. 

Children who experience science learning throughout the elementary 
years will inevitably accept change as a necessary part of their lives. As 
children study science, they will learn of its inconsistencies as well as its 
orderliness and will come to realize that the universe itself is constantly 
changing. Such programs must assist children to face the events of the 
future and to become contributing members of a rapidly changing world. 

Ncs-crthcless, the basic social adjusting which is essential to maintain- 
ing mental health is a function of the elementary school in which science 
learnings can play a major role. Although children may be caught up in 
life’s tremendous, impersonal whirl, through science they can learn some 
basic principles which will assist them in taking intelligent action that can 
lead to more fasorablc environmental adjustments. 


How Do Children Learn Problem Solving? 

The problem-solving approach is Ihe scientific method which, with 
modification, should become an organized approach to living. However, 
it should be made clear that science has no special claim upon this 
method A w ay of dev eloping an orderly procedure for reaching solutions 
to problems has iis place in the total curriculum. Basic, however, to the 
use of this procedure for (caching is the recognition of the fart that this 


•S« for tuTiher iJivcuvvon rmnunuel Mevihtne. “Lciniing lo live muS Sci- 
ence.” fllfmrnlaer fn/K-tpat ISept 32-3S. 
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(1) To help pupils discover, understand, and interpret their natural 
environment, their relationship to it, and its impact upon them. 

(2) To help pupils feel at home in their environment, to appreciate it, 
and to use it Hisely. 

(3) To help pupils develop and apply those understandings which 
contribute to good physical and mental health 

(4) To encourage and stimulate the inquiring mind in all pupils. 

(5) To develop an appreciation for scientific contributions and their 
benefits to mankind. 

(6) To help pupils gain those understandings which will dispel fear 
of superstition and unsound beliefs. 

(7) To assist and encourage pupils in developing certain hobbies 
which may contribute to the worthy use of their leisure lime. 

(8) To develop in pupils a knowledge and appreciation of the voca- 
tional implications of science in order that they may be better able to 
make a selection of their life’s work. 

(9) To develop such scientific attitudes as belief in cause and effect, 
willingness to change with new evidence, willingness to consider new 
facts, and willingness to withhold conclusions until all available facts 
have been secured. 

(10) To develop an understanding of man's dependence upon natural 
resources and the importance of conserving them. 

(11) To develop an appreciation for the Supreme Power that created 
the universe m an orderly and systematic manner.' t 

Many other lists of objectives could be included, if space permitted, 
but few differences would be noted. It should become evident after a 
study of the above objectives that a new kind of science must become an 
integral part of a new elementary curriculum design. To achieve these 
objectives, time must be allotted for science in the daily schedule both in 
a direct approach to science and in an incidental or related subject ap- 
proach. To achieve these objectives children must participate — science 
learnings require activity. The classroom then becomes a laboratory, and 
the community a resource for learning as children seek to solve problems 
It IS not uncommon for young children to ask, “Where does the sun go 
when it goes down?” "Why do stars twinkle?" “Why are wings large on 
some katydids and small on others?” Questions are posed and answers 
sought when teachers establish the appropriate climate for discovery and 
investigation. As children study sodal studies, arithmetic, music and 
other curriculum areas, the naiural relationship of science becomes clear. 
That is, music involves sound, sound involves tone, tone involves pitch, 


II Commonwealth of Virginia State Board of Education, "A Tentative Guide 
for Science Grades 1-12” (January, 19S6X pp 2, 3. 
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and a whole gamut of science learnings may provide new and interesting 
understandings of music and science for the children. 


THE SCIENCE EXPERIENCES AND CONCEPTS OF CHILDREN 

Although the research evidence concerning the reasons why children 
lose interest in science is limited, there is some basis for assuming that 
one of the reasons is that in the upper elementary grades there may be 
changes in the teacher’s approach. General science courses have been 
known to be boring, uninteresting and considered useless by seventh-, 
eighth- and ninth-graders. The cause may be traced to the traditional 
methods of teaching laws, principles, generalizations and terms with 
virtually no supplemental experiences provided. This lack of interest may 
also be found at any grade level for the same reason and due to the same 
causes. If the objectives which were outlined in the previous section are 
to be achieved, then science learnings must be organized consistent wi* 
child development characteristics— organized around a problem-centered 
approach that is provoked by intense interest. 

Why Are Children Interested in Science? 

Science in the elementary school is not considered a highly technical 
subject, since it is an area of learning which relates itself to the 
experiences of the learner. A few hours spent in child observation will 
reveal the strong desire children have to understand their environment. 
Science in the elementary school should consist of meeting the challeogw 
of helping children to learn about those things which “bother” them an 
to the degree that their maturity and ability will facilitate comprehension 
of certain phenomena. Science is the vehide by which children reach out 
into their everyday lives and search for answers to constantly arising 
questions. 

Natural investigators. Children are, by nature, curious. From the 
time they begin talking, their continuous Row of questions deals with w y 
is it? what is it? and the like. What mother hasn’t experienced 
child at a very early age involved in a secret session of mixing up her 
face creams with powder and other cosmetics, or climbing to the top o 
a chair to reach some intriguing keepsake which was supposedly ^ 
safe place? WTiat adult doesn’t have the urge to run his hands through tn 
fur of a coat? To feel the texture of various things is a strong desire 
helps us to learn through the sense of touch or “tactile perception. ^ 
natural curiosity of children contributes to maintaining their interest a 
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high level. The teacher who permits children to carry out their char- 
acteristics of being natural investigators has little or no cause to fear that 
she will have trouble motivating children to learn science. Obviously, sci- 
ence experiences need to be directed in such a way that the child will gain 
the most from them. But this does not mean that science is to become a 
mere textbook subject. In fact, if children are to satisfy their interests in 
science, they need to go beyond the limits of the textbook. This is not to 
imply that the textbook is not valuable as a guide, but instruction must 
be vertically as well as horizontally enriched. Many sources of informa- 
tion are required. The point is that these “natural investigators” must be 
reasonably free to pursue their interests — each child to his own satisfac- 
tion. That IS, once a child has reached his mental limit as related to his 
maturity for exploring a particular area, he is ready to pursue a new 
science interest. 

Concepts are developmental. Science learnings, like other curricula 
areas are, developmental in nature. It is not that these learnings take on 
some mythical or logical arrangement of subject matter, but that they are 
dealt with in terms of their concreteness as well as their relationships to 
the learner's immediate environment. In his quest for refining his under- 
standings he reaches a point beyond which he is unable to comprehend. 
Usually, however, he has satisfied his initial motive at this point. Of im- 
portance here is the teacher's role in guiding this interest so that perma- 
nent learnings which the maturing child can build upion will result. 

Firsthand experience is essential in developing concepts in early child- 
hood. From this assumption. It can be seen (hat children in the primary 
grades must have ample opportunities to develop concepts suited to their 
maturity level by being permitted to investigate and explore. The vague- 
ness of the concept of the earth’s motion is evident when the child says 
"the sun is moving.” Numerous other statements of children reveal the 
need for careful planning by the teacher to insure firsthand experiences 
and demonstrations for children in concept building. This is an essential 
step in helping the child (o form generalizations and principles. The child 
who holds a cold glass of milk over a steaming bowl of soup may wonder 
what’s happening around the outside of the glass. 'Thus, as children have 
experiences which are related to science subject matter will they gain 
new insights into the world of the unknown. 

Ilow Arc Science Concepts Formed? 

The des eloping of concepts is an important aspect of learning 
whether it be in science or any other area of learning. A concept it an 
idea, or notion, or image conceived in the mind. Thus U may be real and 
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me lo walk and run?” This cbiJd was now forming abstract concepts and 
was ready for developing deeper insights about energy than were most of 
the other children. 

Further pursuits will depend upon the maturity of the individual 
learners. We can conclude that in Ihc final analysis concept building in 
science may be directed through teachcr-pupi! planning. This procedure 
permits the teacher to develop the area of study as outlined in the course 
or curriculum guide, but leaves the sequence of experiences involved in 
the learning to be developed in accordance with the circumstances sur- 
rounding the learning situation. Therefore, concepts arc learned in logical 
sequence as they are related to the comprehension of the learner. New 
meanings are built upon previous learning as new understandings are 
continuously pursued through the interests of the children. It is necessary 
to keep in mind that concepts rarely develop in isolation. Science con- 
cepts are inter-related with the whole of human endeavor. Carpenter,” 
in a research study, concluded that (1) functional learning of concepts 
is more efficient than rote learning when measured by retention and 
ability to verbalize meanings; and (2) concepts of material objects are 
better understood when the learner is able lo manipulate and study the 
objects rather than just dealing with factual information. 

The Science Curticulum Improvement Study” has been concerned 
with the development of scientific literacy. This term refers lo sufficient 
knowledge and understanding of the fundamental concepts of both bio* 
logical and physical sciences to insure effective participation in twentieth- 
century life. 

The child builds up concepts through a program based on a hierarchi- 
cal arrangement of levels of abstraction. It is of major importance to 
provide the child with an intclfcclually free atmosphere where his ideas 
will be respected, where he may learn to test his ideas by experiment, 
and where he can accept or reject an idea not based on authority but on 
the basis of his own observations.'* 

In a project” by Atkin at the University of Illinois, the researcher 
indicated that there was evidence to support the opinion that children 


I* Finley Csirpenrer, "The Etiecis of Different Learning hteihods on Concerts 
FormaUon." Science Education, 40 (Ociohw. 1956). 282-R5. 

i5Sci>nce Curriculum Iniprmement Study, Robert Karpluj. Director. Univer- 
si'fy of CafiYomia. fleriefey; rurnfW by ifie Pfafionaf Science fbunifalibn. (962. 

'* J. Da>iil LoeVard (ed.). Siith Keport of the international Clearinghouse on 
Science and Slorliematics Curricular lVtefo/>mrnri. A joint project of ihe American 
Anociaiion for Ihe Advancrmeni of Scifnee and The Science Teachins Cenier 
(College ParV.. Md : Dniverdly of XlarylanJ. 1968). p. 332. 

J. Afyroti Atkin. Director, The lfni*er»iry of Ulinois Ftcrrrentary School Sci- 
ence Project (Astronomy). College of rducalion. Universily of lllmoit. Urbana, 
Illmoit. 
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were interested in and capable of comprehending content and concepts 
not now included in most elementary science curricula.” However, the 
importance of helping children to build concepts in an interesting and 
stimulating environment cannot be over-emphasized. The common com- 
plaint of both teachers and children conwming social studies and science 
books has been the comprehension le\'e! of the materials. 

As children build insights or concepts and as they mature, vicarious 
experiences may serve a useful purpose in learning. It is at this point that 
the child is able to relate his concrete experiences to present situations 
through reading, discussion, and other procedures which produce new 
learnings or interpretations based upon indirect experiences. However, 
the elementary school teacher must guard against assuming that children 
have had sufficient direct, first-hand experiences at any level of learning. 
Each new inquiry may need careful analysis to insure that the learner has 
acquired the necessary concepts to proceed to new learnings. ^Vhen 
teachen recognize this, learning becomes more efficient and accurate. 


GUIDING CHILDREN IN SCIENCE EXPERIENCES 

The most important factor in guiding the science experiences for 
children is the altitude of the teacher. She may ensision science as a 
wonderful subject to teach, full of new and challenging experiences for 
children. On the other hand, she may feel that science teaching in 
elementary school requires a technically trained specialist and thus may 
fail to progress beyond using the science textbook as a reader. This may 
be the fault of the teacher’s preparation in science. In working with pre* 
service elementary teachers, one of the authors found that some were 
having great difficulty in try ing to relate their college science learnings to 
elementary school science. Since the attitude of the teacher plays an im- 
portant part in developing any teaching-learning situation, it becomes 
clear that if the teacher is to become effective in guiding children s ex- 
periences in science, she roust consider it as an exciting and challengini 
opportunity. The teacher need not fear the teaching of elementary schw 
science, since it is largely concerned with interpreting those things with 
which the child and the teacher have daily contact. Science is an area o 
the curriculum which ordinarily does not present problems of motivation, 
however, the selecting of appropriate experiences does present a problem 
for the classroom teacher. 


Dunfee, op di., p. 1 1. 
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What Criteria Should Be Used for Selecting Science Experiences? 

Science must contribute to meeting the basic purposes of elementary 
education as well as the objectives for elementary science. This means 
that children should learn how they are alTecled by the environment in 
their everyday living. Carefully planned science experiences are essential 
in developing a good science instructional program Ko program which 
depends solely upon incidental-type leaching can be considered wholly 
adequate. Therefore, the teacher must have some basis for selecting ap- 
propriate science learnings for children. The criteria for selecting such 
experiences should: 

1. Be based upon sequence as it is related to the maturity level 
of the learner and provide the necessary continuity from 
kindergarten through grade six. 

2. Provide for the differing ability levels of the children to insure 
continuous growth of off. 

3. Provide the kind of experiments which are rudimentary in 
nature and natural for children (o carry out in the classroom. 

4. Contribute to helping children achiev-e the objectives of science 
education which will insure growth in critical thinking and 
result in a better understanding of the scientific method as 
a process for solving problems in everyday life. 

5. Aid the children in developing favorable attitudes, apprecia- 
tions. skills, and habits related to developing a “democratic 
personality.” 

6. Develop skill in analyzing, appraising, and evaluating evidence 
before reaching decisions. 

7. Help children to become familiar with and recognize the value 
of utilizing many kinds of resources both human and physical 
in seeking solutions to purposeful problems. 


How May Science Teaching Be Initiated? 

Since science learnings arc largely concerned with those things and 
events which occur in the learner’s environment, the teacher should be 
influenced by the natural curiosity of the children. Some specific sueges- 
ihns arc gh en heJou' to aid in inkiafatg science inslrtxlknj. The order o! 
the suggestions may be considered as dcvolopmcnlal from the point of 
view found throughout this book. That is. a teacher may want to identify 
the technique which she has been using and then study what changes she 
would need to make in her personal adjustment in order to effect the new 
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were interested in and capable of comprebcndmg content and concepts 
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The most important factor in guiding the science experiences for 
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What Criteria Should Be Used for Selecting Science Experiences? 

Science must contribute to meeting the basic purposes of elementarj’ 
education as well as the objectives for elementary science. This means 
that children should learn bow they arc aflected by the environment in 
their everyday living. Carefully planned science experiences are essential 
in developing a good science instructional program. No program which 
depends solely upon incidental-type teaching can be considered wholly 
adequate. Therefore, the teacher must have some basis for selecting ap- 
propriate science learnings for children. The criteria for selecting such 
experiences should; 

1 . Be based upon sequence as it is related to (he maturity level 
of the learner and provide the necessary continuity from 
kindergarten through grade sit. 

2. Provide for the differing ability levels of the children to insure 
continuous growth of all. 

3. Provide the kind of experiments which are rudimentary in 
nature and natural for children to carry out in the classroom. 

4. Contribute to helping children achieve the objectives of science 
education which will insure growth in critical thinking and 
result in a better understanding of the scientific method as 
a process for solving problems in everyday life. 

5. Aid the children in developing favorable attitudes, apprecia- 
tions, skills, and habits related to developing a “democratic 
personality.’' 

6. Develop skill in anaJyxing, appraising, and evaluating evidence 
before reaching decisions. 

7. Help children to become familiar wiih and recognize the value 
of utilizing many kinds of resources both human and physical 
in seeking solutions to purposeful problems. 


//oiv May Science Teaching Be Initiated? 

Since science learnings arc largely concerned with those things and 
events which occur in the learner's cmironment, the teacher should be 
influenced by the natural curiosity of the children. Some specific sugges- 
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the suggestions may be considered as developmental from the point of 
view found throughout this book. That is. a teacher may want to identify 
the technique which she has been using and then study what changes she 
'^ould need to make in her personal adjustment in order to effect the new 
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portant part in developing any teaching-learning situation, it 
clear that if the teacher is to become effective in guiding c 
periences in science, she must consider it as an exciting an c . 
opportunity. The teacher need not fear the teaching of clementapf 
science, since it is largely concerned with interpreting those 
which the child and the teacher have daily contact. Science is 
the curriculum which ordinarily does not present problems o 
however, the selecting of appropriate experiences does presen a 
for the classroom teacher. 


■ Dunfet, op cit., p. 11. 
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Who, C, aerie, Sho„U Be Vsed for Selerding Science Experiences? 
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toTcMton Should u™ how tho, are affecKd by <he environment i. 
*rir everyday living. Caretully planned sdence eapeneneea are esrentnd 
■ A I pcv^ science instnicticmal program. No program v^hich 

depe'nt LSy upon inciden.al-type reaelring can be considered wholly 
depends somyp 

p?opria« science tamings tor children. The criteria for selecting sneh 
experiences should' 

1 Be based upon sequence as it is related to the mnnri.y level 
of the learner and provide the necessary continmty from 

2. yrotTdffTth^dwSngabilh^^^^^^^ of the children to insure 

3 pmv\“/to?°t "hich are rudimentary In 

nature and natural tor children to carry out m the ctesrwm. 

4 Snlribute to helping children ach,e« the ob)=m.ve, of sCKnce 
education which will insure growth m cnlictd thinlmg and 
result in a better understanding of the scientific method as 
A nnv^cs for solving problems in evcr>’day life. 

5 Afd the children m dcxeloping favorable altitude apprecia- 
dons, skills, and habtts related to devetop.ng n democrat 

6 . Sopllm in analyring. appraising, and evaluating evidence 

7 h1°p chMta mtrzriamiliar wi.hand recognize dte value 
S udliziug nrau, kinds ol resource bnlh human and phys.cal 
in seeking solutions lo purposelul problems. 

How May Science Teaching Be Initialed? 

< • eiri* iircclv concerned with those things 

Since science learnings arc large y ^ .u. a— .- k-w .V/cn . 


events which occur in 


the Jeamer’ 


•i environment, the teacher should U 

i„.„e„cedby.™-^-^^“”r?;^^ 

view found throughout this tw • chanfn.i,' 
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procedures as she grows toward utilizing the children’s aspirations in 
initiating science instruction. The suggested procedures are: 

1. Start with textbook or other materials (chapter dealing with 
weather; a weather map, etc.) 

2. Begin through a lively discussion (controversy over what it 
means to break the sound barrier, etc.) 

3 Begin by pre-arranging the environment (exhibit of rocks; 
bulletin board on birds, etc.) 

4. Start with some event which has occurred (such as the first 
moon landing) 

5. Begin with children’s inquiries (do snakes grow from horse- 
hair'>) 

6. Begin with specimens or items children bring to school (rocks, 
roaches, insects, magnets, etc.) 

It should become apparent that there are many other ways of initiat- 
ing science teaching, and in addition, it is entirely possible that the same 
desired results may be achieved from the use of any one of these pro- 
cedures. However, the above suggested procedures will be expanded 
briefly to help the interested teacher clarify how these are applied in 
practice. 

1. Start with textbooks or other materials. The teacher should guard 
against any either-or issue relative to teaching science. There arc those 
who believe that all science should be an outgrowth of the experiences 
of children and those who believe that some logical or systematic ap- 
proach to science instruction is the only wray to teach this important sub- 
ject. The authors have assumed that both of these projected methods of 
science teaching have something to offer. The teacher cannot always 
delay instruction, even if it were desirable, by waiting for an event to 
occur or some item to be brought to school which would provide interest 
(although it seems almost impossible for a day to go by without such 
occurrences). The teacher must also feel secure in her undertakings, and 
the textbook may be her source of confidence. If this is true, she should 
try to select a chapter which is related to the season or some area of 
science which can be dealt with most easily and profitably in her situa- 
tion. The interests of children may well be the deciding factor as to which 
chapter is to be selected for the next study. However, important to text- 
book teaching is still the need for direct experiences. If the teacher uses 
the textbook to lead the children into science study, she may well capi- 
talize upon some content area which will be familiar to the children either 
from their previous study or throu^ experiences with the environment. 
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For example, if the children are from a rural district, a study of soil may 
be a familiar area and thus lead to a natural interest. The “Weekly 
Reader,” “Science News” and other such publications may also be used 
to initiate science leaching. Interest which goes beyond the printed page 
in the textbook may result from reading these source materials. The 
teacher then has the responsibility to direct this learning in such a way 
that it becomes meaningful and that children become more self-directed 
as they learn to weigh values in decision-making situations. 

2. Begin through lively disntssion. The teacher who utilizes good 
discussion techniques will be aware ot the values which result from en- 
thusiastic discussions. Frequently, these discussions are terminated with- 
out really resolving the problem in the minds of all the children. Science 
experiences which utilize the scientific method of attack may result in 
children directing their own experiment or study to find out the best 
solutions to their problems. Thus the alert teacher may initiate activity 
in science by carefully developing those discussion areas which project 
real issues and which are of genuine value to the children. 

3. Begin by pre-arranging the envtronment. The teacher may stim- 
ulate interest in some area of science which the children have not dis- 
covered, but is within their comprehension. This may be initiated by an 
attractive bulletin board which will create interests and questions in the 
minds of the children. A display or an exhibit is equally valuable and 
may also be used for this purpose. As the teacher pre-arranges the envi- 
ronment to open up new and interesting areas of study for the children, 
she plans experiences with them for ways of getting the most from the 
study. Field trips and first-hand experiences may contribute to broaden- 
ing the pre-arranged environment. 

4. Start with some event which has occurred. Events of local, slate, 
national or international interest may be the basis ol a spontaneous unit 
of study in science. The launching of a rocket to the moon, a new medical 
discovery, the community decision concerning public fluoridation of 
water, and similar events may utilize the natural inquisitiveness of chil- 
dren as they identify problems for study under teacher guidance, and lead 
them to better understandings of their environment. 

5. Begin with children's inquiries. It was pointed out in a previous 
section of this chapter that teachers must be alert to the many questions 
which children ask. These questions arc usually provoked by some Inter- 
esi which the child has acquired from reading, listening, seeing, feeling 
and the like. The teacher obviously cannot pursue every question; but 
when sufficient interest in a given question seem to arouse the class, she 
may capitalize upon this interest in getting a unit of learning underway. 
These questions may also be outgrowths from other studies. Since science 
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is related to history, arithmetic and other areas of the curriculum, the 
best answers to questions in these areas may come from a study of 
science. 

6. Begin with specimens or Hems children bring to school. Most 
teachers are aware of the vast collections of items which children as- 
semble during a single year. In the fall of the year a child may bring to 
school grasshoppers, leaves, bird's nests, turtles, caterpillars and the like. 
Full fledged interest in all or any one of these items might develop from 
initial curiosity The teacher must be adept at helping children to identify 
what they are concerned about as related to the item of interest. As with 
each of the six suggestions for initiating science instruction, the teacher 
will need to be aware of the need to aid children in procuring the most 
from their learnings. Thus it becomes essential that the teacher not let 
the learnings dwindle into superficial understandings or drift off into so 
many tangents that they become ineflicient and even haphazard. Cer- 
tainty of interest and careful planning with the children may lead to valu- 
able experiences for the children. If should behoove the teacher to be 
interested and enthusiastic about the items children bring to school. The 
reaction of the children may be the gauge which determines the extent of 
study subsequent to the bringing of such items to school. 


How May Science Instruction Meet the Needs of All Children? 

Science can and must contribute towards meeting the needs of all 
children, as they continuously seek to gain a better understanding of 
themselves and their physical and social environment. Since children are 
not alike in the way they develop, certain individual differences become 
more evident as the children grow older. Research studies have pointed 
out how girls differ from boys in science attitudes and how rural children 
possess more knowledge of science than urban pupils. It is evident that 
some children arc more inclined toward science activities than others, but 
it seems essential that all children should have certain basic experiences 
and gain certain knowledge from science education. Therefore, if we are 
to help children to adjust to a rapidly changing world and to understand 
some of these changes it is necessary that a functional science program 
must be planned for all. 

The development of a program for all children should be based upon 
rediscovering what is already known about science, since this is an essen- 
tial aspect of the developmental nature of learning. The slow or average 
child, as well as the gifted or bright child, might derive much from this 
phase of the program. That is, the child who is testing a piece of metal 
to determine its quality as a conductor of electricity is simply rediscover- 
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ing what is already known, ahhou^ this experience is essential to fur- 
thering his knowledge in the subject. Elementary school science can meet 
the needs of children by providing certain experiences which will con- 
tribute to answering some of their questions. Children of all abilities will 
ask questions which may cause them to seek possible solutions, even 
though the quality of the solution may depend upon the mental capacity 
of the learner. 


Some Guides to FacWlaling Individualized Science Learnings 

The teacher planning science instruction must consider that children 
arc all different and that they learn at different rates. Too often, good 
science experiences are destroyed for some learners because the teacher 
assumes that all children should experience the same activities. Special 
programs do not have to be set up for the slow learners or for the gifted 
if the teacher recognizes the differences in children. Some useful guides 
in meeting these differences follow. 

1. Permit the children to share in planning science learnings. This 
planning will mean that each child can suggest his own activity which, 
through guidance, will lead to learnings related to his level of compre- 
hension. Thus the gifted child is challenged to use his special talents and 
creative ability. The teacher should see that he sets for himself tasks com- 
parable with his brightness. 

2. Demand that bright children achieve more than others. This guide 
suggests that gifted children should go beyond the rediscovering stage. 
Children can, to a limited extent, be creative. Bright children should be 
expected to seek further knowledge about any given area, but these chil- 
dren will need assistance from the teacher in locating additional sources 
of information. The teacher need not fear that these children arc gain- 
ing more knowledge about a given subject than she possesses, since im- 
ponance is attached to the level of accomplishments of her pupils. There- 
fore, she must release them through helping them to pursue learning 
rather than setting limits aibilrarily. 

3. Recognize saence as a process which leads to many ways of in- 
tvstigating. The learning of science may be limited if the teacher does 
not see the variety of ways by which science knowledge can be acquired. 
The use of a textbook should not limit teaming experiences, but should 
open doors to learning and develop good observers and experimenters. 
The teacher who recognizes that science information may be teamed 
from using resources — human and pfayskal — and that the use of many 
kinds of media will result in higher levels of motivation, will no doubt 
facilitaic more elTrclive teaming. 
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4. Keep a variety of reading materials on science available. Bright 
children are able to profit more from abstract reading than are other 
children. Through reading, children are able to explore new interests 
and acquire new understandings If good books and other reading ma- 
terials are available to them through a continuously changing book 
supply, these children will progress rapidly. 

5. Permit those children who are highly motivated to pursue prob- 
lems of special interests. The teacher will find that bright children are, 
in most cases, the first ones finished with any given assignment. These 
children should be permitted to engage in projects which will lead them 
to new and challenging experiences. Although children who have normal 
intelligence, but special science interests, should also be permitted to 
pursue problems of their choice, obviously, the teacher must give her 
support and guidance to such activities. These activities may well be the 
kinds which in some schools are extra-curricular, the so-called “club 
activities.” Placing such activities within the curriculum may lead other 
children to finding new interests through science. 

It should become increasingly evident that children who are experi- 
encing such a science program will achieve more neatly in line with their 
ability than those who participate in a program aimed at the so<alled 
“average” learner. Such a program will lead only to mediocre instruction 
in science, or in any other subject for that matter. One precaution, how- 
ever, should be taken. Teachers should not use science as a reward for 
completing reading, arithmetic, or other assignments early.*" This may 
mean that some children would never have an opportunity to participate 
in science activities. However, this does not mean that free time should 
not be utilized in science interests; but a definite time must be provided 
within the school day for science for all children. 

IVhat Is the Basis of the Science Curriculum? 

Science education has moved in new directions as a result of the 
impact of experimental projects in elementary school science. These 
projects, largely funded by the National Science Foundation, have exam- 
ined science content, modes of inquiry, instructional materials and pro- 
cedures, science concepts which children are capable of learning, estima- 
tion and measurement in elementary science, and a host of other aspects 
of science. The intense interest and the cooperation of scientists and edu- 
cators in their endeavor to define the most effective elementary science 


•Ibid , p, 263 
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curriculum has led to innumerable explorations in the schools. The 
Arlington County Schools in Virginia are introducing children to living 
things — the earth, the universe, matter and energy — and they are devel- 
oping materials to facilitate this curnculum. One of the unique aspects 
is that the program is being developed in grades K through 12.*" Most of 
the major projects, however, deal only with certain grades or in some 
cases K-6. 

The Science Currmilum Improvement Study (SCIS),*’ which got 
underway in 1962, was an attempt to simplify science for the elementary 
school and to change the basis of science from its logical subject matter 
organization to a program based on a sequence of units which foster 
inductive thinking. 

The SCIS project builds its curriculum around sequential physical 
and life science learnings. The project uses a matfrials-ecnlcred approach 
which permits children to explore, observe, and manipulate selected ma- 
terials and, with some teacher guidance, a scientific concept is introduced. 
Through a series of related experiences the concept is reinforced, and 
finally the children leam that this new concept has applications to many 
situations. 

Thus three steps arc followed in introducing children to the science 
curriculum’. (1) preUminary explorations, where children explore the ele- 
ments of the new concept; (2) imeniion — the teacher introduces the new 
scientific concept that explains what the children have observed; and 
(3) discovery lessons — this experience helps the child fo recognize that 
the new concept has applications to situations other than the original, or 
initial meaning. *- 

A second major project which has had an impact on the science cur- 
riculum is the AAAS Commission on Science Education. A program in 
elementary school science, sponsored by the Commission, was developed 
which is known as Science — A Process Approach. This program provides 
for the continuous growth of each child in acquiring scientific knowledge 
about man’s world ’The program required teachers to know the level of 
understandings developed by the child to insure sequence in learning be- 
fore moving on to study in the same area at a higher level. Since the pro- 
gram is based on behavioral objectives for each exercise, it becomes 
important for the teacher fo determine if the specified behavior has been 
learned and to know what new experiences arc needed to enhance the 
learning. Teacher guides as well as pupil kits provide for a hierarchy in 


X” LotWhard. up r/i.r- 291. 
332. 
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learning. Of major importance in this project is the process of science 
which is thought to be applicable in learning science concepts.** 

A third project known as Elementary Science Study (ESS) was de- 
veloped around meaningful science materials for use by children. The 
units were developed to permit the teachers to arrange the sequence to 
meet the children's needs or the school's own requirements. Thus no 
rigid curriculum structure is established. Of importance in this project is 
the way the materials appear to be normally accessible to children in 
their own environment. These materials have been used successfully, not 
only with midd!e<lass, suburban children, but with children from low 
socio-economic areas of large cities and small towns.** 

As a result of the many dilTcrent emphases being given to elementary 
science through the various science projects, it would be difficult to con- 
clude that there is but one direction for elementary science. There is 
general agreement, however, that the elementary school science curncu- 
lum should include three general areas of science: (1) the earth and the 
rest of the universe; (2) living things; and (3) matter and energy. These 
three areas of science encompass the basic five fields of science— astron- 
omy, biology, chemistry, geology, and physics. Thus the important point 
is that the elementary science program should include a representative 
selection of science experiences from both the physical and the biological 
sciences. 

What Are Some Guides for Selecting Specific Science Content? 

When teachers arc asked to serve on committees to determine the 
science curriculum for their school districts they need assistance in 
making basic decisions concerning science content. This is also true if 
they are left to their own discretion within their own classrooms. These 
guides should help teachers who find Ihcmselves in cither of these two 
situations. 

1. Identify from the sciences themselves the basic concepts and con- 
ceptual schemes upon which the organization and development of 
the science is based. 

2. Explore children's interests and capacities to Icam. Recognize the 
ability of youngsters to grasp abstract ideas and their curiosity to 
explore their environment as well as to understand themselves. 

3. The child community should be a source of selection of content 
which will bring understandings about the nature of the child s 


'Ibid., p. 150. 
‘ Ibid., p. 220. 
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needless overlapping and al the same time provide sufficient scope and 
sequence to broaden the child’s knowledge of science in areas which are 
unfamiliar to him Craig, for example, found many years ago that pri- 
mary children’s inquiries involved content from all the major areas of 
science, astronomy, biology, chemistry, geology and physics.-® Other 
investigations have since supported these earlier findings. Of importance 
here is the need to recognize that the elementary school science sequence 
must provide for experiences involving both physical and biological 
sciences. 

Chart XI can serve as a guide in developing scope and sequence for 
a broader age group than a single grade. To develop fully the scope and 
sequence for elementary science, the teacher should consider not only 
the three areas listed on page 338, but also the interests of children and 
the required comprehension level of the concepts involved. Ruth- 
found that science concepts for the sixth grade were understood by 
children of better than average intelligence; by children who were read- 
ing up to the grade level; and by children who come from middle to 
upper class homes, She also found that boys did better than girls. This 
kind of information makes it even more imperative that the teacher must 
provide a variety of activities if all children are to learn from and to be 
successful in science experiences. Thus mass teaching of science (leach- 
ing the same concept at the same time to all children in the classroom 
through a single experience) may not lend itself to achieving the desired 
results for all children. In summary, scope and sequence must be thought 
of in terms of the range of abililies in the class, the differences of social- 
economic groups in learning science concepts, and the maturity differ- 
ences among children. 


How May Units Be Developed in Science? 

Unit teaching is applicable to all areas of the curriculum. Separate 
teaching units in science may be developed through related subject units 
may prove more valuable." However, as previously stated, the teacher 
who is seeking self-improvement will move from one teaching procedure 
to a more effective procedure as she feels secure in bridging the gap 


28 Gerald S Craig, Certain Techniques Used in Developing a Course of Study 
for the Horace Mann Elementary School (New York. Bureau of Publieauons. 
Teachers College, Columbia Univeraly, 1927). pp 33-40. 

2^ Alice Kemey Ruth, “Scieuce Concepts of Sixlh Grades." Science Education. 
Vol. 38 (February. 1934), p. 30. 

28 See Arthur Carin and Robert B Sund, Teaching Science Throud’ Discovery 
(Columbus. Ohio Charles E. Xlernlt Publishing Co, 1964). Chapter 4. 
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Of importance here, is the need for teachers to be cognizant of unifying 
learnings in science, and to recognize that science is not an isolated 
subject area, but one which is interrelated in the child’s life. Unit teach- 
ing, in fact, may be easier for teachers to develop in science than in 
other aspects of the curriculum. For example, units in science at the 
primary level can be built around such familiar topics as “Our Pets,” 
“The Wheel,” “Our Shadows,” and numerous others. 

The adequate development of concepts and generalizations at the 
primary level should result in the children entering the intermediate 
grades with certain scientific abilities established. This provides for chil- 
dren of these grades to have experiences for reinforcing earlier learnings, 
and also, to explore new avenues of interests, since at this age they 
need experiences which will develop broader understandings of their 
environment. It is at the intermediate grade-level that children begin to 
feel more at home in their environment as a result of gaining knowledge 
about things which caused fears or anxiety during early childhood. Unit 
teaching may be helpful during this period of development as children 
work together in solving problems. They ate older, more articulate, and 
able, to an extent, to reason from experience. Thus discussions may deal 
with science as it relates to building certain social understandings. This 
is not to imply that direct, firsthand experiences are lessened; to the con- 
trary, they must be continued, both as individual and group ifforts. A 
good unit will meet the demand for serving the needs of all. Thus the 
added advantage of working with children at this age is the challenge to 
the teacher to “stretch” the “thinking power” of the young learner. 

Although there are many other possibilities for unit teaching in 
science, a final point to be made Is that unit teaching serves the need 
for limitless firsthand experiences for children. The child can be robbed 
of real learning situations when the pressure of time obliges the teacher 
to tell the answers to questions. Children need to learn to seek answers 
themselves to such questions as, “what holds an airplane up?”, “what 
are the bubbles in water?”, “what males my clothes stick to me when 
I come in from the cold?" The teacher should serve as a guide in helping 
children locate reference materials, equipment and material for experi- 
ments. Through careful questioning, instead of a “telling" kind of teach- 
ing, she may lead the children to new and more vital learning as they 
become more self-directive in problcm-stdving. 


Ifow Is Science Related to Other Content Fields? 

To those who have not studied science it may be diOtcull to point 
out how science is related to other fields, since science is a vital aspect 
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of gases. manly by contact by the cooling of when heated. This is heated by the sun 

2. Air is elastic. with the ground. water vapor. the principle of the most strongly at the 

3. The atmosphere 2. Substances differ 2. Dew is formed by common thermom- equator, 

extends many hun- in their capaaty to the earth’s rapid eler. 

dreds of miles absorb radiant heat coohng and the re- 2. A wind vane 
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of all of our living. The emerging science curriculum must consist, 
largely, of related experiences in science and other areas of the curricu- 
lum. Unless we are to ignore completely the interrelations of all human 
experiences, we must teach the children to see science as a powerful 
factor for the good of mankind in improving the ways of living. 

It IS true that some school systems have established science as a 
separate subject That is, a period has been set up in the schedule to 
provide science instruction at specified times during the week. This, 
however, should not be considered a handicap in relating science to 
other areas of the curriculum. Blocks of time may be combined for a 
uott which will relate several subjects. Or, if the children are studying 
“How Airplanes Fly” in science, the topic may become a part of an 
over-all unit on the “Development of Transportation." Science learnings 
also may be provided during the science period. During the arithmetic 
period the children can relate their study of the airplane to such problems 
as. how are fares figured out; how much fuel is required to fly a given 
number of miles; how to read the airlines schedules, and the like. In 
addition, geogtaphy may be studied as it relates to a ttip made by some 
member of the class or some news about air travel. The use made of the 
prevailing westerlies in air travel and other geographic factors may be 
related. The study of world air routes may lead to broad understandings 
of other peoples when science and the related subject approach is used. 
At the same time certain transitory interests may require some limited 
science experience which satisfies this short-lived and incidental inquisi- 
tiveness. These are necessary and important, but the entire science pro- 
gram would lack continuity and balance if these incidental learnings 
comprised the total of science experiences. 


USING SCIENCE INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

Good science teaching depends upon the use of a variety -of ma- 
terials. Contrary to what many teachers regard as fact and use as a 
defense mechanism for not teaching science is that the large majority 
of science materials do not need to be purchased from a commercial 
supply house. Materials for elementary school science should be of the 
simplest kind. A large part of these materials may be brought from the 
homes of the children and those materials which may not be thus avail- 
able may be borrowed from the high school science department. This 
is not to say that science materials purchased from a commercial supply 
house are not desirable, but lack of such materials cannot be defended 
as a cause of ineffective science instruction in the elementary school. 
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Why Are Science Materials Indispensable to a 
Good Science Program? 

Instructional aids have been widely recognized for at least a genera- 
tion for their contributions to increasing the effectiveness of learning. In 
the late eighteenth century, Pestalozzi pointed the way for utilizing ma- 
terials in the classroom when he shifted the arm of teaching from merely 
giving information to developing the child in accordance with his inborn 
faculties.-*'’ He recognized the use of sense impressions in gaining knowl- 
edge. Although there is a definite trend in the direction of permitting 
children to manipulate and observe objects, science teaching is still void 
of the necessary firsthand experiences in too many classrooms. Depart- 
ments of education in some stales are cognizant of the need for teachers 
to utilize materials in science learnings. An examination of two such 
guides reveals the following- 

. . . there is no substitute for first-hand experiences and experimenta- 
tion As children participate in planning the experiment, m working it 
out, in watching the results and in checking results, they have an excellent 
opportunity to grow in understanding the scientific method . . • Through 
wise use of materials of science, a rich contribution can be made to the 
development of this ability “ 

One of the dangers in leaching elementary science is that too much 
time may be devoted to reading about things rather than to studying the 
things themselves *- 

The importance of teaching materials in science is further empha- 
sized by numerous investigations in the science areas. Investigators have 
sought to determine the factors which inhibit teachers from doing more 
and better science teaching. Lanimers found through extensive inter- 
views that a lack of suitable leaching materials was the problem most 
often mentioned by teachers.*® Piltz in an investigation of difficulties en- 
countered in teaching science found that inadequate physical facilities 


Elmer H. Wilds, Founjptions of Modem Education (New York- Holt. Rine- 
hart & Winston. Inc., 1942), p. 469 

30 Science Education for the Elementary SchooU of Ohio, op. cit., pp. 10, 12. 

*1 Tennessee State Deparlmenl of Education. A Science Program for Elemen- 
tary Sekoa/s: Grader Four, Fite, a/nf diur <Nashvilie, Tenn ' Tennessee State Dept, 
of Education. 1944), p. 15. 

33Thereas J. Lanimers, “One Hundred Interviews with Elementary School 
Teachers Concerning Science Education,” Science Educauon, 33 (October, 1949), 
292 95. 
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were the most common Other investigations, too numerous to mention 
here, support the thesis that science materials are an important factor in 
developing good science programs. 

The abundance of materiab. In almost all of the science curriculum 
projects the importance of appropriate materials for study and experi- 
mentation have been emphasized. AH types of materials have been de- 
veloped for use with units in these projects. Films, filmstrips, booklets, 
portable laboratories, tapes, and science kits are but a few of the inno- 
vations in curriculum materials which arc readily available to teachers. 
The availability of federal funds has made it possible for many elemen- 
tary schools to acquire science equipment which they could not otherwise 
afford. 

The need for careful selection of materials. The amount of equip- 
ment needed will largely depend upon the extent to which a teacher will 
permit pupils to explore or seek solutions to problems. An examination 
of classroom closets has often turned up unused science equipment. 
Nevertheless, the teacher should be prudent in selecting commercial 
equipment for elementally school use, since science equipment can be a 
very expensive outlay of public funds. Therefore, there is a need to 
select carefully those materials which will be used. It is urged that 
teachers regulate their ordering of supplies according to the needs of 
the children as those needs are identified throughout the year. Science 
equipment which is neither applicable for elementary school use nor 
within the comprehension level of the learners serves only to limit the 
purchasing of suitable equipment. 

It is important for the beginning or new teacher to know the school’s 
policies regarding the ordering of materials. This knowledge can be 
secured from the principal The teacher should not put herself in an 
embarrassing situation by purchasing supplies on her own. Usually the 
principal compiles the requests for supplies in the spring of the year. 
Requests from the entire school system are (hen combined by the central 
office and ordered within budget allowances. It is paramount in selecting 
materials to know the school’s policies, the anticipated expenditures and 
the most pressing needs for developing a more effective science program. 

Constructing equipment. Constructing science equipment for ele- 
mentary school science may serve at least two basic purposes: First. 
many pieces of useful science equipment may be improvised from in- 
expensive materials and second^ coasttmeting materials may 


s* Albert Piltz, “An lirvertjgation of Teacber-recoenized Difficulties En- 
countered in the Teaching of Science in the Elementary Schools of Florida” (Un- 
published doctoral thesis. University of Florida. Gainesville. Florida. 19S4) 
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serve as useful learning experiences for diildren. Since it is not feasible 
to purchase all science equipment, the inteicsted science teacher will be 
able to provide innumerable science experiences for children largely 
through improvising. Many sudi experiences should be omitted from 
the science program in classrooms where teachers do not see the value 
in these experiences for children. A basic psychological principle is at 
work when the child is encouraged by the teacher to construct that 
which is needed to reach a solution to his problem. The experiment in 
Figure XII may be constructed by an intermediate-grade child, and can 


FIGURE XVI 

Testing Materials to See If They Are Conductors of Electricity 



be used to test materials for Iheir alnh'ty to conduct electricity. Such a 
device is easily made and can serve as a useful learning activity for chil- 
dren interested in studying electricity. Many diflerent materials, such as 
rubber comb, piece of wood, aluminum foil, and paper may be tested 
for their ability to conduct electricity between the thumbtacks. 
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The following guides''' may be used to aid the teacher in deciding 
when constructing equipment may not be profitable: 

1. WTien the length of time required for construction is not 
justified. 

2. WTicn a good product is needed. 

3. WTien construction skills are bc>ond the abilit) of the child. 

4. Wlicn the best intcttsls of the group will be seised by not 
delaying the activity until the needed equipment is constructed. 

h should be pointed out that the use of audio-visual aids, as indi- 
cated in Chapter VI, is equally applicable to science. Hints, filmstrips, 
flat pictures, teal objects, and the like, ail aid in the Seaming process. 
Although the class, for example, may be able to see evidence of erosion 
from the classroom window, a good film should improve the learners’ 
understandings of both the process and the importance of the problem 
as related to conservation. 


EVALUATION OF SCIENCE LEARNING 

Good teaching involves determining the efleciiveness of the instruc* 
lion. The teacher needs to be aware of the results she is achieving in 
science. That is, to what extent arc children growing in science under* 
standings, skills, attitudes and appreciations. To this end, teachers must 
recognize that evaluation is on integral part of the teaching-learning 
process. Assuming this statement is true, the teacher must continuously 
seek to determine if the learning experiences of the children arc leading 
them to achieve the basic purposes of elementary education and to recog- 
nize the relationship between these purposes and science learnings. To 
determine this the teacher cannot wait for the learning experience to 
terminate and then administer a test Therefore, this section is concerned 
only with special problems involved in evaluating science learnings. 

Efforts to determine the effectiveness of science instruction have 
largely been those involving measurement of factual information. This 
may be due to the fact that science has been the least developed area of 
the elementary curriculum. However, there is evidence that during the 
past few years many school systems have been actively engaged in 
developing curriculum guides in science. This means that thought has 
been given to scope, sequence, children’s interests, learning activities, 
materials and evaluation of science. As science becomes equal, at least 


** Hubler, op. c//., p 164. 
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in time allotment, with other basic areas In the curriculum, teachers will 
need to find better ways of sensing those science needs of pupils which 
will lead to improved learnings. Measurement is important, but evalua- 
tion techniques which have been used successfully in other content areas 
will have to be adapted for science. 


How Docs the Teacher Evaluate Science Learnings? 

The nature of science learnings virtually demands that informal eval- 
uation procedures be utilized. Pupil progress is important as it relates to 
a knowledge of content, and the teacher can develop tests for this pur- 
pose or use some recognized standardized test to examine progress in 
basic study skills. However, the teacher must guard against using tests as 
ends in themselves, lest she lose sight of the true aim of science educa- 
tion Determining progress in attitudes, appreciations and values acquired 
through science learnings demands that the teacher seek to interpret 
pupil behavior through the use of many techniques and devices. 

Although there have been a vast number of science projects devel- 
oped during the past decade in an effort to improve science instruction, 
no program will be any better than the way the classroom teacher imple- 
ments it. The modern science program is more concerned with providing 
pupil experiences in the process of science. Pupils at their own level of 
development are expected to behave like scientists: they are to experience 
science rather than just to learn about it. Thus they are involved In 
formulating principles and generalizations This process is quite different 
than simply reading about science or hearing about it through expository 
methods. The shift has thus been from emphasis on information for its 
own sake to process, inquiry, and problem solving. Elementary school 
science then needs new evaluation techniques which are broader than 
testing alone. 

Carefully planned teaeber-pupiJ objectives should serve as the guide 
for the techniques to be used. Facts are only useful to the learners to the 
extent that they are related to broader understandings which will lead to 
some modification in the learner's behavior. An understanding of science 
should help the child to adjust to changing conditions in his environment. 
However, the teacher must be alert to die interpretations which the 
learner is attaching to these changes and must determine to what extent 
his interpretations are leading to desirable attitudes, improved under- 
standings. skills, and appreciations. The teacher needs to use a host of 
evaluation techniques such as: 

1. Observation of how children function 

2. Analysis of 
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3. Interview techniques 

4. Tests designed to examine the child as an inquirer 

4. Tests to determine the development of science concepts 

The development of these techniques and instruments calls for the 
creative ability of the teacher to go beyond the simple testing for facts. 
If individualized pupil learning is going to succeed in science, then tech- 
niques appropriate to the pupils’ learning will be essential. 


What Are Some Guides for Evaluating Science Programs? 

Teachers must continuously examine the science curriculum K-6, 
and even K-12, as schools move in this direction. 

There have been over 100 science projects and investigations in the 
United States in the past decade to determine the appropriate science 
curriculum for grades K-12 However, in our search for a quality science 
program, Zafforoni sets forth criteria which should be helpful in evaluat- 
ing elementary school science programs. These criteria are: 

1. Are the science program and its activities clearly aimed at developing 
an attitude of inquiry and encouraging carryover to other subjects? 

2. Have qualified consultants helped to identity the subject maUer and the 
teaching methods pertinent to the needs of the child and the society? 

3. Do classrooms activities show promise for developing the highest qual- 
ity of learning in science of which the children are capable? 

4. Do programs show a sequence of learning activities that develop both 
the product and the processes of learning? 

5. Do programs recognize and apply present-day knowledge of the be- 
havioral patterns and growth processes of children? 

6. Are appropriate facilities being made available for children to study 
science? 

7. Are sufficient time allotments made for science study? Are enough 
teachers assigned to science leaching and are they adequately prepared 
for this assignmenf^ae 


SUMMARY 

Science in the emerging elementary school curriculum should con- 
tribute to the total development of the child. The approach to science is 
made through recognizing that scienc® may contribute to child growth 


s* Joseph Zafforoni, /Vew Developments in Elementary School Science (Wash- 
ingion, D.C.: National Science Teachers Association, 1963), p. 52. 
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by serving as a vebicJe for a way of thinking which may become uni- 
versal, and thereby produce a basis for common agreement in furthering 
democracy. 

Children are living in a dynamic world which demands the abUity to 
interpret one's environment. Such interpretations must be satisfying to 
the individual if adequate adjustments are to be made. Therefore, the 
emerging design for elementary school science must provide firsthand 
experiences for all children in rediscovering basic science principles 
which are already known. These experiences become an essential core 
of all science learnings as individual differences lead children into varying 
learning activities. Gifted children are not limned only to the rediscover- 
ing phase of the science program, but are challenged to move beyond the 
normal range or scope of the basic program. 

Scope and sequence in the science program are developmental. Scope 
may be defined in terms of experiences in Jeaming about the universe, 
the earth, essentials for living, living things, physical and chemical phe- 
nomena, and how man seeks to adapt to and control his environment. 
Sequence may be determined according to the individual’s maturity level, 
mental ability and interests. 

Learning in science utilizes the principles of learning which place the 
learner in an active, energetic kind of environment. The classroom be- 
comes a laboratory for learning to the extent that the teacher's phUoso- 
phy recognizes the value of problem-solving activities for children. 
Materials of instruction need not limit the elementary science program. 
Learning may be enhanced by permitting children to share in bringing 
to school or constructing needed equipment and materials which are 
appropriate for science use. 

Evaluation of science experiences must be informal and related to 
the objectives to be achieved. This calls for the use of a variety of tech- 
niques and devices which will produce evidences of change in pupil be- 
havior as a result of their understandings of science. Formal tests may 
be used to determine the extent of science knowledge being acquired. 
Such tests may serve also as a guide for the teacher in determining the 
adequacy of the scope of the program. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES AND PROBLEMS 


1. Jimmy brought a turtle to school one morning It was the fall season 
and Mrs. Rogers had planned to introduce her fourth grade children to the 
chapter in their science book which started with autumn leaves. However, the 
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children became very excited about the turtle and asked many questions 
Mrs. Rogers was not sure that the children'* interest would be lasting or 
whether this was a transitory situat'ion. Nevertheless, she suggested that they 
would study turtles in the spring and persisted in carrying out her original 
plans against a background of *‘ahs." 

Discuss what you would have done in this situation if you had been 
Mrs. Rogers 

Is there a relationship between the turtle and the fall season? 

2. Jean brought to her classroom a picture of a rocket blasting off for a 
trip to outer space The children in Miss Cousins' sixth grade asked many 
questions concerning man’s ability so hvc in outer space. lean told that her 
father said, “man could never live m outer space because Cod had made the 
earth man’s home " This provoked much discussion; Miss Cousins did par- 
ticipate Religion soon became the subject under discussion. With this Miss 
Cousins asked the children to open their geography book and answer the 
questions at the end of the assignment. 

Should Miss Cousins have |oined in the discussion? Would you have 
changed the discussion by turning to another lesson? What do you think was 
Miss Cousins' responsibility m this situation? 

3. The principal of Brookside Elementary School was interested in im- 
proving the science instruction m his school. Alter a discussion with the 
school board he sent bulletins to all his teachers stating that the School 
Board was Interested in improving the science program and that science 
should be taught three time* a week for not less than 20 minutes a day in 
the primary grades and not less than 30 minutes a day in the intermediate 
grades. The principal also pointed out that incidental science teaching should 
not be counted in the time allotted 

The piincipal received a number of complaints from the teachers. These 
complaints revealed that the teachers did not think they could do a good 
job of improving science teaching because the school lacked science equip- 
ment. Some teachers also said they did not have enough science background 
to teach elementary school science. If you were a teacher in this school could 
you justify these complaints'' What should the principal do? 
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children became very excited about the turtle and asked many questions 
Mrs Rogers was not sure that the children’s interest would be lasting or 
whether this was a transitory situation. Nevertheless, she suggested that they 
would study turtles in the spring and persisted in carrying out her original 
plans against a background of ■'ahs.” 

Discuss what you would have done in this situation if you had been 
Mrs. Rogers 

Is there a relationship between the turtle and the fait season? 

2. Jean brought to her classroom a picture of a rocket blasting off for a 
trip to outer space The children in Miss Cousins* sixth grade asked many 
questions concerning man's ability to live in outer space. Jean told that her 
father said, "man could never live in outer space because God had made the 
earth man’s home " This provoked much discussion. Miss Cousins did par- 
ticipate. Religion soon became the subject under discussion. With this Miss 
Cousins asked the children to open their geography book and answer the 
questions at the end of the assignment. 

Should Miss Cousins have joined in the discussion? Would you have 
changed the discussion by turning (o another lesson"’ What do you think was 
Miss Cousins' responsibility m this situation? 

3 The principal of Brookside Elementary School was interested in im- 
proving the science instruction in hi$ school After a discussion with the 
school board he sent bulletins to all his teachers stating that the School 
Board was interested in improving the science program and that science 
should be taught three times a week for not less than 20 minutes a day in 
the primary grades and not less than 30 minutes a day in the intermediate 
grades. The principal also pointed out that incidental science teaching should 
not be counted in the time allotted. 

The principal received a number of complaints from the teachers. These 
complaints revealed that the teachers did not think they could do a good 
job of improving science teaching because the school lacked science equip- 
ment Some teachers also said they did not have enough science background 
to teach elementary school science. If you were a teacher in this school could 
you justify these complaints'’ What should the principal do? 
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INTRODUCTION 

Two areas of the school progfam that may be avoided and neglected 
by many classroom teachers are music and art. It is not surprising that 
the teacher who has attended a school where music and art were reserved 
for only the gifted or where special teachers were utilized, might believe 
that she is entirely unprepared to offer leadership tn these areas. Like* 
wise, the teacher who regards music education as a process of memori* 
zation and manipulation may dislike any contact with experiences in 
music. Art experiences which consist of pattern copying, color*whecl 
drill, and the like may be regarded by the teacher as dull, lifeless work 
periods to be fitted into the schedule once each week. 

In modern schools, art and music have come to be regarded as experi- 
ences which offer creative and appreciative opportunities for ail chil- 
dren. As educators have recognized and accepted research evidence con- 
cerning how children learn, it has become necessary to modify certain 
approaches and techniques employed in teaching art and music. In this 
chapter the emerging concepts of art and music education will be dis- 
cussed in light of newer teaching-learning methods. The emphasis is 
upon the relationship of the teacher to these learnings and upon her 
leadership opportunities in these areas. 


ll'hat Is Creativity? 

There have been numerous disagreements on the subject of creativity 
and what types of people pKKscss creative characteristics. A traditional 
outlook held that very few pooplc were truly creative and that it was a 



CHAPTER 11 


INTRODUCTIOH 

What is creativity? 

MUSIC EXPERIENCES FOR AU CHILDREN 

What is the place of skills and techniques? 

How may appreciation be taught? 

What belongs in the music program? 

How may music be related to other school activities? 
What are some current problems in music education? 
What are the outcomes of musical experiences? 

EXPERIENCES IN ART 

WTiat is a point of view toward art education'* 

Art as a produci 

What are the experiences of the art program? 

How are techniques and appreciation taught** 

How may art be related to other school experiences? 
What IS the role of the teacher in art education? 
Developing art expression 
What is the place of handwork in the program? 

SUMMARY 
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If the teacher accepts the crcati%-e activity of children in art and 
music as important, she cannot reasonably confine such activity to one 
or two periods a week. Creativity in these areas of learning will e.xtend 
to other experiences in the school program, if permitted. This is not an 
argument against the scheduled and planned development of skills in 
the use of art materials or in the area of music, nor against the values 
of appreciation and refinement of taste. It may be desirable and in fact 
necessary to provide carefully planned experiences wherein children 
enjoy “good” music, and it is important that children have an oppor- 
tunity to develop their skills in art and music in regularly scheduled 
sessions, particularly at the intermediate grade level. The creative aspect, 
however, cannot be so well scheduled; it may occur spontaneously. Pupil 
creativity in art, music, language, and other areas must be a continuing, 
daily concern of every teacher. 


MUSIC EXPERIENCES FOR ALL CHILDREN 

The music program in the elementary school must be concerned pri- 
marily with the music needs of all children, and to the extent of the avail- 
able resources. The elementary school may also provide experiences for 
the musically gifted child and at the same time meet the music needs of 
all children. Music in the elementary school is not conceived as a special 
pan of the program, valuable to only a few select pupils; it is regarded as 
having value for all children. 

Music experiences for children should be planned with these objec- 
tives in mind: 

1. To provide emotional release. 

2. To provide for social unily. 

3. To promote individual music skills. 

4. To foster understanding of ihc place of music in the lives of 
people of other lands and limes. 

5. To foster desirable attitudes that will lead to an incrca«ing 
appreciation and enjoyment of music by the child. 

U is questionable whether vocational possibilities should be a specific 
objective of the elementary music program any more than the science 
experiences should be specifically directed toward producing nuclear 

rhysicists. 

Occasionally one may encounter the suggestion that one objective of 
music education should be iniemattonal understanding. No doubt there 
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natural fact that most people must forever be imitators because they 
lacked the unusual characteristics necessary for creative work,* A more 
acceptable view of creativity which has been advanced by Kilpatrick, * 
among others, suggests that all human beings engage in some form of cre- 
ative thinking and acting as they approach and react to each new life 
situation. 

It appears that these two viewpoints on creativity differ with respect 
to what constitutes a creative act or thought. The older viewpoint seems 
to be concerned with the unusual or atypical results of human effort as 
judged by others. The newer viewpoint seems to regard creativity as a 
process common to all individuals, although differing in degree in the 
uniqueness of the product. The dilemma m any attempt to decide who 
is capable of creativity occurs when it becomes necessary to locate per- 
sons who cannot only define creativity, but also recognize its presence 
in individuals. Too often it seems that certain work or thought has been 
considered to be creative only because it was so very different from the 
ordinary. Yet the ordinary activities of each child have resulted from the 
child’s encountering and reacting to experiences that were, at one time, 
new to him and requited new responses. Obviously, society will set its 
own standards of excellency for the products of creativity, but a demo- 
cratic society should not overtook or deny opportunities for each individ- 
ual to enjoy and develop his own potentials for creativity in many areas 
of life. 

The classroom teacher finds a great challenge and a wonderful op- 
portunity for providing the situations and the atmosphere for pupil 
creativity in the everyday life of the school. Although it is true that the 
teacher cannot prevent a certain amount of pupil creativity in thought 
and action, even though she tried, it is apparent that some situations 
are more conducive to creativity than others.’ It is essential that each 
teacher be aware of this and that she provide the settings for fruitful, 
creative work by children. Such settings will include (1) a friendly atmo- 
sphere in the classroom, (2) an absence o! vigorous interpersonal com- 
petition, (3) teacher acceptance of widely differing performances by 
children, and (4) opportunity lor creative expression throughout the 
school week rather than during one or two periods each week. 


» R. L. Finney, ^ Sociotogical Philosophy of Education fNew York- The Mac- 
miHan Co , 1932). pp 394-95. 

- VVilliam H. Kilpatrick, “Some Basic Considerations Affecting Success in 
Teaching Art,” Teacher's College Rtcord,miwfi^c'j. 1931), 348-59, See also Free- 
man G. Macoraber, Principles of Teaching in the Elementary School (New York: 
American Book Co, 1954), pp. 32-3. 

s H. O. Rugg and Ann Shumaker, The ChiM Centered School (New York: 
World Book Co., 1928), p 225. 
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Although it is difficult to determine exactly the general pattern of prac- 
tice, there is evidence that in certain sdiools music is being taught as a 
means of helping children to interpret life through its meanings and 
that music is being utilized as a means of developing sound mental health 
through understanding its emotional effects. 

Hartshorn has suggested that music belongs in the curriculum only 
as it meets basic needs of children, and he doubts that learning music 
merely as a body of subject matter meets any basic need.' Fortunately, 
there are many music supervisors who belics'c that children should enjoy 
music both as participants and as listeners. Thus the enjoyment and the 
emotional release that come from expression through music sene basic 
human needs. An illustration is offered to support this theory. 

It was the good fortune of one of the authors to work with an elemen- 
tary music supervisor who wanted children to have fun with music. Each 
spring the supervisor, Mr. C.. conducted a choir of alt sixth-grade chil- 
dren in the city system at an annual music program. His predecessor had 
operated on the “drill-fear~ theory of music instruction and the children 

always dida workmanlike butspintlessfobof singing. Mr G included all 

sixth-grade children, whereas his predecessor selected only the best voices 
Mr. G. liked children and he enjoyed music. The children expressed their 
satisfaction with music enthusiastically and beautifully Teachers who 
worked with Mr. O. often remarked that he seemed to stimulate pupil 
response with a fraction of the effort and none of the drudgery exhibited 
by the previous supervisor. Mr G. had several things m his favor: he 
never had apoplexy over a sour note, and he never needed to worry about 
the pupils exerting insufficient effort and interest. He accepted pupils as 
individuals, and they accepted him as a leader and friend of music 

Peters has pointed out that the Individual should have satisfactory 
and meaningful experiences with music before work is undertaken with 
symbols and rules.* He has stated also that work in music theory should 
be related to real experiences with music and that music must ha\c mean- 
ing for the individual if it is to be anything more than sensation.* 

It is not uncommon to observe teachers of kindergarten and first- 
grade pupils hard at work on the teaching of rhythm of moxement. The 
children may be “flying birds*’ or “galloping horses," and occasionally 
ihc record or the piano may stop playing in order that some little fellow 


‘Wiliam C Hartshorn, "hfusic In CencraJ Education, .'fusio EMicanr’t 
Wnaf. 41 (June. 1955). 46-9. 

» Darrell Peicrs. "Are We Teaching Muac or Thcoryr Afunc Educator t Jour- 
41 (June. 1955), 46-9. 

*lbid. 
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is some truth to the statement that “music is a universal language,” but 
this seems a heavy responsibility to charge to the music program in the 
elementary school. Certainly music is a part of the life of all cultures, 
but it is only one part of the complex social whole and must not be mis- 
taken for the whole. Nevertheless, it should contribute to this objective 
of elementary education in at least a minor way, perhaps through its 
relationship to the social studies program. 

Music experiences at all levels of the elementary school must be 
developmental in nature and must be based upon sound principles of 
growth and learning. As Mursell has pointed out; “All power and fulfill- 
ment come through growth. U is true of every field of human endeavor, 
certainly including music.”* Such an approach to music education im- 
plies that the teacher will not expect all children to perform in the same 
manner, nor will she reserve a greater amount of attention for those who 
are musically gifted If music is to enrich the lives of all individuals, as 
indeed it can, the music program will be designed to meet the varying 
interests, needs, and capacities of children- 

What Is the Place of Skills and Techniques? 

The music experiences of children would not be adequately con- 
ceived without inclusion of skills in the music program. It is true that In 
many school situations the skills aspect of music instruction is over- 
emphasi 2 ed and the program becomes a cut-and-dried memory experi- 
ence. Care should be taken to insure that work on skills meets the needs 
of children, breeds enthusiasm rather than boredom, is related to indi- 
vidual development, and is kept secondary to the expressive and creative 
aspects of music.* 

Over 20 years ago, Fox and Hopkins lamented that music reading 
was the major emphasis in the music program in the elementary school. 
They stated that such a mechanical approach to music instruction was 
largely responsible for the lack of music appreciation and interest on 
the part of children who had had six or eight years’ exposure to such 
unrealistic music education.* In the lime that has elapsed since the fore- 
going observation was made there has been a shift in the emphases in 
elementary school music on the part of some leading music educators. 


* lames L. Mursell, Education for Musical Gron-ih (Kew York: Ginn and Com- 
pany. 1948). p 3. 

® Bernice Baxter, Gertrude Nf. Lewis, and Gertrude M. Cross, Elemenlory Edu- 
cation (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co, 1952), p 192 

e Lillian Mohr Fox and L. Thomas Hopkins, Creative School Music {New York- 
Silver Burdette Co., 1936), pp 43-4. 
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How May Appreciation Be Taught? 

Teaching music appreciation may at times be analogous to leading 
the horse to water, but not being able to make him drink. It seems cer- 
tain that if children do not gain a feeling and interest in music experience 
by high school age, then any required music appreciation class will ha%e 
a remarkable feat to perform. Appreciation of music can hardly be 
effected by administrative fiat. If one is to appreciate music he must be 
able to respond with something more than feeling or emotion, he must 
possess some awareness of the quality or worth of the musical product 
and have some knowledge of the intentions of the composer and the 
performer. Children who have come to enjoy music experiences, both as 
participants and listeners, will be far more rccepthe to learn more about 
a composer, an instrument, or an opera than if their experiences have 
been monotonous, mechanical, and personally unrewarding. 

As children experience different phases of music such as composition 
and making music, they become better able to understand and to appre- 
ciate the work of an outstanding composer or a noted performer. Myers 
stated that music appreciation is actually a pan of all music instruction 
whether it be negative or positive in value, and the wise teacher will keep 
this in mind." 

Unfortunately, in far too many schools the liberal use of good 
music ends at the kindergarten level. There the children may drink milk 
to beautiful music, they may dance and skip to the joy of a waltz, or they 
may rest with the peaceful strains of a Brahms lullaby in the background. 
Indeed, the five-year-old may select the color of his paints or crajons 
to fit his feeling with respect to a musical selection. Music is then a friend 
of the five-year-old. Very often this excellent music experience soon be- 
comes limited to 15 -minutc periods twice a week, by assembling with a 
“special" teacher to perform in a certain manner with little or no time 
for relaxing enjoyment of music. 

Music appreciation must be the concern of each teacher, whet er 
she is a ‘‘specialist” or a third grade teacher. The teacher should enjoy 
music if she is to function as one who guides children toward the personal 
satisfartions of music appreciation. 

B’ftflt Delongs in the Music Program? 

The learnings that belong in the elementary school music program 
cannot be arbitrarily classified under the headings “appreciation and 

"Louise Kifer Myers. Teaching Children Music in the Elementary Schord 
(Englewood Cliffs. N. J.: Prentice-HaH. Inc. I9SM. p 22- 
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be reprimanded because he is not skipping or galloping correctly. In 
many situations it will be necessary to be less zealous regarding the 
mastery of rhythm and to devote more attention to the developmental 
aspect of music learning When the child feels the rhythm of music and 
when he is freed of rigid expectations of performance, he will express 
himself through the rhythmic movements that are uniquely his. 

Children appreciate and enjoy that class where the teacher suggests 
that they do what they feel like doing when a musical selection is played, 
rather than doing only what the teacher says they should feel like doing 
with certain music. Music is the expression of emotion through tone.’® 
Children must not only be allowed to enjoy music in their own individual 
ways, they must be encouraged to do so. They will not always have a 
teacher or a book at hand to tell them how to respond to certain types 
of music. 


Miss Peel understood that the six* and seven-year*old children in her 
first-grade room may, in many cases, feel subdued and self-conscious 
about expressing themselves with rhythmic responses fo music. As she 
planned for activities that would help them release themselves more 
freely to musical responses, she arranged to invite individual pupils to 
lead the group m whatever rhythmic movement the particular selection 
suggested to them. Inasmuch as the children had previously been told by 
^e teacher what the music suggested, she anticipated some difficulty. 
However, after two or three children had shown the other children how 
they felt about a particular selection, the other youngsters seemed to be 
more willing to try their own interpretations. Before many days it was 
p«sible for Miss Peel to play a new record, or a new piano selection, and 
ask that each child respond with whatever motion he wished. The results 
were satisfymg to pupils and teacher because an environment was 
created m which individual children were free to feel their own personal 
responses and free to develop their own reactions. Miss Pee! was able to 
gam much more significant information concerning the individual’s status 
and development of musical response because she had helped free the 
child, to some extent at least, from the extreme imitative pressures that 
prevail m some situations. 


Howeve, .kills s„d techniques must be a part of Ihe music experi- 
ences of children when they are read, for such instruction, and when 
there ,s some leEtt.ntate purpose to be served. For example, some teach- 
ers have Ined to teach music skills involvmg eighth notes, sUteenth notes 
and the like before the eh.ldten were ready for the mathematical aspects 
of such concepts. 


' Hartshorn, op. cit., p. 26. 
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“skills,” although the skills program will contribute to greater apprecia- 
tion. The activities that should be found in the music program arc: 

(1) Singing and playing. 

(2) Writing songs and music. 

(3) Listening. 

(4) Rhythmic activities. 

(5) Reading music. 

As the teacher considers the several learning activities of the music 
program she will remember that it is necessary that children be ready 
for each new activity, that all children will not be ready at the same 
time, and that underlying all music instruction is value of individual 
expression and appreciation. 

Shuster and Wetzler have developed a musical experiences chart that 
suggests the relative emphasis to be given to the several aspects of the 
music program at the various grade levels. This is presented in Chart 
XII.“ It should be kept in mind that the tabic docs not attempt to deter- 
mine which experiences are more or less important at any grade level; 
rather it attempts to indicate at which grade levels the various music 

CHART XII 

Musical Skills 

Grade Grade Grade Crude Grade Grade 

AWSICALSKILLS 12 3 4 5 6 

I. Expressive and XXX XXX XXX XX XX X 

creative bodiiy XXX XXX XX X 
movement la 

2 Listening to XXX XXX XXX XX XX XX 

music XX XX XX XX X 

3. Singing XX XX XXX XXX XXX XX 

XX XX XX XX XX X 

4. Making music X XX XXX XXX XXX XXX 

with instruments X XX XXX XXX 

5. Creative activities X XX XXX XXX XXX XXX 

with music X XX XXX 

6 Musicianship X X XX XXX XXX XXX 

(skills) X XX XXX 

X Equals Proportion of Teaching Emphasis Per Grade, Per Musical Item 

Albert H. Shuster and Wilson F. Wetzler. Leadership in Elementary School 
Administration and Supervision (Boston. Houghton MifBm Co., 1938), p 264 
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In art activities the teacher may use music to provide a background 
of mood In physical education, of course, there is much need for the 
timely use of music in the teaching of rh3rthms. After a strenuous session 
on the playground, relaxing music may do much to help the children in 
the transition to quieter activity. At the end of a difficult writing session 
the sixth graders may benefit immeasurably from a merry, lilting record 
selection. Again, the physical education period may well have been a 
folk-dance experience as an outgrowth of a unit of study on early Ameri- 
can settlement. 

A resourceful fifth grade teacher used music from the Civil War 
period as a means of conveying to the youngsters the varying moods of 
the people of the North and South during this period of internal strife. 
This experience with music did not constitute a major unit in itself; it 
was supplementary to the social studies unit and strengthened it by help- 
ing children to sense the feelings of the people of another time. 

On other occasions a unit of music activity may have a social pur- 
pose as It serves a music education purpose. An example is the familiar 
unit on "Music of Other Lands.” Such a unit of experience may do much 
in the way of skill development, and it may serve as the basis for a 
musical presentation to other children and parents. At the same time, 
children who sing the festival and holiday songs of other peoples must 
gain a feeling of friendliness and acquaintanceship through the knowl- 
edge that other people have songs of thanksgiving, songs for festive 
occasions, and songs of prayerfulness, just as do ihc people of the United 
States. Social learnings and music learnings can accompany each other 
under the skillful guidance of the teacher who is aware of the possibilities 
for such rich experiences. 

Music serves the child in many ways and on many occasions through- 
out the school experience. It must be freed from the confines of two or 
three brief periods of drill and allowed to become a part of the child’s 
being so that it may meet the many needs which can be served through 
music. If the time devoted to careful work in singing is looked upon by 
the children as a time to ‘ cut up,” it is doubtful that music is being prop- 
erly experienced in the regular classroom activities. 

Hartshorn has called for a balanced curriculum that will provide for 
the use of music to support many learning activities of the school pro- 
grarn, and provide, also, for adequate learnings in the subject matter of 
music. •• Neither part of the music program mentioned by Hartshorn can 
stand alone and continue to be of utmost value to children. 


Hartsbom, op. cit., p. 26 
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Frequently, valuable time is devoted to elaborate costuming and rehersals 
out of proportion to the values that accrue to children. The classroom 
teacher must not assume that children never benefit from appearances 
before groups of people, nor must she lose sight of the purpose of music 
education for children. In working with parent and community groups 
the teacher should regard as her primary obligation the provision of the 
most desirable educational experiences for children. 

A number of schools have abandoned the elaborate school operetta 
in favor of a simpler musical presentation that involves all the chfidien, 
requires little or no special costuming and uses simple scenery. In this 
manner all children benefit from the experience of appearing in an audi- 
ence situation, all the parents gain some understanding of the function 
of elementary school music, and excessive school lime is not devoted to 
a musical extravaganza with its diminishing returns with regard to edu- 
cational values. 


What Are the Outcomes oj Musical Experiences? 

The teacher of elementary school children needs to assess the effec- 
tiveness of the program in music just as she does in other school areas. 
Most of the evaluation of music learnings will be done by careful teacher 
observation. Some of the outcomes to be desired are; 

(1) Development of cficctivc singing skills. 

(2) Development of desirable music tastes. 

(3) Development of instrumental knowledge and skills. 

(4) Development of self-expression through music. 

(5) Development of knowl^ge and skills in music theory. 

(6) Application of knowledge and skills in many situations. 

(7) Effective contribution of music to the total school program.*^ 

All attempts at evaluation of the music program must be made in 
terms of the developmental approach which regards musical growth as 
highly individual, continuous in nature, and closely related to the life 
situations of children. 


EXPERIENCES IN ART 

Although there is some lack of concurrence among educators as to 
the major or minor purposes in art education, there is ample justification 


Elemeniary Eioluaihg Criteria Boston University, 1953). pp. 51-3. 
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for the existence of an adequate and meaningful program. For example, 
Scnti has offered the following reasons for art instruction in the elemen- 
tary school: 

(1) Emotional outlet aiKl release from tensions. 

(2) Social worth; educating intelligent consumers. 

(3) Recreation; provision of hobbies and leisure activities. 

(4) Appreciation of natural and man-made art. 

(5) Vocational possibilities through (he many uses of art skills.'* 

Other authorities in (his field would place a major emphasis upon the 
creative and expressional aspects of (he art experience Erdt has sug- 
gested that the goals of a good art program should include; 

(1) Fostering the growth of Creative, spiritual and appreciative 
qualities, abilities and potentialities of children. 

(2) Selecting appropriate materials so that the art program may 
meet the needs of all children. 

(3) Providing favorable circumstances for art learnings and 
competent teaching. 

(4) Giving children a deep and lasting enjo>'ment of an.'* 

An analysis which was made of a large number of curriculum guides 
in use in the larger cities of the United States has indicated that, for the 
most part, the teaching objectives in art Involve. "(1) perceptual, manip- 
ulative, and organizational Irairiing; (2) cultural appreciation; (3) crea- 
tive self-expressions; and (4) integration of art in the curriculum.”*'' 
Lanier has pointed out that curriculum guides "do not widely reflect the 
recent tends in art education thought as expressed in the literature."*' 

It seems that the thoughtful teacher will recognize that providing 
possibilities for individual pupil adjustment, social growth, and intellec- 
tual development arc important aspects of art experiences. 

The many specific objectives that may need attention in the day-to- 
day program should, of course, be formulated by children and the 
teacher as they realize a particular need. 


'* Marvel A. Senli. “Fundamental* in Art." FuitdammraU ftyr Chljrrn In Our 
Time (Ijwrenee. Kanu*. Univerdty of Kansat, I>S4J. pp. 6-7. 

** Marjaret H Fjdl. TearhJne Art In the Flemrniary Froemm (Nr*' Voik- 
Holt. Rinehart & Wlnslon. Inc- 1934). 

Vincent Lamer, The Statin erf Currenl Ohjeetive* in Art rdocaijon," 
Researth in Art Education (Kulrtown. Pa: National Art Iducation Atvxuuop 
1934). r j:6. 

ItU^ p. 127. 
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Leonard would add to the objectives proposed by Erdt and Senti, the 
following; 

1. Help the child develop dcsitaWe work habits. 

2. Provide the chUd with opportunities for development of co- 
operative, democratic attitudes in working with others in an 
atmosphere of freedom.®* 

It should be emphasized that a number of teachers may overlook the 
contributions to democratic living that are possible in the art program. 
Children who are provided a latge measure of frcedonr in their expres- 
sion through art are learning to assume many responsibilities for cooper- 
ative work habits. An example of democratic living and learning in art 
activities is the case of Joe and Bill. 

Joe and Bill wanted to use the same easel for painting. Soon they 
were engaged in an argument as to who got to the easel first. Miss L. 
asked Joe and Bill to please work out their differences so they could get 
on with their work. She told them that she could tell them what to do, but 
It was their problem and they needed to learn to handle this kind of prob- 
lem as well as learn to paint. In a few minutes Joe and Bill re-entered the 
room, smiling The boys selected different easels and the matter was 
settled. 

The philosophy of the teacher who worked with Joe and Bill was far 
broader than one that considers art experiences as being limited to 
esthetics and techniques. Some essential requirements of all school ex- 
periences which may be found in the approach of this teacher include: 

1. The development of the ability to get along well with other 
people. 

2. The skill of working with other people in solving mutual 
problems. 

3. The development of the ability to think and plan. 

4. The necessity to make individual decisions. 

5. The importance of accepting responsibility for tools and ma- 
terials and their proper use. 

6. The proper use of lime. 

7. The use of facts in solving problems. 

It would have been simpler if the teacher had told Joe and Bill which 
easels to use. In any classroom situation it is usually simpler and more 


*2 The authors are indebted to blary Leonard. Assistant Professor of Art Edu- 
cation, Ohio University, for suggestions and criticism of this section on art. 
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expedient for the teacher to make most or aJI decisions involving selec- 
tion of projects and materials, and in the solving of disputes. Such pro- 
cedures on the part of the teacher do not provide opportunities for chil- 
dren to accept personal responsibility in many situations where growth 
possibilities exist. This does not mean that the teacher abandons her 
position of leadership in the classroom or that children are expected to 
assume responsibilities beyond their maturity levels; but it does imply 
that the teacher, as she works with children in the area of art experiences, 
may provide opportunities for social and personal growth that are quite 
as valuable as mastery of techniques, and that vital “teaching” does not 
necessarily involve "telling” 


IVhat Is a Point o/ View Toward Art Education? 

It is difficult to determine nationally the nature of art education in 
the many elementao' schools; however, there is evidence that devotion 
to pattern copying apparently does not dominate the teacher's approach 
to art instruction in a number of classrooms But it seems that the over- 
all arc program suffers to the extent that adult standards of performance 
and imitation influence the art experiences of children. As was pointed 
out earlier in this chapter, the importance of creative expression by the 
individual child has come lo be recognized by authorities in this area. 

Each child's work will be representative of his own capacity j 7 he is 
not held to adult standards of performance. The teacher may keep open 
the way for continual child growth in art when she accepts the child's 
work as indicative of himself rather than as being satisfactory or failing 
on an adult scale of performance. The teacher who presses the child to 
produce a result which is not his own but a representation of what adults 
think is good art is only preventing the child from expressing his own 
feelings and abilities through art. In such a learning situation, growth in 
art is hindered more than helped. 

A first grade teacher who was showing samples of the pupils’ art work 
to a group of adults remarked, “Of course, 1 always tell them what I want 
them to draw, and I usually have a picture to show them so they can get 
the idea.” On another occasion a student teacher tearfully reported the 
results cf her an activity lhas: 


The second grade children had Kad a fanciful story about fairies, 
trolls, and elves. Since St. Patricks Day was near the children agreed that 
il would be fun to draw the fabulous Irish Leprechaun. The student 
teacher and children observed that no one had ever seen a Leprechaun, so 
It was hard lo tell what one would look like. No matter what each child 
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would draw to represent the Leprechaun, no one could say that it wasn't 
a good representation 

At this point, the supervising teacher intersened with a picture of a 
leprechaun that she had placed in her files some years ago. Now the 
children would have something “to go on." 

One does not need to guess as to the results of this second grade art 
activity. All of the pupil drawings were facsimiles of the handy model 
which was supplied by the supervising teacher, and the student teacher’s 
attempt to foster creative and imaginative art expression went for nought. 
Lowenfeld has suggested that one of the main sources of dilliculty for the 
teacher is the “discrepancy between his own way of thinVing and experi- 
encing and that of his pupils — In the example just cited, the supwr- 
vising teacher permitted her own expectancies to dominate the activity, 
and imaginative and chitd-hke expression was subdued. The teacher will 
serve the purposes of art education best when she provides the materials 
and the classroom settings for art cxfiericnces and permits the child to 
create freely as he desires and is able. If art expression is to be viewed 
within the context of other human behavior, then Us developmental 
nature must be accepted, since all children will not be equally ready and 
capable of using the same art tnatetials in the same manner. 

Many elementary school teachers continue to stress the craftsman- 
ship and design aspect of art. Balance, design, color, and size taVc up n 
great amount of the art program in many schools. Yet Kuscl has slated 
that craftsmanship and design are the concerns of adult art rather than 
child art.** He has proposed that child art depends up^n an •unhindered 
spontaneity for crcativencss. that the consciousness of technique only 
hampers spontaneity and deadens the result.** 

Art as a product. It may be some lime before teachers and others 
differentiate between art as a product or result of individual activity and 
art as individual expxMience of value primarily to the individual who is 
“doing.” This is particularly pertinent at the elementary school level 
where few persons expect to find the rare or picrfectly-creatcd art objects 
usually found in museums. The very heart of the art program in the 
elementary school is the provision of opportunities for the child to grow 


23 Viktor Lowenfeld, Creaitve and Ateniat Crowil, (New York- The Macmillan 
Co . 1952), p. 57. 

2« Heinz Kusel, "Sponuneity or Prescriptionr* School Arts. 56 (May, 1957). 
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naiurdtly in his understanding of self and surroundings and to accept the 
freedom to express himself through many media. The result or product 
of such expressional activity is not of great importance except as the 
child feels its importance. Too often one may overhear some teachers 
and parents alike discussing the results of child art work, rather than 
devoting their thoughts to the experiences which must be included in 
the art program. Thus, one may find emphasis upon art exhibits and 
contests wherein the child-artist may see his work rejected or rated 
poorly on the basis of an evaluation (hat is meaningless to the child. 

One of the authors once worked with a second grade teacher who 
always “touched up” the pupil art work that was to be sent to the county 
fair exhibit. There were those occasions when a child could hardly rec- 
ognize his own work after the retouching. There seems to be little rela- 
tion between the award-^vlng art contests and development of art 
expression. 

What Are the Experiences of the Art Program? 

There is actually little or no reason, aside from the child's maturity, 
for limiting the types of activities and materials wherein children may 
work in a creative manner. Children of elementary school age must work 
with materials and tools which they can effectively control. For example, 
the eight-year-old would encounter considerable difficulty using the 
chisels necessary for carving ebony. 

Aside from the physical limitations involved in the selection of ma- 
terials and activities for the child, the teacher would do well to provide 
for experiences in using many media of art expression. Some of the art 
experiences suitable for elementary school children are: 

(1) Painting with water colors, tempera or powder paint, and 
finger paint. 

(2) Working with clay. 

(3) Drawing with crayons, charcoals, and pencils. 

(4) Working with paper; cutting, papier mache, pasting, collages, 
sculpture and the like. 

(5) Carving of soap, wood, and plaster. 

(6) Stenciling. 

(7) Printing with wood, potatoes, fingers, sponge, and linoleum. 

(8) Weaving and sewing. 

(9) W’ood construction. 
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In planning the art program for the elementary school the teacher 
may question how much freedom should be permitted the children in 
the selection of materials and activities. There should be no doubt in the 
teacher’s mind as to the necessity for deciding what materials and ex- 
periences should be introduced to chfldren. The fact that the teacher 
suggests the particular activity or activities does not need to block indi- 
vidual initiative in expression through a certain medium. For example, 
the teacher who may plan for pupil experience with water colors may 
suggest seasonal scenes, animal scenes, and the like. The child may 
select freely in order to express himself as he chooses. On the other hand, 
the teacher may begin a penod of work in paper cutting with these 
instructions: "We are going to use white paper cutouts on a black back- 
ground, and our figures will be two Pilgrims and a turkey." Such an 
approach to an experience m paper cutting is little more creative than 
using stencils to obtain the results. 

One research study has found that there is wide agreement among 
art teachers as to the importance of including clay work, tempera paint- 
ing, colored paper work, colored chalk activities and experiences with 
crayons. There is also corresponding agreement that least essential are 
experiences with leather, silk screen printing, plastics, photographic 
materials and oil paint.^* It is interesting to note that the media which 
demand greater technical knowledge and tend to result in more perma- 
nent products are rated low, whereas the simpler media which provide 
valuable experiences in the doing rather than In creating a lasting product 
are rated high. This does not mean that plastics should never be used as 
an art medium in the elementary school; rather, it indicates that the 
teacher think carefully through the purposes and pupil benefits involved 
before deciding upon the use of any particular medium. 

Each child, provided with the necessary instructions for handling the 
materials at hand, must have the freedom to proceed with the production 
of something that is his own. The child wilt acquire skill in handling the 
various materials as he uses them, and more important, he will maintain 
his feelmg of self-expression. The challenge which confronts the teacher 
in providing leadership in the arts may be expressed in this statement: 
“The teacher must know when and how much direction should be given 
to the child in the techniques of art expression in order that the individ- 
ual’s creative enthusiasm be strengthened rather than frustrated.” 


*8 Research in Art Education. Manual Barkan, ed. (Kulztown. Pa-: National 
Art Education Association, 1954), pp. 97-9. 
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How Are Techniques and Appreciation Taught? 

The teacher in the elementary school gives instruction and guidance 
in the use of the techniques for which the child has reasonable need. 
The needs of the six-year-old with regard to the methods of working with 
clay are comparatively unsophisticated. The first grade youngster may 
observe that the poster paint which he has applied to a clay bowl does 
not provide a durable finish. This is not, however, a pressing problem 
with the six-year-old, although it may be a serious matter with the sixth 
grade child. Thus, the sixth grade child may need instruction in prepar- 
ing his clay product for glazing and firing, whereas the six-year-oId does 
not experience that need. Over thirty years ago one writer summarized 
the role of technique and form in art education in these words; 

Art ceases to be art — if any form or technique, no matter how good, 
is imposed from without fn olher words, an ceases to be art if it fails to 
grow out of the child's own expression and feeling of need as they lead on 
to higher levels of appreciation and control.^^ 

Just as it is futile and unrewarding to present phonetic rules to five- 
year-olds, so it is useless and even damaging to teach techniques of art 
expression before the child has developed to the stage where such in- 
struction is needed and understandable. As Mathias has pointed out, 
“Training is harmful when it precedes the development of the power to 
be trained.’’** 

Logan has suggested that the term, art appreciation could well be 
discarded because it has become far loo limited in its connotation.” 
The popular concept of art appreciation has too frequently been involved 
with rare works of art which are located in a European museum, and has 
been based on the assumption that few people are capable of appreciat- 
ing “good” art.*® 

The teacher needs to think of art “appreciation" from at least two 
points of view: one toward the child’s day-to-day contacts with color, 


Margaret Mathias, The Beginnings of Art in the Public Schools (Charles 
Sctibtiet’s Sotis, 1924), p. ix. 

Frederick M Logan, Groteih of Art in American Schools (New York. 
Harper & Row, Publishers. 1955), p. 44. 

Ibid. 
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In planning the art program for the elementary school the teacher 
may question how much freedom should be permitted the children in 
the selection of materials and activities. There should be no doubt in the 
teacher’s mind as to the necessity for deciding what materials and ex- 
periences should be introduced to children. The fact that the teacher 
suggests the particular activity or activities docs not need to block indi- 
vidual initiative in expression through a certain medium. For example, 
the teacher who may plan for pupil experience with water colors may 
suggest seasonal scenes, animal scenes, and the like. The child may 
select freely in order to express himself as he chooses. On the other hand, 
the teacher may begin a period of v\ork in paper cutting with these 
instructions; ‘AVe arc going to use white paper cutouts on a black back- 
ground, and our figures will be two Pilgrims and a turkey.” Such an 
approach to an experience in paper cutting is little more creative than 
using stencils to obtain the results. 

One research study has found that there is « ide agreement among 
art teachers as to the importance of including clay work, tempera paint- 
ing. colored paper work, colored chalk activities and experiences with 
crayons. There is also corresponding agreement that least essential arc 
experiences with leather, silk screen printing, plasties, photographic 
materials and oil paint.’" It is interesting to note that the media which 
demand greater technical knowledge and lend to result in more perma- 
nent products are rated low, whereas the simpler media which provide 
valuable experiences in the doing rather than in creating a lasting product 
are rated high. This docs not mean that plastics should never be used as 
an art medium in the elementary school; rather, it indicates that the 
teacher think carefully through the purposes and pupil benefits involved 
before deciding upon the use of any particular medium. 

Each child, provided with the necessary instructions for handling the 
materials at hand, must have the freedom to proceed with the production 
of something that is his own. The child will acquire skill in handling the 
various materials as he uses them, and more important, he will maintain 
his feeling of self-expression. The challenge which confronts the teacher 
in providing leadership in the arts may be expressed in this statement: 
“The teacher must know when and how much direction should be given 
to the child in the techniques of art expression in order that the individ- 
ual s creative enthusiasm be strengthened rather than frustrated." 


2® Research in An Educaiion, Manual Barkan, ed (Kutztoun Pa.; National 
Art Education Association, t954X pp- 97-9. 
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How Are Techniques and Appreciation Taught? 

The teacher in the elementary school gives instruction and guidance 
in the use of the techniques for which the child has reasonable need. 
The needs of the six-year-old with regard to the methods of working with 
clay are comparatively unsophisticated. The first grade younpter may 
observe that the poster paint which he has applied to a clay bowl does 
not provide a durable finish. This is not, however, a pressing proWern 
with the six-year-old, although it may be a serious matter with the sixth 
grade child. Thus, the sixth grade child may need instruction m 
ing his clay product for glazing and firing, whereas the six-year-old does 
not experience that need Over thirty years ago one writer summarized 
the role of technique and form in art education in these wor s. 


Art ceases to be art— if any form or technique, no matter how good, 
is imposed from without In other words, art ceases to be art if it fails to 
grow out of the child's own expression and feeling of need as they lead on 
to higher levels of appreciation and control 


Just as it is futile and unrewarding to present phonetic rules to five- 
year-olds. so it is useless and even damaging to teach tec niques o ar 
expression before the child has developed to the stage w ere sue in 
struction is needed and understandable. As Mathias has poin e ou , 
“Training is harmful when it precedes the development of the power to 
be trained.”** . n k 

Logan has suggested that the term, art appreciation could well be 
discarded because it has become far too limited in its connotation. 
The popular concept of art appreciation has too frequently been invo ve 
with rare works of art which are located in a European museum, and has 
been based on the assumption that few people are capab e o apprecia 
ing “good” art.*” 

Hie teacher needs to think ot art "appreciation” from at least two 
points of view; one toward the child's day-to-day contacts with color. 


rrM.te.rrl M.thl.s. T*r Preiantee. <•! 1,1 (a it., «l,'c Sd.oct, (Cb.tirs 
Scribner’s Sons, 1924), p. ix. 

r'Fr'rdrtkk M. Loem. Cmri/. of ia -ta.rr.raa Sdmh (New York; 
Harper A Row, Publishers, 1955), p. 44. 
so Ibid. 
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form, and design of clothing, furniture, buildings and the like; the other 
toward the child's awareness of the contribution of the great artists and 
architects. This outlook on art appreciation docs not limit enjoyment of 
natural and man-made beauty to a few cultured people; it brings appre- 
ciation within the experiences of most people. Appreciation must be 
approached from the developmental point of view; children will grow 
toward an awareness of the beauty in things about them as they gain 
experience in working with various art materials and from observing the 
characteristics of art expression. 

Lowenfeld has stated that one must know something of the subject 
matter and the means of expression used by the artist before one can 
begin to appreciate a particular piece of art.** This is particularly perti- 
nent when the teacher views the art work of the child. She must know 
something of the child's subject matter. This depends, of course, upon a 
knowledge of his background. She must also understand his use of the 
medium of expression.** 

It is doubtful that the art appreciation class is effective if it deals 
solely with ancient and rare art objects, and if it is not a part of the 
child's personal experience with art materials. The child who has worked 
with water colors may, when 13 or 14 years of age, appreciate a well 
done water color. The child who has experienced the use of color, bal- 
ance and design rnay see beauty in the Parthenon, and it is to be hoped 
that the teacher will call attention to the aesthetic values of certain build- 
mgs m the child's own community. Children will appreciate the work of 
others as they have experiences themselves in working with various art 


It does not seem too utilitarian to hope that children may become, 
as a result of art experience, discerning and aesthetic in selection of 
clothing, setting of tableware, arranging the furniture in a room, or plan- 
ning a poster display for the school corridor. At any rate, the teacher 
must recognize that appreciation must come from within the child; it 
“ well-planncd art program over the years, but it cannot 
teacher ™ "’hich is cast on the child by a well-meaning 


Horn May A,: Be Related to Other School Experiences? 
and j™’’ I" language arts, science, social studies 

dbra™ ““ ““ 'aP''“inn. Posters, nrurals, 

droranras and con struct, ons may be ot ,alue in the development of n unit 


II °P- ■ PP- 17^. 
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on Mexico, or fanning, or any other area in social studies. Art abilities 
are applied in such instances. 

Creation of scenery for the dramatization of a favorite story calls for 
art expression. Construction may come to the foreground in building a 
puppet theater, an African village, or a classroom store. Class murals 
which arc planned by several groups of pupils may depict certain events 
in history or present science information such as the various eras in man- 
kind’s biological development. Such activities should serve the purpose 
of clarifying any given concept through pictorial illustration, and should 
also serve to further the puiposes of art education. It is a false assump- 
tion that suggests that art education can be adequately served through 
the incidental functional approach in all areas of learning. Children must 
have the time to experiment with art media and to express themselves in 
painting, drawing, or whatever, without concern for the result being 
acceptable as a mural or class display. 

The classroom teacher can serve the art education of the child best 
when she recognizes the difference between the use of art materials in 
functional projects and the creative use of art materials by the individual 
child as he reveals a ceriain concept of self and surrounding through an 
art medium. Both have a place in the school program, but they are not 
identical in purpose, and (he teacher may approach them in somewhat 
different manners. 


What Is the Role of the Teacher in Art Education? 

Much of the material of this chapter has been concerned with the 
role of the teacher in the art education of the child. This section shall 
serve to point out the importance of classroom teaching, cooperating 
with the art specialist (if one is available in the school system), and, in 
general, the teacher’s having some knowledge with respect to art materi- 
als, techniques, and child development. 

Some persons have decided that since art is individual expression it 
is unnecessary to do anything in the way of guidance of children beyond 
providing paint, brush, and paper. The teacher who has studied her 
pupils is in a position to know when various individuals are ready to 
benefit from suggestions. To the fifth grade child who has trouble show- 
ing movement in his baseball game scene, she may suggest that he spend 
a few minutes carefully watching the pitcher or the batter. She may sug- 
gest that the child-artist observe the movement of arms and legs by the 
ball players. 

It should be apparent that the child must be aware of and work within 
some limits and controls in creative art expression. However, the limits 
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and controls should derive from the capacities and developmental levels 
of children and from the physical aspects of the learning environment 
rather than from teacher-dommatcd selection of those activities she likes. 
Since it is hardly feasible for the third grade child to work with hard 
woods in carving or construction, the instructor should recognize that 
materials to be used do set limits and pose problems in terms of the 
physical strength of the child. 

Developing art expression. Another responsibility of the teacher is 
that of stimulating and guiding evaluation of growth in art expression. 
This is most effectively accomplished by applying techniques of individ- 
ual and group objectives and outcomes. The art product of the child 
should be evaluated in terms of the progress that he as an individual is 
making, and not how well he is competing with other children. Great 
care must be taken in the evaluation phase, inasmuch as a poor approach 
may well stifle individual creativity and result in all children striving to 
duplicate the “master copy" that the teacher wants. 

The teacher provides leadership in art activities as she docs in other 
learning activities: by being familiar with the nature and characteristics 
of child growth and development, child interests, and the child needs in 
creative expression. 


Kusel has suggested that many teachers find it simpler to dictate 
exactly what the children will do in each art “period,” inasmuch as care- 
study of children and much pre-planning is necessary if the art ex- 
perience is to be individually creative and developmental.*'' At the other 
eiltems ij the leachcr who makes the ait experienee eomplelely open- 
ended with few beneBls of eompelent teacher guidance. Neither eitteme 
IS desirable. 

Opportunities for creative art expression may be provided by the 
teacher at various times throughout the week. There is no reason why 
c ay, crayons, paint, and other materials cannot be accessible for use 
m "■“1' “'ooking" for something 

be made”'^'^^ ** reading must be the only “free” choice to 


P=""<s 'o understand 

and accept he child s art ejptession. In some situations this may be her 

Z w “uT”’ "" ““ “ '•in*rsn«en teacher, 

who was confronted by a mother who didn’t want her child bringing 
home any more of those hideous clay things" because they were crumbly 
and messed up the house. In another situation the teacher may counsel 
the parent regarding the ciilicat remarks of an older brother or sister 


Kusel, op. cti., pp. 23-4. 
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when the child proudly presents a picture that no one understands. 
Following is an example of the way one teacher worked with parents on 
this problem; 

Miss Long, a first grade teacher, used a portion of the room parents’ 
meeting for discussion of the importance of parental and sibling attitudes 
m the creative development of the child She pointed out that parents 
who insist upon the child's colonng and painting objects that always look 
like something that someone else has already created are really helping 
the child to become a good mimic but arc hindering the child's personal 
creative development. 

Miss Long suggested that it is just as simple and far more rewarding 
to ask the child. *‘Do you want to tell me about your picture?" as it is to 
asfc, "U’hat IS this picture you have drawn"^ She helped parents under- 
stand that the young child may apply paint on paper with nothing m mind 
except to see w hat various colors look like— much as adults may “doodle" 
idly as they listen to an address- 

Lowenfeld has delineated the crucial position of the parent as one 
who can do much to free the child for creative expression or to restrain 
and inhibit the child's individual development in this area.^* It is difficult, 
if not impossible, to achieve optimum creative conditions with the child 
whose parents do not understand that the expression rather than the 
result is of the utmost concern to the child artist. 

Effective working relationships between parents, teachers, and chil- 
dren may be fostered through the occasional room meeting where the 
art experiences of children may be discussed with quite as much justifi- 
cation as any other learning experiences of children. This is an area 
where teacher leadership is greatly needed. 

Olson has set forth a number of desirable characteristics of the per- 
son who teaches art. They includc. 

1. Experience in working creatively with various media. 

2. Ability to identify self with pupil needs, goals, and stages of 
development. 

3. Sufficient psychological insight to help the student reinforce 
the experience he b attempting to represent. 

4. A broad background of information about art forms, the 
history of art and its social function. 

5. Knowledge of students and the social and economic forces of 
the world they live in. 


Viktor Lov-enfeld, Vonr Child and Hh Art (New York. The Macmillan Co , 

1954). 
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6. A capacity for appreciating individual differences and accept- 
ing them as essentially good for the social group. 

7. Realization that ideas may be expressed in a variety of ways.^® 

It may be readily seen that there are many characteristics of the 
good art teacher which are essentials for ail effective teachers. The 
teacher who conceives her responsibilities and opportunities in art ex- 
pression as encompassing more than pattern copying and identical activi- 
ties for every child has taken an important first step toward enriching 
leadership in the classroom. 

The teacher provides valuable leadership in the art experiences of 
children as she encourages surroundings in the school room and in the 
home that are conducive to personal creativity on the part of the chil- 
dren. This she conceives to be as important as the materials, techniques, 
and tangible results of the art program. Effective integration of art ex- 
periences into the over-all program is best obtained when the classroom 
teacher senses the need for. and hence provides, opportunities for the 
expression of ideas through the art media in a variety of school situations. 
In this respect, the art specialist cannot replace the classroom teacher as 
the key person in the art experiences of children. Nor can the classroom 
teacher properly abdicate this responsibility to an art specialist. Working 
cooperatively with art supervisors and consultants, the classroom teacher 
can prepare herself for the vital role of leadership in the art program of 
the elementary school. 

JVhat is the place of handwork in the pro$ram? The experiences pro- 
vided in the handwork program in the elementary school program are 
actually closely related to art experiences, and in many instances are 
considered part of the art program. The major points of differences be- 
tween the art activities and the handwork activities have to do with the 
manipulative forms of work and the materials and tools used. Some per- 
sons have argued that the handwork program is noncreative, whereas the 
art program is oriented toward individual creative expression. The 
former point should not be considered in the practice of the elementary 
school, because there is room for creative expression in handwork 
experiences. 

Newkirk has suggested that the handwork program in the elementary 
school has three primary objectives: 

1. To give the child an objective medium for expressing his ideas. 

2. To provide the child with a manipulative form of creative 
leisure-time expression. 


*5 John W Olson, “The An Teacher," TMi U An Education (Kistzlown, 
Nauonal Art Education Association. 1951), pp. 87-103. 
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3. To acquaint the child with a variety of construction materials 
and to develop handiness with common tools.®* 

It may be observed that the objectives listed for the handwork pro- 
gram are not vastly diflerent from the objectives of the elementary school 
program as set forth earlier in this chapter. The omission by Newkirk 
of the objective of acquiring aesthetic understandings may be a signifi- 
cant difference, although the handwork aaivities of the child should 
contribute to his desire for good form and sound construction which are 
qualities of appreciation. 

Handwork 3cti\’i(ies should not be considered to be art experiences 
when they are confined to pattern work, teacher-prescribed designs and 
construction, and other similar activities where the emphasis is upon 
duplication rather than creative expression. For example, when the chil- 
dren are asked to make nut cups for the P. T. A. tea, the activity may 
well be handwork without the creative elements of art expression. On the 
other hand, the construction of the diorama depicting a colonial scene 
may involve creative pupil expression as well as handwork skills. 

Handwork activities are to be regarded as contributing to the many 
learning experiences of (he school program and are least effective when 
isolated from the work in science, social studies and other areas. New- 
kirk lists some of the handwork activities that may be included in the 
elementary school program: 

(1) Book and paper making 

(2) Cooking 

(3) Dioramas 

(4) Leather tooling 

(5) Maps and charts 

(6) Marionettes 

(7) Metalworking 

(8) Sewing 

(9) Weaving 

(10) Models, apparatus, and musical instruments.*® 

The classroom teacher can work most effectively with children when 
she considers handwork as a means to an end rather than an end in itself, 
and when she recognizes that certain handcraft activities do not meet 
the needs of children for creative expression. There is a legitimate place 


** Louis V. Newkirk, Integrated Hoadwork for Elementary Schools (New York: 
Silver Burdette Co, 1940). p. 5. 
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for handcraft activities that are not oriented toward creative expression, 
but the teacher should also provide opportunities for creative handwork. 
If there is a danger in the use of manuals and pattern books for hand- 
craft instruction, it is that the teacher may permit this to dominate the 
total art program, and m such instances, creative art expression is lost. 


SUMMARY 

The experiences of the elementary school child in art and music 
should serve to provide (1) outlets for creative expression, (2) oppor- 
tunities to acquire and develop the skills that are appropriate for the 
child’s use, and (3) understandings and appreciation of the contributions 
of art and music to human society. 

A rather common tendency among teachers in the past has been to 
treat art and music education as subject matter to be learned rather than 
experiences to be incorporated by the individual child as his development 
and capacity permit. A modern approach to music and art education is 
based upon the beliefs that (1) all individuals will benefit personally from 
music and art, (2) all individuals have something to “say” through music 
and art, although it may not be unusual or important to others, and (3) 
art and music do not provide legitimate areas of competition for children 
of elementary school age. 

Music and art may cffecllvely supplement other areas of learning 
because they are naturally interwoven with human experiences. Music 
and an education is not left to an incidental approach, however, because 
each area requires and deseix-es careful planning and competent teach- 
ing to be effectively incorporated Into the child’s learning experiences. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES AND PROBLEMS 

1. Have a committee of four or five students interview a number of ele- 
mentary school teachers to find out how they provide for creative experiences 
in art and music The committee may word the question along these lines- 
“Do you provide for creative experiences in music and art? If so, how do you 
go about i(?“ The committee should report its findings to the class 

2. Develop a suggested list of social studies in which creative art work 
could be effectively used. Develop a list of activities in the social studies in 
which art techniques may be used, though not necessarily in a creative 
manner. 
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3. Plan a well-rounded music program for any grade le\el in the elemen- 
tary school. Be sure that you have provided a range of experiences, a bal- 
anced program, and have considered principles of child development. 

4. The local Bird Watcher’s Club has as).ed the sixth grade to provide 
table decorations for their monthly dinner meetings throughout the year. A 
group of three or four students should role play the sixth grade teachers and 
present their reactions to such a project. 

5. The class should arrange to visit several elementary school classrooms 
to observe evidences of creative and non-creative handwork. The observations 
should be the subject of discussion 

6. What are some wa>s in which the art program can help develop good 
work habits without stifling creative work? Why is the art activity an excellent 
place to provide for growth in cooperative work habits and attitudes'’ 
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Teacher Leadership in 
Developing Health, 
Physical, and Safety 
Education 

INTRODUCTION 

An aspect of national Wc which has received steadily tnereasmg affen* 
lion since the turn of the century has been the physical welfare of all 
citizens with particular emphasis upon the needs of school children. Tlic 
two devastating wars which occurred during the first half of this century 
placed a spotlight upon the health needs and physical shortcomings of 
vast numbers of young men of military age. An awareness of the impor- 
tance of good community health practices has emerged as a result of, 
or in conjunction with, the presence of dangerous diseases such as tuber- 
culosis, poliomyelitis, typhoid feter. and other illnesses which may 
spread because of inadequate sanitation practices and low nutritional 
levels m the community and nation 

Mental illnesses, which occur in higher incidence than all other forms 
of disabling illnesses, hast brought to the attention of the American 
people the vital import of cmolionai stability, persona! adjustment, and 
social competence that iend> to promote mental health in the individual. 

With (he advent of the machine age and the presenre of power equip- 
ment in olTicc, home, and factory, there has been an increasing drain 
on the nation’s economy tn terms of human and material loss due to 
accidents. The terrible maiming and loss of lives on the nation’s high- 
ways arc aWributed to the absence of necessary safety practices by the 
automobile driver rather than to the curvxs and hills of the highways on 
which men drive. 

In almost every instance of challenge tn the nation’s welfare, 
whether it come from physically unfit soldiers, from threat of epidemic. 
or from loss of life and limb through accident, the question is raised. 
■'NTiat is the responsibility of the schools in these mattersT' This ques- 
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tion has been considered by most classroom teachers who have worked 
with children who were poorly nourished, inadequately clothed, or ill. 

NSTiat IS the role of the school and the teacher in guiding the child 
toward a wholesome concept of his own body and its requirements? 
What is the purpose of a planned playground program, and where does 
the teacher fit into such a program? Wlrat can the school and the teacher 
do to help children build attitudes toward the safe use of toys, small 
machines and vehicles so that they will be safety conscious as children 
and, later, as adults? 

The many aspects of the school's responsibilities with respect to the 
continuing physical welfare of children are represented in Figure XVII. 
It may readily be seen that instruction in physiology no longer makes up 
the sum and substance of the program. To the end that children may live 
and learn more effectively, both in and out of school, the range of the 
school’s concerns for children is ever widening. The school cannot expect 
to carry these responsibilities atone, and the cooperation and assbtance 
of the members of the community ate necessary if an effective yob is to 
be done. 


FICURE XVII 
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It is the purpose of this chapter to provide some guidelines which 
may be used in the planning and UnplienM;n.ta.(.van of a cl^*.STOOWk approach 
to effective health, safety, and physical education. It is no less important 
to the individual than to the national community that health, safety, and 
physical fitness be proper concerns of the tcachen and the schools. Obvi- 
ously, the prevalence of high nutritional standards and desirable health 
and safety practices cannot be achieved by legislative action alone, but 
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must result from the practices, knowledge and attitudes of the individual 
members of society. It is in this area that the school must fulfill its role. 


HEALTH EDUCATION IN THE MODERN SCHOOL 

During the latter part of the nineteenth century the responsibility of 
the school in matters pertaining to the health of its pupils was confined 
primarily to providing classrooms that were properly ventilated and in- 
suring a safe supply of drinking water. Health officefs in some of the 
larger communities checked the school buildings for elementary health 
conditions. In the period following the 1920's large numbers of school 
systems began to perceive the nature of an inclusive health education 
program that would be concerned with the health maintenance and health 
improvement of the children. 

JVhai Is the Modern Concept of Health Education? 

A modem approach to health education is oriented toward develop* 
iflg attitudes, providing necessary information, and encouraging desir- 
able health practices toward the end that the individual accepts responsi- 
bility for his own physical well-being insofar as he is able. This is in 
contrast to an older approach to health education which was directed 
toward supervision, inspection, and lecturing. 

Today, it is commonly recognized by people in education, and in 
public health services, that knowledge about the human body and infor- 
mation about disease control do not necessarily result in the desired 
kinds of individual behavior. The attitudes with which the individual 
regards the care of his body, the selection of his diet, and the preventive 
measures to be taken in disease control are quite as important as (he 
possession of knowledge about the fundament^s of healthful living. 

NVheatley and Hallock have emphasized that no child can be kept 
healthy and safe solely as a result of what parents, teachers and physi- 
cians plan and do for him; nor can a child relieve himself of existing 
defects merely by possessing and practiciag good health rules,* The 
child must be guided toward a recognition and awareness of his own re- 
sponsibility for behavior conducive to pood health, and such guidance b 
indeed one of the most challenging tasks which the teacher encounters. 
The school health program most accept a mutual responsibility with the 


iCeorpe X(. WheatUy and Grace T. Hattock, fteatih Odsenaiion of School 
Childten (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. Inc., 1956). p. 10. 
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tion has been considered by most classroom teachers who have worked 
with children who were poorly nourished, inadequately clothed, or ill. 

What IS the role of the school and the teacher in guiding the child 
toward a wholesome concept of his own body and its requirements? 
What is the purpose of a planned playground program, and where docs 
the teacher fit into such a program? What can the school and the teacher 
do to help children build attitudes toward the safe use of toys, small 
machines and vehicles so that they will be safety conscious as children 
and, later, as adults? 

The many aspects of the school's responsibilities with respect to the 
continuing physical welfare of children arc represented in Figure XVII. 
It may readily be seen that instruction in physiology no longer makes up 
the sum and substance of the program. To the end that children may live 
and learn more effectively, both in and out of school, the range of the 
school’s concerns for children is ever widening. The school cannot expect 
to carry these responsibilities alone, and the cooperation and assistance 
of the members of the community are necessary if an effective job is to 
be done. 
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It is the purpose of this chapter to provide some guidelines which 
may be used in the planning and implenientalion of a classroom approach 
to effective health, safety, and physical education. It is no less important 
to the individual than to the national community that health, safety, and 
physical fitness be proper concerns of the teachers and the schools. Obvi- 
ously, the prevalence of high nutritional standards and desirable health 
and safety practices cannot be achieved by legislative action alone, but 
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citizenry will work together in a uiuted effort toward providing better 
conditions of personal and community health. 


iVfiat Are Some Trends in Health Instruction? 

It is not easy to determine the exact status of health education in all 
of the elementary schools in the nation or in any one state A survey of 
the recommendations of authorities in this area indicates that the empha- 
sis is to be placed upon a practical approach to the study of the health 
problems of the child, and the older practice of studying physiology as an 
end in itself is no longer thought to be proper for the elementary school 
child. 

State and local curriculum planning groups have provided evidence 
through curriculum guides and courses of study that indicates that a 
much more informal yet meaningful approach is being made to health 
education, generally The Nebraska Guide recommends that health edu- 
cation instruction. 

1. Grow out of the child’s needs and experiences 

2. Use all available instructional materials and activities rather 
than one textbook exclusively. 

3. Include definite attempts to develop good health attitudes and 
habits on the part of the child. 

4. Provide for continuous evaluation of health practices and 
conditions of pupils and school personnel. 

5. Relate experiences in health education with other areas of the 
school program where this is proper.* 

Walker has suggested that. 

Programs of mstruetjon which associate the child and his intercsis 
with his personal health needs and with community, home, and school 
health needs bnng to him an ever-widening understanding of heatih 
problems and his relationship to them The teacher and the pupils plan 
the kind of educational espcncnccs which, at dilTcrenl grade levels, help 
to desefop this undcnlandmg ’ 

From this statement it may be seen that (he health education program 
must follow the same basic principles that foster effective learnings in 
other school areas. 


*/< Guide for Lxaluaiint end Sthtaxia G-ttmentary Sthiuxlx (lin- 

coln. NshrasVa State Department of i'.ducation. 1955). pp 25-7. 

*fleften Waller, Utohh in the Edementary Srktxd tSew VoeL- The ttoiutd 
Ihess Co. 1955). p. 121. 
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parents and certain community agencies for observation of the physical 
condition of the child and for instituting the action necessary to bring 
about remedy and relief of any corrective defects. 

In the modern health program the objectives are multiple and go far 
beyond traditional methods of lecture and recitation. They include: 

1. Development of proper attitudes and behavior in mental and 
physical health 

2. Provision of a healthful school environment. 

3. Observation of the health status of children. 

4. Action directed toward diagnosis and remedy of existing 
defects. 

5. Instruction in the care of the body and practice of behavior 
that is conducive to good health. 

Why Is There a Need to Improve Health Learning Experiences? 

It is doubtful that teachers and parents will ever see the day when 
the health practices and conditions of any community do not deserve 
attention and improvement. Although certain threats to the physical 
welfare of children have diminished such diseases as scarlet fever and 
whooping cough, there are constant threats from diseases which attack 
highly organized civilizations. For example, the great loss of time caused 
by the common cold and by digestive disturbances are still challenging 
problems to persons concerned with the health of children. 

Adequate nutrition, sufhclent rest, care of the teeth, bodily cleanli- 
ness and a host of other health fundamentals must be contained in the 
program of health education. Inasmuch as it has been accepted by many 
persons in the field of health education that each child is, in the final 
analysis, his own guardian of mental and physical health, there is an 
apparent need for a program that will go beyond the memorizing and 
reciting stage. 

The school must be concerned with the total fitness of the child to 
participate in the learning activities of the school. The interest which 
the teacher has in the physical welfare of each child does not imply that 
the school is trying to do too many things for the pupils. Perhaps a 
closer home and school relationship is essential if the home is to bear 
the responsibility for safeguarding the child's health. In far too many 
situations, it seems that parents do not sense or accept the responsibility 
or realize the urgency of the child's physical well-being Whatever the 
case may be in one community or another, the need persists for effective 
teaching and learning in the health program to the end that a healthier 
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1. Understanding and care o{ oneself (structure, function, and 
hygiene). 

2. Safety and first aid. 

3. Nutrition. 

4. Efiects of exercise. 

5. Control of communicable diseases and community health and 
sanitation. 

The subject matter of health education should be related in every con- 
ceivable instance to the daily life of the child In this manner the atti- 
tudes, habits, and information essential fo healthful living will become 
a part of the child. 

The Health Guide for Idaho* provides suggested units of study to be 
taught in each of the elementary grades with about six weeks time being 
provided for each umt. The I.os Angeles City Schools provide a guide’ 
for elementary teachers which approaches health education from the 
standpoint of common experiences and problems of children. For exam- 
ple, in the area of mental health, some of the problems which arc sug- 
gested are: 


1. How can children learn to get along with others and make 
friends? 

2. How can children learn to understand the possible causes of 
other people’s behavior? 

3. How can children learn to grow up in their behavior as they 
get older?* 

Similar problems arc listed for the areas of nutrition and general physical 
health. 

The Santa Cruz guide suggests a diversified approach to the leaching 
of health and recommends the following methods: 


1. Problem-solving 

2. Socio-drama 

3. Demonstration 

4. Buzz session 

5. Games 


6. Pupil-conducted surveys 

7. Popil-wrilten plays and stories 

8. Tests 

9. Open-end interviews 

10. Current events.* 


* Idaho Study Guide in II faith (Bense, Idaho' State Deparunent of nducalion.J 
'^Experiences In /lealth Educanon (l^ Angeler City School District. 195}). 

rp. 31-4}. 

'Ibid. 

• Ilealih Guide for Elementary Schools (Sanu Crui. Calif.; Santa Crux Couniy 
School Dht. 1952). p. J7. 
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As to the organization of health instruction, it appears that many 
schools follow an incidental approach in the primary grades with a 
formal, regularly scheduled class period allotted in the middle and upper 
grades/ The practice of alternating health education and science on an 
every-other-day plan or on a semester basis is not recommended as being 
effective as it seems to presume that the child’s health problems will 
occur only twice a week or during one semester of the year. Obviously, 
a rigidly scheduled health education program suggests a “bookish” ap- 
proach rather than a dynamic approach to health learnings, and will tend 
to place the experiences of children at a distance from their actual health 
understandings and problems. 

One elementary school teacher made a realistic approach to the 
matter of cleanliness among her fifth grade pupils in the following 
manner: 

Miss Ames recognized that asking children whether they had washed 
before coming to school was not proving effective as a means of changing 
child behavior, the children who frequently were unwashed at the morn- 
ing bell usually insisted that they /W washed at home but had become 
soiled on the playground. 

Miss Ames was aware, also, that several youngsters came from homes 
where cleanliness standards did not appear to be very high. So, Instead 
of using the morning check to find out who had washed and who had not, 
she discussed the proper use of the school washrooms and encouraged o// 
children to wash thoroughly after coming in from the playground. Al- 
though this plan did not get 100 percent results, it did bring the matter 
into a realistic focus and pointed op the necessity of cleanliness at school. 

If cleanliness is an important aspect of health education, and it obvi- 
ously is, then few teachers will want to neglect the opportunities during 
the school day for pupils to leam about cleanliness. The results will war- 
rant the tiine used. On the other hand, the teacher who confines her 
cleanliness’ teaching to a lecture and the awarding of gold stars for 
clean hands is hardly using the available facilities and the experience of 
school life to make her approach realistic and practical to children. 

The Oregon Guide for Eiemenlary Education states that “health edu- 
cation in the elementary school is a matter of helping the child to live 
healthfully each day . . and proceeds to point out the functional 
nature of an effective program. Major areas of instruction which are 
mentioned in this Guide as suitable for intermediate grades are: 


‘ Ibid. 

® Guide for Eiemenlary Educalion in 
of Educauon. 1953). pp. 20-1; 48-9; 80-1. 


Oregon (Salem. Oregon: State Department 
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CHART XIII 

Health Education Scope and Segitence Chart'^ 


Dental Health 
Nutrition 

Safety and Accident Prevention 
Community Health 
Disease Control 
Public Health 
Sanitation 

Family Life Education 
Sense of Humor 
Getting Along with Others 
Personality Needs 

Relaxation and Releasing Tensions 
Alcohol and Narcotics 
School Health Services 
Personal Health 
Grooming 
Cleanliness 
Exercise, Rest. Sleep 
Care of Eyes, Ears, Sktn 


Grade K 1 2 3 4 5 6 


X Special emphasis 

o Correlation with social studies and science 
- Taught 


5. Keep the program up to date sis tenns of current problems 
and accurate information 

6. Avoid minimizing health education through an incidental or 
accidental approach. 

7. Evaluate the effectiveness of your health program in terms of 
reasonable pupil behavior with respect to cleanliness, nutri- 
tion, care of the body and the like. 

An approach to planning the health education program is illustrated 
in Figure XVlll and incorporates the many features of a well-balanced 
program. As the teacher plans for the health education of children, she 
''ill keep the experiences suitable to the developmental levels of the 
youngsters. For example, the inclusion of alcohol and narcotics in the 


" A Ttnlaiixt CuiJe to the Frrsna City Schools Health Pros'nm (Fresno. C*1 ; 
DmfieJ School District, 1954). Preface. 
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There appears lo be. then, a vancty of practices in the many schools 
about the United States concerning health education; however, there 
seems to be a general agreement that the major goal of the schools must 
be to assist in changing pupil behavior rather than imparling facts alone. 
The classroom teacher should evaluate her health education program in 
terms of the behavior and attitudes of the children in her room. The 
Virginia guide has staled this pen-ading aim of health education thus: 

To develop an atliludc of self-appraisal which will result in assuming 
responsibilities relative to a well-balanced program of personal hygiene 
that will enable one to live more cfTcclivety in the home, school, and 
community.**' 


The scope of the program The scope of the health education pro- 
gram will vary as local and personal health problems require; however, 
there are a number of areas in which health learnings generally occur. 
The modern program will not rigidly place the areas of health education 
m any particular grade, but it is important that the teacher be aware of 
commonly occurring needs in the various areas, 

The Fresno. California. City Schools have included in their curricu- 
la guide a scope and sequence chart which is presented In Chart XIII. 
This scope and sequence guide Is probably rcpresenl.itivc of the approach 
found m a large number of elementary schools in this nation. 

Organizing the health program. Whatever the plan followed as to 
the scope and sequence of health education in the elementary school, 
he classroom teacher will have the final responsibility for the type and 
quality of experience in her room. With this fact in mind, it is urged that 
the teacher follow these guides as she plans for hcallli education 


1. Provide for regular health instruction so that pupil needs and 
interests may be discovered and used as the basis for many 
learning situations. 

2. Plan for activities that will be related closely to experiences 
and problems of the pupils. 

3. Avoid a rigid curriculum plan that leaves no time for daily 
problems in health. 

4. Use many materials and devices for health education rather 
than only one IcxtbooW. 


p. 2!“ (Richmond, Va : Vuginia State Board of Educauon. 1956). 
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riGURt xvin 

Contents of a Modem Health Program 


Community and School 
Problems id Health 


Pupil Participation 
in Healthful Living 
at School 


\ 




Friendly School 
Environment 


Pupil . 
Needs 


Pupil ^ 
Interests 


B- The Child's e » A Planned Program 
Health Learnings of Instruction 

\ 

A Variety of Instructional 
Materials and Devices Used 


health program is required by law in some states, but the manner in 
which this problem is treated varies with the age and maturity of the 
pupils. 

Although the instructional materials and experiences will vary with 
the developmental level of the particular group of pupils, the basic in- 
gredients of a modern health program arc found throughout the elemen- 
tary school because the health needs and interests of individuals and 
communities exist for all ages, and it is these elements that must receive 
the attention of health education. 


IVhat Are the Health Services in a Modern Elementary School? 

Health services in the elementary school program have been defined 
to include; 


1. Appraising the health status of pupils and school personnel. 

2. Counselling of parents, pupils, and other persons concerning 
findings. 

3. Encouraging the correction and remedy of existing defects, if 
possible. 

4. Planning for the health care and education of handicapped 
children. 

5. Prevencing and controlling of disease. 

6. Providing emergency care for sick and injured pupils.’* 


"Report of the Committee on 
Journal of the American Assoaation 
lion, 22 (September, 1951), 14. 


Terminoloey in School Health Education," 
for Health, Phyjical Education, and Recrca- 
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In providing health services io ihe school it is apparent that success 
will be enhanced where close cooperation exists between the school, the 
home, and appropriate community agencies and individuals. As a result 
of this relationship, it is helpful to establish a School Health Committee, 
or Council, which will be concerned with study and coordination of 
school health services. Such a council or committee should have repre- 
sentatives of the administralioi) (prinapal or assistant principal), the 
teaching staff and the school health offia. 

The school health council. Each of the areas of the school health 
services requires that adequate and accurate information be made avail- 
able to classroom teachers, parents, and health authorities. The School 
Health Council can become an important source of informution and 
direction to classroom teachers. Although the organization of School 
Health Councils is an administrative matter, it is necessary that teachers 
be acquainted with the nature and value of such coordinating groups. 

Appraisal of health stattis. A number of persons arc involved in 
the appraisal of the health status of children The family physician, the 
school nurse, the dentist, the parent, and the teacher are at one lime or 
another in favorable positions to observe casually, or examine expertly, 
the child’s health condition. 

Appraisals are obtained through (he use of; 

1. hfedical diagnosis. 

2. Screening for visual and auditory defects. 

3. Height and weight records. 

4. Dental examinations. 

5. Psychological testing. 

6. Immunization records. 

7. Accident and sickness reports. 

8. Careful observation by parents and teachers. 

Hie teacher will be most direaly concerned with the use of records 
and reports « hich inform her of the past and current health status of the 
child, and will become a careful observer of pupil appearance and be- 
havior which may indicate attention from the school nurse or doctor. 
U is a rewarding situation when parents and teachers work together so 
that both parties are xnujuallyr aware of any health pjobJems of the child. 

Inasmuch as this chapter is concerned with the health program as it 
relates to teachers, it should be stated here that classroom teachers should 
not attempt to diagnose. Teachers are not prepared to be medical experts 
and it is not their responsibility to determine whether a child has mumps, 
measles, or a skin allergy. In every iiKtance where the teacher suspects 
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concerns are direct responsibilities of the school administrators and the 
board of education, but the classroom teacher has a responsibility to 
children to lend her efforts m detecting, reporting, and planning for im- 
provement of unfavorable health conditions, as well as helping to build 
favorable attitudes toward proper use and care of sanitary facilities. 

Providing for mental health. There is one thing educators have 
been convinced of for many years; that the teacher will determine, more 
than any other single individual, the classroom climate in which the child 
wiU spend approximately six hours per day during the school year. In 
this respect the teacher may become a powerful force in assisting young- 
sters to develop habits and attitudes, or conversely, she may provide the 
elements which promote pupil frustration, emotional instability and 
socially harmful behavior. 

The task of the teacher is almost overwhelming when one thinks of 
the individual and highly personal nature of mental health. All children 
do not react alike to the presence and supervision of the same teacher. 
Some youngsters may react favorably to certain types of pressures and 
urgings by the teacher; others may respond in undesirable manners. 
Some children can accept the responsibilities of classroom freedom; 
others need the security of considerable teacher direction until they feel 
sufhdently secure and capable of successful self-management. 

Although the individual needs of pupils are different, the teacher 
realizes that the ultimate objectives are the same in terms of emotional 
balance, mental stability and personality development. This does not 
mean that all children must be cast alike, but that in terms of personal 
and social effectiveness there is a limit to the deviation which society 
accepts. So the teacher provides the leadership in establishing a class- 
room climate in which children may gain skills, information, practice in 
social living and confidence in themselves and others. The instructional 
role and the counselling role of the elementary teacher are inseparable 
and when wisely conceived they do much to advance the mental health 
status of the child. 


Is There a Place for Sex Education? 

Sex education as a part of the health education program is no longer 
as controversial as it was in the I940's. The question is no longer: 
. . education be included in the health education program?”: 

It has become one of location of emphasis and relation to other learn- 
ing. The Orepn film on Human Growth and Development and success- 
u propams in Arlington, Vir^ia, and many other places, have had 
desirable effects upon the attitudes toward sex education. Although 
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certain groups have taken ksue with sex education in recent jears, great 
strides have been made. Nfany of the Catholic schools now accept and 
have developed excellent courses of study in sex education. 

Sex education is now being looked upon as a part of a larger ieam- 
ing experience which has to do with personal and social growth in rela- 
tions with member of one’s own sex as well as the opposite sex. Just as 
the care of the ejes or habits of cleanliness arc not set apart as isolated 
areas of health education but included as integral parts of the learning 
experiences in health, so sex education has its proper place. 

Many teachers and parents have come to recognize that sex educa- 
tion is far more than learning to define tctnis and processes. It involves, 
as well, knowledge of bodily (unctions and attitudes of social, personal 
and moral responsibility. 

In the elementary school there is nch opportunity for the teacher to 
provide leadership in the development of desirable social relationships 
between boys and girls. Here, indeed, b a period when the teacher, 
through her contacts with parents, can offer guidance that will extend 
bejond the school. Through guidance of learning m science, health, 
social studies and literature, the teacher may bring to light the ‘Yacts of 
life" as well as an appreciation for the miracle that is life. 

An important factor in working with children in the area of human 
reproduction and development is an approach bj’ the teacher that is 
based upon factual acceptance of procreative processes and avoidance 
of an embarrassed or 0)>-stic ireatment of children’s questions. 

As five- and six-year-olds play the roles of cowboys, policemen, or 
locomotive engineers, so will they play the roles of fathers and mothers. 
In Ihb regard, it b quite natural that little girls play at taking care of 
babies; it b normal that they are inquhiuve concerning the origin and 
procreation of life. In answer to children’s questions it seems best that 
the teacher provide adequate and accurate information- It is usually not 
necessary that the teacher provide detailed and technical answers. 

Thb question from a seven-jrar-old was directed to a teacher; 

“John told me that 1 wa* inside my mother’s body before I was bom. 
but I really wasnX was 17“ The teacher teplied, “Yes, Bill, you were. That 
is the way that Mother Nature has ot bringing little children into our 
world. You remember that we base laled about the little chickens that 
are kept safe inside the egg before they come into the world. .Man)' 
animals are kepi safely in this way until they are ready to live in the out- 
side world.” 

Teachers, and persons who are planning to become teachers, must look 
upon the sexual impulse in the htunan being as a fundamental clement 
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in life and should understand that the richness, beauty and meaning of 
life are increased through the possession of the power for continuation 
of life It is unfortunate that the moral values of so many persons have 
placed information and appreciation of the life-continuing processes at 
a relatively low position on the scale. Desirable attitudes toward life and 
toward vital family relationships are as important as the possession of 
facts, and it is believed that the method and emotional setting of sex 
learnings are crucial. It is necessary that teachers consider the following 
factors as they work with children in the area of human growth and 
development.^ 

1. Present factual information in a factual manner. 

2. Avoid attaching shame or disgrace to the discussion or in- 
terest in questions relating to human reproduction. 

3. Provide many opportunities for boys and girls to work and 
play together in purposeful and constructive activities. 

4. Regard boy-girl Interests as natural rather than as suspect or 
shady. Boys and girls regard (heir respective roles and rela- 
tionships in the same light cast upon them by adults. 

5. Always consider sex education as It fits into the larger area of 
human relationships and their part in building happy lives. 

6. Provide information about the human body and regenerative 
processes to the child when he is sufficiently mature to re- 
quest or show an interest in such information. 

The nature of sex education emphasizes the cooperative roles of par- 
ents and teachers To be successful, the learnings in this area are cer- 
tainly made stronger when conditions exist in the home which exemplify 
w 0 esome family relationships. Although the school may be expected 
to proceed with the human growth and development aspect of education 
just as It does in other areas, it is helpful when teachers, parents, and 
other agencies plan together.** The schools in Columbia, South Carolina, 
have used a very extensive scries of parent-leacher-child conferences as 
part of the sex education program. 

Other programs which deal with sex education as an integral part of 
^e total learning program may be found in San Diego. California; 
uenver, Colorado; Cincinnati, Ohio; and Sanford, Maine, to name but a 
ew of the localities which have moved forward in this important area. 


^*4 Ute Facts," Today’s Health. 34 
C. 1- "Framework for Family Life 

Secemb";, of Secondary School Pr.ncpals BtdUvn. No. 39 
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In situations where parents have been involved in the planning and 
operation of sex education programs, the parents and teachers usually 
have several planning meetings in classroom groups or grade levels be- 
fore the program is begun, In a few instances, children are included in 
the parent-teacher discussions and the undertaking becomes a well- 
rounded cooperative project. 

The tendency in some school systems continues to place emphasis 
upon sex education at the junior and senior high levels. This may be 
justified only when sex education is conceived in a very narrow sense. 
A broader approach to the entire matter of human procreation and its 
role in human relationships roust be recognized m the eariy elementary 
years. Children do not postpone their interests in the wonderful miracles 
of life until they arc 15 or 16 years of age. School people and society can 
ill afford to avoid this importam part of a child's education. 


What Is the Leadership Role of the Teacher in 
Improving Health Instruction? 

The teacher, next to the parent, may be more important than any 
other individual in guiding children in the development of habits and 
altitudes that will enhance their chances for healthful living Healthful 
living, and health problems, cannot become a functional part of the 
child’s learning experiences by way of a sporadic classroom approach, 
nor by way of a cut-and-dried curriculum that fails to lake into account 
the oppottuoitics for health education that are present in 2S youngsters. 

Teacher leadership occurs when health education is brought out of 
the realm of books (where there are no health problems), and into the 
daily lives of people. The teacher conceives her leadership role in terms 
of: 

1. Building desirable attitudes toward healthful living. 

2. Providing accurate information on health matters. 

3. Creating opportunities for children to participate in making 
the school and the classroom a healthful place in which to live. 

4. Participating in the health services program so that children's 
health problems are not neglected but discovered and cor- 
rected. 

5. Living with children in a healthful manner; making use of 
such opportunities as the school lunch program to develop 
desirable attitudes and habits. 

6. Working with parents, nurses, and community health agen- 
cies toward safeguarding the health interests of children. 


1 
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7. Organizing her personal life as a teacher to the end that good 
mental health is fostered as she works with youngsters. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

It is not uncommon to hear the serious questions asked, “Why is it 
necessary to have physical education programs for children? Won't they 
get sufficient exercise through the incidental play of the home and play- 
ground?” To such questions one might reply: “Quite likely the children 
will get sufficient exercise at home, in the neighborhood, and on the play- 
ground. hut there is more to physical education than exercise.” Physical 
education has been defined by Halsey and Porter in these words: 

Physical education is the use of vigorous activity as planned develop- 
mental experience for all children and youth.’* 

In keeping with other widely accepted aims and objectives of ele- 
mentary education, physical education is conceived as being of value to 
all children as it serves youngsters in the areas of self-realization, human 
relationships, economic efficiency, and civic responsibility.’^ 

The physical welfare of the nation depends to a large extent upon 
the cooperative action of home and school. Through the carefully 
planned physical education program the school provides opportunities 
for all children to discover a variety of possibilities in bodily movement 
and to develop and refine many skills in accord with their levels of matu- 
ration and coordination. 


What Are Some Objectives of a Good Physical 
Education Program? 

Probably one of the most definitive statements of objectives of physi- 
cal education is that offered by Knapp and Hagman: 

1. To proinolc physical growth, development, and maintenance 
throu^ activities that develop strength, vigor, vitality, skills, and 
coordinations leading to ability to do the day’s work without undue 
fati^e and to have additional energy for out-of-work personal and 
social accomplishment. 


V I* Educotion for Children (Nev^ 

York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, luc., 1958), p. 2. ' 

X. .•’ P‘f'PO!rs of Education in American Democracy (Washington. D C.: 

Nauonal Education Association, Educational Policies Commission. 1938 ) 
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2. To contribute to the development of social j 

the areas of relationships with others, cooperation, competition, tol 
erance, ethics character, and recognitmn of the fundamental worth 

■’"fTl“e emotional de^lopment through con— 

toward individual adjustment, e and 

to others, relaxation, satisfying self-expression, confidence, poise, 
freedom from excessive self-confidence. nresent 

4. To provide healthful and integrating recreation for 'It' 
as well as to lay bases for wholesome, life-balancing recreation 

“to promote healthful living throngh 
habits, attitudes, ideals, and information that lea , 

of unnecessary strains, drains, and illnesses and that 
protect himself and others during penods of lowered vitali y 

““d. To help each pupil to establish “““'ySg '• 

work, play, exercise, rest, recreation, and relaxation m daily living 

It is apparent, after studying the list of 
tion, that the program involves more ’*'7**^I,*^a^’nne of the challenges 
ing and proper place in the school life ° '™t c 

to the physical well-being of people m this j' “Sv 

age is the dearth of physical activity required in 'P' ° ^ 

living. Added to this factor is the widespmad use of 

growing popularity of spectator s^m wh^^ 

tivity on the part of the nation schildfcn. me Mneation 

above takes on added significance as the teacher of p y 

concerns herself with the attitudes, interests, and skills that w.U carry 

over into adult life. _ the 

An aspect of a good physical edocauon program “ 

tealiaation of the objectives is the participation of all “ 

tainly, the traditional concept of physical education as 
physLtiy gifted only 

physical education program that is m u*c / 

every child in accord with his needs and capa 1 1 »es. 

IFImt Is Included in a Modem Physical Education Program? 

Them ate a number of excellent sources of 7, 

numerous games, contests, and other acuv.ties which will be a part 

.ad E. Pdlrici. 

corlon (New York! McGraw.Hill Book Co. Inc . 1953). pp. 6^ /«• 
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any well-planned physical education program.’® An itemized list of these 
various activities is not included here; however, a suggested program will 
be provided in terms of the major types of activities that arc included 
in the well-balanced program. These activities may be classified as to 
type of organization, such as: 

1. Small group games 

2. Circle games 

3. Simple team games 

4. Contests 

5. Individual games 

6. Mass play 

Another approach to the classification of activities is in terms of the 
movement involved, such as: 

1. Running-tagging games 

2. Throwing-catching games 

3. Kicking games 

4. Striking games 

5. Relays and races 

6. Rhythm games 

Still another approach to the classification of activities for the ele- 
mentary school's physical education program is that of grouping together 
the skills which should be developed at the various levels of the child's 
school life. An idea of this approach may be obtained from Charts XIV 
and XV. 

Whatever the approach to the physical education program may be it 
will require (1) competent leadership, (2) safe and adequate equipment, 
(3) space and facilities, and (4) orientation to the needs and capabilities 
of all children. 

Competent leadership. This will be provided in most schools by the 
classroom teachers, and in such situations physical education may well 
become an integral part of the social, emotional, and academic program. 

In situations where the physical education specialist handles the in- 
struction and direction of all playground and gymnasium activities there 
is the possibility that the various skills will be very well taught, that there 
will be an excellent variety of games and activities presented, and that 


Marjorie Latchaw, A Pocket Guide of Games and Rhythms for the Elemen- 
tary School (Englewood Cliffs, N. J; ftentiee-Hall, Inc.. 1956). Richard Kraus, 
Play Aetiyilies for Boys and Girls (New Yotkz McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc , 1957) 
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CHART XIV 

Physical Skills la Be Developed by Younger Children-" 


A. Skills of 
Locomotion 

a. Walking 

b. Running 

c. Hopping 

d. Skipping 
e lumping 

f. Leaping 

g. Sliding 

h. Galloping 


B. Skills for Use 
in Gaines 

a. Stopping 

b. Dod^ng 
c Tos«ng 

d Throwing 
e Catching 
f. Kicking 


C Other Skills of 
Body Control 

a. Hanging 

b. Lifting 

c. Climbing 

d. Carrying 

e Poshing and 
pulling 


CHART XV 

Physical Skills lo be Developed in the Middle Orades-' 

A. Throwing 

a. Underhand pitch 

b. Two- or one-hand underarm pass 

c. Chest pass 

B Batting, as in baseball or softball 

C. Hitting with paddles 

D. Backhand swinging 

F. skml 10 be used in soccer. voUe>bjU. boslelball 

necessary equipmen. will be accounted lor and well 
speckli^ will Lk upon his work with children as I’ "S “ 

selling and arithmedc, and physical education instruction w.ll not 
shorKhangcd as may olherwM oreor. 

On the other hand, the classroom teacher is in p 
her pupils better than any other person tn the schwl. ^ 
for selecting classroom experiences lor physjeal 

see and to utilize. Citizenship and sportsmans ip are . i, 

over from playing held to classroom and the “'f 
the one peLn who can effectively nse the total P^"> 
to guide children. The desitable atmngemen. 

leaLr working with her own pupils in the physical education program. 

ftbi. approach is prewaud b, W. Cahtmi.’’' S‘Sc’: 

Physical Educolicn in the Elementary ^hod (Saersmemo. 
partment of Education, 1951). pp 3I4--3- 
*t Ibid. 
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Balance between group activities and individual participation is an- 
other aim of teacher guidance in physical education. Occasionally one 
may hear a teacher complain that “My pupils do not want to learn new 
games — they just like to play softball.” ft is the responsibility of the 
teacher to lead children into new physical activities, just as it is her re- 
sponsibility to introduce them to a variety of reading materials. Teacher 
planning is necessary in this area in order that balance and scope of 
activities are assured. In this manner, physical education becomes a 
growing, developmental experience rather than a repetitive, static 
experience. 

In certain larger school systems the physical education program may 
be handled entirely by a special teacher. There are advantages and dis- 
advantages in such arrangements. It seems preferable to include the 
physical education of the child within the framework of the regular class- 
room program and depend upon the room teacher to make this an inte- 
gral phase of the child's school life. The coturibtiiions oj the specialist 
must not be overlooked, however. The physical education program will 
be belter coordinated, and achieve more balance and breadth where the 
specialist Is available to assist with the planning of the program, to assist 
teachers in any way possible, and to participate in the evaluation of the 
program. 

Safe and adequate equipment. In the selection of safe and func- 
tional equipment the physical education specialist may be of inestimable 
service. If such a person b not employed In the school system, the class- 
room teacher will be able to recommend a wiser selection if she seeks 
counsel of such a specialbt. 

Obviously, the selection of equipment will depend upon the use for 
which it is planned and the physical accommodations available. It b 
unnecessary to procure gymnasium mats if there is no access to the 
school gymnasium. A minimum list of equipment is itemized here, and 
the teacher who has sufficient funds available in her school budget will 
wish to make additional requests. 

1. Climbing apparatus (Monkey climb, etc.) 

2. Graduated horizontal bars 

3. Basketball backstop and goal 

4. Softball backstop and bases 

5. Bats 

6. Balls (Softballs, volleyballs, footballs, basketballs) 

7. Phonograph and records 

8. Whistles 

9. Tricycles, wagons, wheel toys 
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10. Jump ropes 

11. Bean bags 

12. Catcher’s mask 

13. Nets forvollejball . j j 

14. Standards for volleyball (also may be used as standards for 
tether ball) 

15. Indian clubs 

16. Rubber balls and soccer balls 

17. Shuttle cocks 

18. Sand boxes 


Equipment that presents unusual hazard, such as the " 

giant stride, is better avoided. There is plenty of safe " 

Ly be used to meet the needs of the ehddmn without us.ng dangerous 

'‘‘TnS'und /ocilitto. The provision of adequate space 

for the physical education program is a pnmary ^ 

administration personnel of the school. The mdividua c a 

can do much by way of making the most efficient use of the 

facilities available. For example, in one relatively small “tpbalt a'ea, 

lines for hop-scolch, shuffleboard. circle games, 

and kickball were located The teachers and a physical "“"'a*'™ ' 

ist planned the area and worked out a schedule lhat would permit maxi 

mum use of the area. .... .» 

A little-used storage room may become the location . 

tennis equipment, or a kindergarten sleeping room may acwmmodate 
quiet games when not being used by the younger children. The teacher 
with a degree of imagination and a healthy amount o coope 
use the space of the school buddings and grounds to much 
vantage than is often realized. One school system, ace wi 
problem, permitted two folding tables to be moved into the rear of he 
library to be used for table tennis during the noon hour. Obviously, the 
library was not used for free reading at this time. 


How Is Physical Education Related to Other 
Learning Experiences? 

Physied education will become a vduable part of the ““ 

school experience to the exlent that the teacher is aware 
bilities for relating the activities to other school learning. . 

physical education may remain in the program as an impo a 
lively isolated expierience. 
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In terms of its relation to subject matter areas of the school program, 
physical education may contribute to the child's understanding of other 
people through an acquaintance with the games found in different parts 
of the world." Physical education may relate very definitely to the citi- 
zenship and sportsmanship learnings of the social studies. Music and 
rhythmic activities are often so closely related to physical activity that 
music experiences and physical education activities may be planned 
together. In such instances the physical education specialist and the 
music supervisor can provide guidance and coordination in such related 
activities. 

The teacher who attempts to relate physical education experiences 
to other school learnings should not feel obliged to search or strain for 
such related experiences. Cooperation, consideration for others, and fair 
play should be ingredients of all learning and living situations and cer- 
tainly belong in physical education. However, it may not be feasible to 
relate every physical education activity to an activity in music, literature 
or history. The vital factor is the m-areness of the teacher to such possi- 
bilities and her wHIingttess to provide for related learning experiences. 

An example of the relatedncss of physical education to a geographi- 
cal concept may be seen in Chart XVI. 


CHART XVI 

Physical Education and Social Studies Concepts 


CONCEPT 

GAME 

COVNTRY 

1. Children play the games which ate 
possible in Ibe environment. Such 
games may be related to living things 
within the child's experience 

The Fish Game 

Denmark 

2. Children play games that are derived 
from the mythology of Ibeir culture. 

Catching the 
Dragon's Tail 

China 

How Should Play Days Be Used? 




School "play days" may be used as an effective means for informing 
the parents of the nature of the total school program and providing a 
wholesome activity for children in which they develop the social skills 
of cooperation and planning Of course, the continued development of 
the physical skills is an integral part of the play day. 


Nma Miller, Children’s Games from litany Lands (New York; Friendship 
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An opportune selling tot the ploy day is in the springtime and out-of- 
doors. There ate several very important considerations in planning the 
play day program: 

1. Activities should be reprcscrtalivc of the total school program. 

2 All children should parlicipale. 

3. Pageantry and special costuming may detract from the pur- 
pose of the program. 

4. Inlta-schooi and inlet-school competitions ate not major 
obieetives of the play day. 

5. Pupils, patents, and teachers should cooperate uhenevet pos- 
sible in planning and carrying out the play day program. 

Friendly competition between individuals and teams renccls an 
American value and Is, of course, present in the activity of the young- 
sters. The competition itself may add interest and challenge g 
or contest, but in the ease of play day activities the emphasis may tw 
easily fall upon competition rather than upon the presen a 
activities of the school program Thus many ' 

pate and the aetivily becomes of value only to the rclalisely 

’’’"The m^etin which competitive activity is planned 
of great importance and may delermrne whether compeli ions w 1 
friendly and constructive or hostile and damaging One o . 

was involved for several years in a play day acl.vdy that was lim ted to 
caretully selected individuals and teams lor competition tetween setmal 
schools of the city. The emphasis was upon viclory over the "'=1 sch^ls 
and emotions became so intoircd that pupils. 

parents of each school became suspicious and envious o I ‘j . 

Ihc largest school which always emerged victorious laslead 
attitudes conducive lo city-wWc cooperation the schc» p ay 
dwisivc influence. Finally, the activity was teorganircd so that S 

softball teams were made up of members from the several schools, point, 
were not scored, and school sieroties were hot tabulated to produce a 

''"sSTraleter Ihc role of avid competition at high Icscls of education 
it is quile apparent thal social, cmoriouat. and personal 
served better at the elementary school loci b> friend y ‘ ' 

emphasis upon the building of skills and attitudes rat er a . . 
emergence of a siclorious individual or team. Tcachcn arc 
to render sound leadership as play days arc planned m terms o 
able and valuable goals of physical education. 
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What Is the Role of School Camping? 

School camping, for a day or for more extended periods, provides 
opportunities for activities rich in a variety of learnings. Often, the camp- 
ing experiences are included within the framework of physical education 
because of the recreational and craftwork features involved. However, 
the classroom teacher should be as concerned with the camping program 
as is the physical education specialist, for there arc a host of science 
learnings and, certainly, many possibilities for social learning in such a 
program.** 

Day camping programs where children plan the activities and carry 
out the duties about their camp may be developed in most communities, 
and the values involved merit the lime gisen to the camping experience. 
Nature study, rock collecting, hiking, cooking, planning and working 
together arc just a few of the Ingtedicnts of camping experiences. 

Various communities have approached the camping programs in 
different manners due to location, population and the like. There are 
camping programs which base been carried out with a high degree of 
school-home planning,*' and it appears that interest Is increasing in this 
area of the schools’ learning program. 

Montgomery has reported on experiments in school camping which 
have been carried on in New Castle, Indiana.** In this instance the camp* 
ing experience was included as a feature of the science program for sixth 
grade pupUs and enlisted the cooperation of mothers who accompanied 
the children and teachers. Two plans of camping were tried; one was a day 
camping experience, the other was a two-day experience. Star study, hik- 
ing, fossil collecting, nature study, meal planning, and housekeeping were 
definite features of the educational camping program at New Castle.** 

School camping has been organized in several ways. One of the more 
common types is a short period experience in which use is made of exist- 
ing facilities owned by agencies other than the school.*^ Some schools 


23 William Van Til, "Schools and Camping,” Toward A New Curriculum 
(Wastungton, D. C.: N.E.A. Association fw Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, 1944). 

.. G. Olson. Schoot and Coaimaniiv Programt (New York: Prentice* 

Hall, Inc., 1949), Chapter 8. r i. k 

„ Montgomery. “Experiments in School Camping," Instructor, 59 

(June, 1950), 25, 65. 

^•^Ibid. 

Julian W. Smith, “Planning for School Community Camping." Education, 73 
{September. 1952), 50-58. This entire issue is devoted to school camping. 
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own and operate their own camping facilities on a year-round basis, using 
full-time, trained personnel. Whatever the plan may be, it is vital from 
the educational viewpoint that teachers, children, and the community 
be concerned and active in the camping program. Because the camping 
program requires not only extra personnel but also space and facilities 
which are not always owned by the school district, if is imperative that 
the program be well understood and strongly supported by the greater 
school community. 

The use of school camping programs with drop-outs and potential 
drop-outs has been tried in several Michigan communities, and the results 
of such work-learn approaches have been favorable in terms of individual 
readjustment.-® There is no reason to limit the learnings of school camps 
to special groups of children, for there is sufficient reason to include 
camping for all youngsters. Aside from the immediate goals of camping 
which may be defined in terms of science, nature study, conservation, 
physical education and the like, it is the aesthetic aspect which helps the 
child mature in his appreciation of the world out-of-doors It is expected 
that the school camper will be a belter citizen and a better parent as a 
result of his contact with this inexpensive and richly rewarding experi- 
ence. 

As teachers, children, and parents plan for school camping, they shall 
Want to remember that the plan should be designed to fit the age levels of 
children, to provide a definite educational experience, and to take into 
account the existing and potential facilities. There is no community where 
great possibilities for learning through camping do not exist. The class- 
room teacher and the school administrator are in positions to assist the 
community in putting such possibilities to work for children. 


SAFETY EDUCATION IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

Another phase of the school program which falls within the scope 
of physical welfare is safety education. Safety education is not a thing 
to be taught as a subject nor to be related only to physical activities. 
Safety K a part of all the child's learnings throughout the day and it is a 
•natter of actual life and death that children put safety learnings into 
practice. 


Ibid. 
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Some few persons may question the value of the teacher’s concern 
for safety education in the elementary school. After all, the child from 
five to twelve years of age is not driving automobiles or working with 
power machines in a factory. Some persons may propose that instruc- 
tion in safety learnings, first aid. or driving can wait until high school. 


IVhy Is There a Need for Safety Etiucation? 

Safety education cannot and docs not wait. The child receives his 
first safety lessons at home as he watches his parents work and live, and 
he patterns his first habits likewise. The child who has no "respect” for a 
knife or a pointed object cannot be permitted to wait until high school to 
gain information for building attitudes and developing habits of safe 
living. 

Although child deaths resulting from accidents have declined during 
the past few years, accidents arc still the major cause of death of children 
of elementary school age.*' Traffic mishaps account for the large majority 
of accidental deaths of children. This fact has serious implications for 
teachers, parents and others who are concerned with the safe conduct of 
children to and from school 

Additional injuries result from falls, bums, sharp instruments, thrown 
objects and the like. Such accidents may occur on the playground. In the 
halls and stairways of the school and in the classrooms. Wherever there 
arc people moving about in work or play, there ate accident possibilities. 
The teacher cannot expect to prevent dl injuries, but she must do her 
utmost to provide and maintain a school environment as free as possible 
from health and safely hazards. Part of her job will be that of helping 
boys and girls learn the correct and safe ways of playing and working. 


What Are Some Il'oys of Teaching Safety? 

Probably the most common way of teaching safety is by classroom 
discussion. In this manner inforroalion may be provided to the children. 
Posters, safety films, dramatizations and visiting speakers help emphasize 
the necessity for safe living, 

A vcpf effective approach to safety education Is that of involving 
children in the program. The principal may wish to inspect the school 
grounds and buildings regularly for safety hazards, but children also 


‘Accident Facts (Chicago: National Safety Council. 195J). p. 16. 
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should be given responsibility for checking, reporting and discussing such 
problems. In other wx)r(fs. the use of actual situations is preferable to a 
non-participating type of safely program. To show films about pedestrian 
safety is a worthy means of instruction, but it is just as effective to take 
the youngsters on a walk in the area of the school to practice the pre- 
ferred ways of crossing itaetsections, observing trafTic signah and the 
like. 

Safety patrol. The use of pupil safety patrols has become wide- 
spread and it seems that they may be of value in promoting safety prac- 
tices by children. The authors have obsers'cd some situations which call 
for careful planning and wise difcciion of the safety patrol. For example, 
the safety patrol members who arc placed in positions of nominal author- 
ity over other children may come to be looked upon as unfriendly super- 
visors who spy for the teachers anti principal. In such situations the large 
number of children may learn undesirable attitudes toward safety en- 
forcement, and actually try to jaywalk or run on the stairs without getting 
caught by the patrol. 

Of course, the children who are engaged in safety patrol must not 
be placed in positions of hazard or delegated responsibilities which 
properly belong to adults. The aim of a good safety education program 
should be to help each child become his own safety patrolman, because 
in the final analysis there cannot be supervision of every street crossing. 

Outcomes of safely education. A well-planned, effectively presented 
program of safely experiences will serve in the following manner: 

1. To help children become aware and observant of hazardous 
situations. 

2. To develop proper attitudes toward safety regulations and 
the officers who help people live safely. 

3. To provide experiences in safe living wherever possible 
throughout the school day. 

4. To teach the proper and safe use of the tools, machines and 
the like, with which the child comes in contact. 

5. To provide examples of safe living through the teacher’s 
activities in and out of school. 


SUMMARY 

One of the most crucial aspects of a child’s learning experiences is 
that which has to do with the development of attitudes toward his own 
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physical well-being so that he will be personally responsible for his health 
and concerned with the conditions of his larger social community. In 
conjunction with the development of desirable attitudes is the growth of 
health habits and the acquisition of the information necessary to insure 
that health attitudes and habits arc wisely selected. 

The classroom teacher encounters a great challenge in the area of 
health education for several reasons. First, the welfare of the individual 
as well as the entire nation is closely linked to the health and vigor of the 
citizenry. Second, the imparting of information from textbooks does not 
in and of itself provide an effective means for developing desirable atti- 
tudes and habits for healthful living. Community and home conditions 
are powerful forces in this respect, as in others, and the program of the 
school must involve these agencies for a strong program. Third, health 
educadon may be tested by its daily impact upon the children; it must be 
functional and practical. 

Programs of physical education for elementary school children are 
provided to foster the vigor and wholesome bodily development of all 
children. It does not have as an objective the production of a highly 
specialized performer in only one or two sports. A variety of develop- 
mental activities are incorporated in the sound physical education pr> 
gram. Friendly competition, team cooperation, respect for regulations 
and fair play are important concerns. Opportunities for relating physical 
activities with learning experiences in music and social studies are found 
in the well-planned program. The classroom teacher has a part in the 
physical education program whether it be in the role of director of the 
activities or as a partner with the physical education specialist. This must 
be so if the child’s school day learnings are to be mutually supplementary 
and reinforcing. 

Sex education is a part of the total health program and the child is 
presented information when it is a proper concern. Sex education is not 
a separate program; it is part of the child's living and learning. It is the 
means to an enriching outlook on the life giving processes, and it should 
place this important aspect of human relations in a decent role rather 
than delegate it to the mystery and the shame of tradition. 

Safety education is another part of the physical welfare of the child 
for which the school must accept its share of responsibility. This share is 
dependent upon the needs and conditions with which the child lives. 
Traffic safety, care in the use of tools and machines, proper use of play- 
things and sound judgment in adapting bodily movements to the sur- 
roundings are ingredients of the safety program. As in the health pro- 
gram, the child must see himself as the vital participant in safe living, 
and must be taught the attitudes and habits for safe living. Such are the 
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challenges in the health, safety and physical education program. There 
can be no doubt as to their importance in the lives of our children. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES AND PROBLEMS 

1. Enhst the assistance of a student eotomtOee and ask that “ 

school vthere a safety patrol is being used Obsente the behavior of ch.ldten 
and patrol tnemhers. Present a repott to the class , . j 

2. Obtain samples of the health records used tn two or three scM 

systems. Analyee them in terms of the helplol informatton about the chtld 
health status which they provide for leachei use. .phool 

3. In the community tn svhtch you h.e, contact an " 

teacher and ask in nhat ways she works with the school nurse and community 

"“" a . KTltst of learning espeHence. in the scrence. 

and social studies areas which could be ineotporated into a day camping 

“''s'! Examine several dMereet senes of health texts to f 

resding msteiisi might be related to the daytcHiay health of children. This 

activity may be carried out by several student committees 

6. Evaluate the physical education program provided m an 
school in your eommujity in terms ol the variety of activities included 
the manner of teaching for cooperation and sporumanship. 

7. Develop a guide that could be used by classroom teachers m the o^ 
setvation phase of the school's health seiv.ces. What are the 

illnesses of young children and how can the teacher detect symptoms without 
extensive diagnosis? This might become a committee projec*- 

8. The cl™ membets may wish So discuss the extent to ““ 

should attempt to encourage correction of physical de ec s o ^ 

in mind that some parents may ob,ect to being asked by the teacher to have 
their child examined by a physician for any reason. 

9. Prepare a practical plau of safety education f"' 
dren. Take care to iuclude acttviltes that to.olve the 

ehildreu actually encounter tn their school, in their community and in then 
homes What outcomes do you hope will result? if vou 

10. What would you expect to be the major mvdv^f you 

were to include sex education m your instructional P*’®? - gig_,,n- 

other class members the nature and purposes of sex e uca ion 

Jayne, the htth grade teacher, be., eve. that « 

work on division more than he needs phyacal education, education 

him that he must stay in the room dunng the rego ar p y 
period and work arithmetic. If Miss Jayne were a co-worker o y 
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had asked jou what you thought of her practice, how would you respond? 
WTiat justification can you ofTcf for including physical education in every 
child’s program? 

12 For several days you have observed children jay-walking near the 
school when the safety patrol boy was looking the other way. On other occa- 
sions you have observed older pupils openly defying the safety patrol to re- 
port them for unsafe practices. The topic for discussion at the nest staff 
meeting concerns the role and organization of the school safety patrol. WTiat 
comments will you plan to offer? 

13. Jack has come to your classroom today with a nasty looking cut on 
his arm. The injury was received at home, but is not bandaged and appean 
unclean How would you handle this problem, assuming the school nurse is 
not present? 
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CHAPTER 13 


INTRODUCTION 

THE SPECIAL EDUCATION NEEDS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN 

What is a philosophy for the teacher in considering the needs of 
the exceptional child? 

How may the teacher view the gifted child? 

The characienslics of the gifted 

How does the teacher view the slow learner in the regular class- 
room? 


How docs the teacher view the physically handicapped child? 
What approaches are used in considering the maladjusted child? 
A GUIDE TO THE TEACHER IN IDENTtFYING THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 
What IS a suggested approach? 

What are some further aids to the teacher in identifying the 


exceptional child? 

CURRICULUM DESIGNS FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 

Are educational objectives different for the exceptional child? 
What IS a curriculum framework for the gifted? 

OESIGN FOR THE GIFTED AT THE PRIMARY LEVEL 
INTERMEDIATE AND UPPER ELEMENTARY LEVELS 

What constitutes a curriculum for the slow learner? 

What is a curriculum plan for the physically handicapped child? 
Does the maladjusted child need a special curriculum design? 

effectively WITH EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN IN THE 
REGULAR CLASSROOM 

How does the teacher view the exceptional child in the regular 
classroom? 


Does the teacher use different, unique teaching methods in work- 
ing with exceptional children? 

What are the mental health needs of the exceptional child? 

How does the teacher work with the bright child in the regular 
class? 


How does the instructor plan ways of working with the slow 
learner? 

How may the teacher work with the physically handicapped 


SUMMARY 


The hard-of-hearing child 
The partially blind child 
The speech problem child 
The crippled child 
How does the teacher work 
justed? 


more effectively with the malad- 
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A Curriculum Design for 

Exceptional Children 


INTRODUCTION 


Every school cod commonlty toces .he cdocouohol problem of p 
ing "or .he child who crrrrrro. prof., from ordmery .rr.^c.™ wi.hou. 
provision lor special cdocarron services. 

require slimula.ing and sell-moriva.ing e.per|ei,ccs rn ^ 

rhdr lull porenriahl good teaching is no. .o be ' 

individuals who demand careful planmng »"•“ ' SizS help 

a, are required tor children who do no. .espond w . hou ^ 

However, since it is desirable rha. .eachers w-ojk a JI* 

In the classroom, il is imporran. Ibal some f 
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require special educational services in order to develop to their maximum 

capacity.* 

Since these special services will include some modifications of cur- 
riculum, instructional methods, materials and equipment, and so on, the 
elementary school is usually not prepared to meet the needs of these ex- 
ceptional children However, many of the borderline cases will be found 
in the regular classroom and require particular teacher help or even some 
of the specialist's time, Therefore, it is believed that it is not necessary 
here to describe the incidence of exceptionality in children, but rather to 
concentrate on those individuals teachers are most likely to encounter in 
their regular classes. Thus it is evident that the teacher must be able to 
work with exceptional children in the regular classroom. For example, 
there is the task of helping the talented youth to be self-directed; the love 
for learning is an issue for bright children particularly; every one must 
acquire skills, knowledge and sound attitudes, the opportunities for ex- 
pression will differ but must be present. All of these considerations, and 
many others, demand good teaching, proper methods and materials, and 
a curriculum design that will insure the meeting of these differences. 

In order to clarify and give additional meaning to what is meant by 
the expression “exceptional child,” the following outline is offered to 
suggest some major categories for approaching the problems. It should 
be emphasized at this point that (his discussion will center only upon the 
types of exceptional child that may be found in the regular classroom. 
The technical aspects and terminology of those cases not generally ad- 
mitted to the elementary school class roust be omitted here in favor of 
concentrating upon the exceptional child who poses a problem for the 
elementary teacher and who is a member of a regular class.* There are 
at least three mam categories to be used in describing this child: First, 
he may be considered mentally exceptional. The retarded child may range 
from a very low intelligence rating to the dull or below average. Since 
children with I.Q.’s of less than around 60 arc generally not included in 
the rosters of the schools, emphasis will be given to the slow learner and 
particularly to the dull, borderline cases. The above-average or gifted 
child is considered to have an I.Q. of 130 or more. There are differences 
of opinion as to a cut-off point on the score, but it is believed that an I.Q- 
of 130 should be most generally accepted as indicative of above average 
mentality. Finally, there are children who have special abilities or par- 


* The Fony-ninih Yearbook of Ibe National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion. Learning and Insiruciion, Part 1 (Chicago. University of Chicago Press, 1950). 
P 3. 

*H. A Delp. “How Many ExcepUonal Children in Your School?” School 
Executive, 75 (November. 1955), 52-3. 
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ticular disabiJilies. That is, the average child, with an I.O. of 100 or so, 
may possess an outstanding ability in music, which earns him the label 
of being an exceptional child in at least one respect. By the same token 
a particular mental disability may exist in conjunction with a general 
over-all normalcy. This circumstance creates still another problem. For 
example, the so-caffed average child may possess below-average ability 
in numerical reasoning. Second, the physically handicapped child may be 
described in three ways; he has sensory defects that are auditory or visual 
(or both); he has motor defects which arc classified as orthopedically 
crippling, or of a low vitality nature, or he has a miscellaneous classifica- 
tion. Physical speech defects occur also in some 10 to 20 percent of the 
child population. Third, the maladiusied child is viewed as one who needs 
assistance. He may be in one or more of the other categories as well, or 
he may simply have a social adjustment problem. Perhaps his difficulty 
may be of an emotional nature In summary, special education is con- 
cerned with the total program for all children and particularly with those 
who have marked differences in the areas of. hearing, vision, speech, 
mental ability, orthopedic handicaps, cerebral disorders, neurological 
impairments, social and emotional disturbances, delinquency, and gifted- 
ness. The teacher has the problem of getting many of these children 
into the normal stream of society, since it may be evident that they 
are too dilTerent. and if left lo chance, may fail in making the necessary 
adjustment. 

Having described the exceptional child m terms of three categories 
and cited the incidence of such problem children within the regular class- 
room, it is evident that the teacher must satisfy the needs of these pupils, 
even as ordinary, routine instruction is carried out for the total class. The 
major purposes of this chapter are planned to assist the regular classroom 
instructor by f3> presenting a philosophy for the teacher in considering 
the needs of the exceptional child, (2) viewing the special education needs 
of the child; (3) offering a guide to the teacher in identifying the excep- 
tional child; (4) suggesting a curriculum design for the exceptional child; 
(5) stating ways of working more effectively with exceptional children in 
the regular classroom. At this point, however, an os'cr-all plan for work- 
ing with the exceptional child is offered to orient the teacher and to fur- 
nish an educational perspective that should be useful in approaching the 
specific objectives of this chapter, as outlined in the five purposes above. 
The details of this over-view arc presented in the remaining discussion. 

As a result of a study made in cooperation with 16 primary teachers, 
Noel’ furnishes this orientation-perspective as the first steps the in- 


* E. G. Noel. “A New Loot, at Slow Learners.” Instructor 
1957). 6 ff. 


r. 67 (DeceiuKer. 
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structor needs to take in conjunction with providing for the exceptional 
child’s educational welfare: 

Step otw Identify and describe his behavior in detail. There are 
techniques and devices to be used in collecting data that 
are used in describing his behavior. Since this process 
must be thorough and complete, outside assistance is 
often useful in aiding the teacher. 

Step nvo, Understand the crucial characteristics in the behavior 
pattern A mere description of behavior is not enough, 
since understanding of what is observed and described 
must follow. Again, clarification of such characteristics 
of a behavior pattern may be made by a specialist. 

Step three: Find the cluster of characteristics that seem to have the 
greatest bearing on the pupil’s behavior. This kind of 
narrowing process by discovering a cluster of character- 
istics helps the teacher to see more accurately the causes 
of behavior. 

Step lour: Develop a hypothesis about a plan of action that could 
make a difference in the child's behavior. There is no 
assurance that the first hypothesis is right; but in light 
of what is known about the child, the teacher should 
venture some such opinion. 

Step five: Plan and carry out procedures to correct behavior diffi- 
culties as well as to improve learning. This is probabl) 
as perplexing a step as any, since correcting behavior 
difficulties may seem impossible. However, there are 
ways and means of meeting most situations if the teacher 
is able and prepared to discover and utilize them. 

In many instances the teacher may believe that it is unnecessary to 
use these five steps in considering the exceptional child within the regular 
cli^sroom. As an example, the hard of hearing child has a real, definite, 
and understandable condition. Therefore, it may seem to be simply a 
matter of observing sensible procedures in communicating with this child. 

ctua y, the teacher who omits the five-step approach may fail to under- 
stand other behavior problems that are not discernible. To say it differ- 
ent y, an analysis of this particular child may uncover behavior patterns 
that are certainly rooted in, or stem from an auditory condition and 
which present a challenge to the teacher in helping the child to make 
^tter and more effective educational, social, and personal adjustment, 
the thesis is that the exceptional child has the same needs as any other 
individual, who also needs to be understood; but it is imperative that an 
analysis be made because of the very nature of the deviations that exist 
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ttithin the child, or the environment tlut poses such a threat to him that 
he behaves diflerently. An actual case study is offered to illustrate the 
five-step analysis and to point out how a child may profit from teacher- 
concentrated aid and effort.* 

David was in the intermediate grades and had a record of consistent 
aggressiveness, both with his classmates and teachers. He especially did 
not accept the idea of authority, but. incongruously, he was extremely shy 
in some ways. (Step one) — His teachers reported that m class he had a 
poor attention span. Kis study habits left much Co be desired m that he 
apparently knew little about how to go about performing certain tasks. 
In most instances he simply gave up too easily, although he had enough 
ability to do the work (Step two)— His daily pattern was to assume an 
aggressive and even defensive altitude toward everyone. He was particu- 
larly an.xious for his share of allenlion and apparently believed that dom- 
ineering and picking on children were in order, and continued m his 
refusal to accept authority but suit wanted to achieve, particularly m 
reading. He wanted friends and friendships but he had few. The conflict 
in shyness penisted, while bis domineering attitude suggested the pres- 
sures he was subjected to by his parents (Step three) — His present teacher 
believed that he needed first of all to secure confideoce m himself. He 
needed a challenging role to play. (Step four) — Several things were done 
in his particular case, he was led to help himself in setting up controls for 
himself; the group was led to accept him. he was placed m a higher read- 
ing group; he was furnished opportunities to talk before the group about 
those things he had experienced, he used his interests m collecting as a 
focal point Id certain projects, his parents were brought into the picfure 
more completely; he saw a need to help the class David was on the way 
to becoming a better student and an improved person 
This illustration affords a glimpse of a child who was classified as 
exceptional in the sense that he was not profiting from the regular learn- 
ing situation. All children need individual attention, of course, but there 
are those who must be viewed as requinng a considerable amount of 
assistance because of some difficulty if they arc to advance and progress 
as they should. Not all problems can be solved, but all children can be 
helped to some degree when teachers understand why the child is excep- 
tional, what he should be taught, and bow he should be taught. 


the special education needs of 
elementary school children 

Educators are concerned with the dialler^ of how to identify the 
Special educational needs of children. Moving from this phase of interest. 


* Noel, op. at., p. SO. 
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although others believe that an I.Q. of 130. or even 120, should identify 
the above-average person. The following terms or descriptions arc rnade 
to give some insights as to the characteristics of the gifted child. It is to 
be noted that there arc variations in every child, as each possesses char- 
actcnstics m different degrees; 

— usually a high academic status that is substantiated by results of 
standardized tests 

— high verbal comprehension; superior vocabulary 
— personality ratings arc superior or above average 
— stability in school attendance and punctuality 
— phj-sical and emotional maturity and stability arc marked 
— social maturity is generally advanced and good 
— the ability for objective self analysis is present 
— a high production rate is evidenced with a corresponding quality 
in the productions 

— the mind is active, inquiring, curious, and alert, original, imag- 
inative 

—powers of observation arc keen, coupled with an ability to make 
critical analysis 

—creativity is evident in many, varied ways 
— a longer attention span, deeper insights, and powers of discrimina- 
tion mean abilities to generalize and come to conclusions 
—adjustment to change is more readily, easily made 
— the ability to persevere and accept responsibility is present 
— a sense of humor is noticeable 

— reading is a pleasure and occupies 2 to 3 hours average a day in 
history, folk tales, biographies, science, poetry and drama 

The gifted child may not possess all of these characteristics, and may 
be failing to use his talents for various reasons. Another way of regard- 
ing the gifted child is to note how he achieves. Gowan finds'* common 
elements from research reports to indicate that achievement versus under- 
achievement in gifted students seems related to the following factors: 

— clearness and definiteness of academic and occupational choices 
versus the opposite 

— strong ego controls and strengths versus weak ones 
— socialization and social inter-action versus withdrawal and self 
sufficiency 


J. C. Cowan, “Dynamics of the Underachievement of Gifted Students.*’ or- 
Cl/., p. 100. 
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mentally retarded. The child may be a slow learner because of low in- 
telligence, maturity factors, physical development and conditions of 
health, social maturity, or personal makeup. It should be made clear that 
the child with low intelligence falls into different categories for descrip- 
tive purposes. The mental defective who is usually hospitalized and the 
trainable retarded child who has an I.O. of 30 to 50 are not discussed 
here, since these children are placed in special environments. 

The teacher should recognize that there arc again varieties of slow 
learners within a given school or community. Doll lists’* some principles 
which assist in understanding this type of pupil: (1) Learning parallels 
growth, When the slow learner exhibits tendencies to learn with difficulty 
at an early age, there is no assurance that growth in itself will mean a 
greater power or ability to learn. (2) Environmental factors play a role 
in learning. Some children are classified early as slow learners because 
of inadequate or poor out-of-school experiences, and having average or 
above-average ability the child may overcome this handicap (3) Social 
experiences influence learning. Again, a paucity of social experiences 
may hinder the child in adjusting to the school environment and earn for 
him the label of the slow learner. (4) Usually all children desire to learn. 
The slow learner has a desire for new experiences and is ready for class- 
room experiences if they are designed and conducted to meet his special 
needs. 

The following list of characteristics describes the slow learner and 
the mentally retarded. It should be noted that the differences are in degree 
and not In kind, viz., the stow learners or dull borderline cases have more 
ability than the mentally retarded, but they are still lacking in abilities in 
comparison to the average child or highly talented individual. Also, those 
children who are slow learners for reasons other than lack of mental 
ability may not always be described in these terms. The slow learner is 
an exceptional child when he; 

is below average in physical development, generally speaking; he 
may have more minor defects, poorer muscular coordination, 
flexibility, and adaptability; he may often have defective touch, 
sight, and hearing; he may have learned to walk later and de- 
veloped muscular abilities more slowly 

cannot think abstractly or work well with symbols; has poor 
reasoning and visualization powers, has weak retention and as- 
sociation powers; has short attention span; is incapable of con- 
centration; and lacks intcUigence to go ahead on his own 
IS poor in the ability to generalize and apply; has poor judgment 

20 "/ i:xc.p,lon„; CUU„p. 
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— tes th?fcndency to be emotionally unstable, impatient, depressed, 
inattentive, or apathetic 

—needs more praise than usual au\\\ ,.c 

-has the tendency toward social misbehavior problems-dishkes 

school 
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Although the elementary teacher may be in a position to do very 
little in correcting the physical handicap of a child, there arc at least three 
approaches that should guide the thinking of the instructor. First, the 
child should be made to feel as secure as possible within the room. By 
the very nature of his disability he recognizes certain limitations and 
restrictions placed upon him. Anxieties ov«r his future and the kind and 
quality of his participation or non-participation may be kept to a mini- 
mum, as the teacher helps the child to feel secure in a classroom environ- 
ment of teacher-acceptance. Guidance toward developing some measure 
of skill and ability in a chosen area will lead to a degree of success by the 
child. Second, the child will need to receive aid in gaining acceptance by 
his group. Soldwcdel and Terrill studied'^ 32 children (10 physically 
handicapped and 22 not handicapped) and found that a trend was defi- 
nitely apparent for the physically handicapped to receive choices from 
non-handicapped children as playmates. The handicapped were still 
fairly well received in the classroom in general, but it is conceivable that 
the teacher could plan and initiate particular procedures to foster greater 
acceptance by the other children for these handicapped pupils. Third, the 
teacher needs to work very closely with parents of the handicapped child. 
Evidence is available’* to indicate that parents have a need to be edu- 
cated to the fact that the child is actually more normal than he is handi- 
capped. It should be obvious that as the teacher works to develop self- 
confidence, independence, and initiative for the handicapped, a strong 
relationship with the home may be necessary in order to consolidate the 
gains that are made in the classroom. 


What Approaches Are Used in Considering ihe Maladjusted Child? 

The maladjusted child is defined here in terms of one who has diffi- 
culty in relating the group, or has some emotional, social, or personal 
problem that interferes with his total adjustment. Again, the teacher 
must proceed cautiously in classifying these exceptional children, par- 
Ucularly from the professional point of view when preparation and ex- 
perience are lacking in this specialized area. 

different studies’® agree there is a great number of problem 
children in need of adjustment found within the regular elementary 


anH* Terrill, “Sociometrfc Aspects of Physically Handicapped 

Same Elementary School^ Exceptional 

C/nWren, 23 (May, 1957), 371-72 flf. 

Ibid. 

^ Rogers, “Mental Health Findings in Three Elementary Schools.” 

69-78; Ohio Commission on Children 
Socially and Emotionally Maladjusted in School." 
Columbus, Ohio: Ohio Department of Education. 1951. 
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considered in viewing the various types of children within the regular 
classroom. Stress has been made upon the fact that the exceptional child 
can and will profit generally when special help is given. Although the 
varieties and characteristics of the exceptional child have been listed, 
many teachers do not feel competent nor prepared to identify such pupils 
within the classroom. To be realistic, the busy teacher may not have the 
time nor the resources to understand child problems, to develop the skill 
in diagnosis, or use insight therapeutically in pupil behavior. This sec- 
tion is designed to provide a framework of reference or guide for the 
classroom teacher in knowing more about the exceptional child, since 
Curry,*’ Anderson and Davis,** and other research studies support the 
statement that the teacher is usually not proficient in or capable of identi- 
fying the exceptional child. 

NVhatcver the reason for abnormal types of behavior, the teacher 
should feel a concern “to study pupils and their problems and seek to 
promote effective learning by correcting disabilities and by providing 
the curricular and instructional adjustments necessary to insure mastery 
and success.”*^ Since it may be impossible or too time consuming to give 
sufficient study and attention to the individual child, two approaches are 
offered now that should aid the teacher to be more aware of problems, to 
discover underlying causes, and to suggest ways of assisting the child 

What Is a Suggested Approach? 

The teacher should make a detailed study of the child as time, en- 
ergy, and resources will permit. In the suggested study plan that follows 
It \vill be noted that much of the data may already be on hand or can be 
readily secured. In many instances the teacher may find little or nothing 
m the files to complete the analysis and may have to proceed with little 
or no assistance in securing information about the child. In one sense 
the teacher is simply making a case study of an exceptional child, or of 
one who is believed to be developing toward that classification. Whatever 
name IS given to this procedure, it is important that the teacher recognize 
at the troubled child is one who has a problem. Through the study of 
the child, conflicts, frustrations, and disabilities may be discovered and 
ead to a realization that the “no-problem child" is in reality an excep- 


nf Teacher* Good ludges of Their Pupil's Hearing,” Journal 

° ^^epnonal Children, 21 (October, 1954), 15 - 17 . 

(Febm^f l^s" 'he Gifted,” School Executive. 76 

Inc.!M47j’ (New York: Holt. Rinehart i Winston, 
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lional child who needs special help either now or will in the immediate 
future. A seven point study guide is furnished to help the teacher.* 


1. Stale the problem. Usually the child is being studied because 
of observed behavior, inferior work habits of production, or for 
some reason that suggests he may have a problem which generally 
can be stated in rather definite terms. 

2. Collect educational and psychological data. From the many 
educational, psychological, and maturity tests, a decision is made to 
select and use those instruments that should give a more complete 
perspective of the child. In fact, a battery of tests may be employed. 

. 3. Summarize school history and progress. If the child is in the 
first grade, little information may be available, except material that 
is current. The cumulative records, conferences with other teachers, 
or even correspondence with previous instructors may supp y a grea 
deal of data. . , ... 

4. Compile medical information and physical condition data. 
Some children have very link medical or denial mformalion to omr 
in that there may have been parentnl nesleci 

physical condition of the child may be surveyed by 1 ® 

school nurse, nithoush such practices should be done continuously 

but with reservations. ^ . 

5. Describe personality traits and social matuniy. Many prob- 
lems of laziness, inattentiveness, and so on may be 

underlying behavior problems. In a program of child study me 
teacher should learn to recognize that symptoms are not the same 

6. Oulside-of-school information. Again, cumulative records m y 

supplement the study by describing family and home ; 

but such information may have to be secured by l e teac er. n 

lion, if the developmental history of the child is available a clearer 
perspective may be obtained. . . 

7. Sussokd saWllons and mommaadaiaa!. At this point the 
teacher may find it profilnble to summarize the data to sec it a y 
patterns stand out and to consider some suggested p ans o a 
corrective procedures. 

■The teacher should use each of the seven items as a P'” 
write brief comments concerning eadi child, if practica e. 


Note the similarily in ch5» 7-p«M plan » i»>e 
nin? on page 421. The Jifference may be only a mailer of uetajl 


perspective begin- 
ftt approach 
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students, the data will be easily secured, or it may be unnecessary to go 
into detail Even for pupils who are already classified as exceptional, such 
an analysis can lead to even deeper insights concerning their situation or 
problems. Using the child’s condition in connection or combination with 
other factors as a basis, the best means of adjustment for the particular 
child may be more easily planned. A case study*® of an actual pupil situ- 
ation illustrates how a child, viewed from the psychological approach, 
was found upon an examination to need a different kind of educational 
program, but not a special class placement. 

Tom was ten years old and attended the third grade. 

Problem' Referred because of age and inferior quality of work, especially 
in reading. ‘ 

School progress; Attended same school for six years. Spent two years in 
the first grade, one and one-half years m the second grade, and was 
on trial promotion to the third grade. 

Social and personality traits: Obedienl. trustworthy and cooperative. 
Lacked leadership as he refiected timidity, inhibited, passive charac- 
teristics; able to do only first grade or beginning reading and was be- 
hind in other subjects 

Psychological data. Binet showed an M.A. of 9 years and 6 months, an 
I Q. of 96, number test score at grade level of 3.0; reading level 1.5 
grade level; spelling even lower. During test situation he was at ease 
until reading was mentioned, then he exhibited grave concern, anxiety, 
nausea, and even cried, desiring to leave the room. 

Summary and recommendations* Not a candidate for special class. A 
study of reading difficulties and home situations was made with 
remedial reading plan suggested and mother to cooperate with teacher 
in developing self-confidence and feelings of success in the child. 

What Are Some Further Aids to the Teacher in 
Identifying the Exceptional Child? 

The second approach to aid the teacher in becoming more aware of 
the problems of chUdren and to identify them as exceptional children 
is offered within the following framework:** 

— have a genuine interest in each child; the teacher must certainly 
be concerned with the exceptional child who can be identified, as 
well as with those whose problems may not actually classify them 
as being exceptional 

— use the local physicians to assist in making identification and 
diagnosis; these professional persons are generally cooperative 


Ingram, op. at , pp. 106-07. 

•* D. A. Worcester, "Clinical Services Making the Best of Resources in the 
Rural Community," Journal of Exceptional Children, 20 (January, 1954). 176-79 
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Are Educational Objectives Different for the Exceptional Child? 

Some teachers are confused as to the objectives the school shoidd 
set up for the exceptional child. In general, these objectives are to 
further the development of the individual’s total capacities and to further 
his personal development in every possible way. Then if the school con- 
siders the child’s life in its entirety, the educational objectives must be 
the same for all children. r ii 

The objectives of the exceptional child will differ from those o 
children only to the extent they are narrowed to prepare the child o 
make a specific adjustment, or they are expanded to meet the specitic 
needs of a more gifted child. In short, the handicapped child may Mt 
make as many or varied adjustments as the above-average child. 6 
handicapped is unable to live at as high a level as the itiore normal, and 
the superior child goes more deeply and widely in achieving his objec 
tives. However, the exceptional child should achieve educational objec- 
tives that are possible for him, and he should be led to make his contri- 
bution and enjoy living according to his ability. The specific objectives 
for the exceptional child are essentially the same as for all children, 
although the scope and the degree of attainment must differ according 
to the individual. This is also true for those children who are not classi- 
fied as exceptional, It should be added that certain conditions found 
within the child will dictate a kind of curricular design that may seem 
unique and different, but essentially it should be the same curriculum 
as used for any child. It is not to be assumed that there are no special 
education requirements for the exceptional child and that teachers need 
only to give more of the same kind of instruction or stress the usual 
things to the child who needs special help. Certainly, a modification of 
educational practices is required for each kind of exceptional child. In 
summary, an over-all curriculum design is needed for all children, with 
specific curriculum patterns emerging to meet definite conditions and 
needs of the individual child. These specific curriculum patterns are now 
considered separately for the types of exceptional children who may be 
found within the regular classroom. 


What Is a Curriculum Framework for the Gifted? 

It will be noted that the following suggested curriculum implications 
for the above average child are not unusual or different from those for 
most children in the classroom. That is, all students should have some- 


See Chapter 1 for a complete discussion of educational objectives. 
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Social Studies. 

— organize and direct class parties 
— develop sensible rules for school safety 

— plan and conduct a "fair” . 

— prepare certain reports concerning local areas of recreationa in 
terest and the like 


INTERMEDIATE AND UPPER ELEMENTARY LEVELS 


Language Arts: 

— create or select pictures to illustrate poetry which can serve as a 
basis for oral or written work 
— use students as chairmen for discussion groups 
— prepare glossaries 

— compile a brief history of handwriting, dialects, dc. 

— analyze the library 
— locate literary figures and authorities 
•—discuss certain author’s ideas, values, and the like 
— use outlining, graphs, footnotes, cataloguing, files and so on 
— read aloud, use panels, tell original stories, have choral and poetry 
reading 

Arithmetic: 

— report on currencies used in other lands 
— analyze the uses of the school building according to areas 
• — report on common measurements used with respect to food 
— budget certain school activities, viz., the school newspaper 


Crafts and Related Art Aciivilies: 

— prepare a plan for re-decorating a room, building, or a home 
— create interpretative pictures of art and music 
• — organize and put on an exhibit. 

— catalogue the various art objects located within the community 


— write lyrics and compose music 
■ — produce recorded programs 
— serve as school music librarian 
— direct orchestras and rhythm bands 
— participate in vocal-instrumental groups 
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Dramatics: 

— write play productions 
—produce and direct skits, plays 
give dramatic readings 


*”"-fcSc dcep<=r >pp..ci..ions of people Ihroush vanous sources 
JlTuss hor^ople have had .0 adjust .0 dilfieul. s.tuat.ons and 
relate them to one’s own situation 

It is clear that numerous activities could be hst^ ”"'!?ppested Ihm 
that would challenge the gifted child. It has already ‘“f “ 'tu^l 

the above average child must leam to do things well; he 
acquire persistency, understandings, and the like on y 
talent, irhe is to avoid supcriieialities and “"1”* * di 

together with other aspects, he must hrst be mohvated to work towards 
those goals that are commensurate with his high capaci y. 

IPte Consumes c Ciirriciitum lor the Slow Learner? 

The slow learner is considered here to be that child '* mental 
encing difficulty within the learning situation in 
ability. Those children who are classified as slow learnc 
sons may still profit from some of the curricular ,7 

be suggested in this section. Although it Is believed that ihe ^-all c^^^ 
riculum must be the same for all children, the teacher mus children, 

attainments for the slow learner just as must be done or H-velop- 

The chronological age, mental ability, and physica an s learn- 

ment of each child must be carefully reviewed, since presenU^^^^^^^^^ 
ing ability, rate of growth, and even their social an pe . . 

help to direct! to planning. In -dditio", information 
environment, total needs of the child, and abilities m 
contribute to the teacher's knowledge to give further 
curricular design most appropriate for the child. * connection 

the teacher are not unique in the sense of being used only m connection 
with the slow learner, but they are particularly emphasizeo . 

The slow learner who is the dull or borderline case m y 
attention in the regular class in terms of these three ca eg 
these are applicable to every child. make 

First, under the personal category many slow earn 
progress in developing good health habits, acquiring s 
of personal needs, and developing abilities in the areas o sa 
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leisure time, and so on. Second, the sodal category means that he can 
acquire skUls in the social graces and other behaviors involving him with 
people. Third, the vocational category emphasizes his attaining at least 
the simple skills which help him to live more effectively at home and in 
society. , 

It is commonly agreed and known that the slow learner begins to nna 
learning difficult at least by the fourth grade. He may also discover that 
his social and personal adjustment is becoming more complicated for 
various reasons and is beginning to present a definite problem to the 
teacher and to himself in many ways. This fact does not mean that the 
teacher delays curriculum planning until the fourth grade, but in order 
to insure steady and continuous growth should make some early plans. 
Perhaps Ingram*® has as complete a listing of specific attainments as is 
needed to gain a curriculum perspective for mentally retarded children 
and for the slow learner. These lists are even described in light of chron- 
ological ages for children with low mental ability. Again, the curriculum 
is organized under health, language arts, social studies, and science, with 
illustrative activities in sequential order. A detailed listing is not neces- 
sary here, since an examination of the curriculum chapters in this book 
alone suggests a plan that can meet the needs of these slow learners, 
provided appropriate adjustments are made to fulfill their specific re- 
quirements. Again, it should be stated that the slow learner arrives at 
concepts and attitudes very slowly. Often his growth comes only after 
many and repeated experiences. For example, the curriculum design of 
the normal fifth grade child with a chronological age of 1 1 years, may 
be an adequate curriculum plan for some slow learners with chronologi- 
cal ages of 12 or more. It should be obvious that a curriculum design for 
the slow learner that is approached in the manner of Ingram’s organiza- 
tion makes sense to the child who will be able to see more associations, 
develop clearer understandings, and so on. That is, he is not faced with 
a graded curriculum, but he has an opportunity to obtain those experi- 
ences for which he is ready, interested, and capable of enjoying regard- 
less of grade level. In summary, the slow learner has the same educa- 
tional objectives as other children, but regardless of the grade level in 
which he is placed, specific objectives are set up that may insure attain- 
ment, pupil growth, and suitaMity of achievement. As a third grade class 
member for instance, the slow learner may be profitably presented with 
a curriculum design that is suited for the first grade. Educationally, the 
slow learner works within this plan, but in other ways he is a full par- 
ticipating member of his third grade group. Such a curriculum design is 
reasonable and intelligent, in that it wilt be of the most value to the child. 


' Ingram, op. cii , Chapter 8. 
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What h a Curriculum Plan for the Physically 
Harjdicapped Child? 

The,e are little differeacee, if any, 
fot the physically handicapped. Consistent with the ‘I-"® 
dren have identical edncational objectives, these “aph™ 
ntay pursue the regular progran, in much the sarne way p ovtded 
other contributing factors, such as low 

Probably the most important problems to he ““f 
curriculum experiences for the physically handicapped “ 

ceptance by the group, motivation, and .heir feelings of “ 

situations. The teacher may find the following principles hel^ul m work 
ing out curriculum patterns for some n" 

These principles are based upon a study made b, Mussen N'™" 
who agree that: (1) Experiences in the class, in the "p”'' ^ 
munity should be talked about freely “goals 

disability, and lead toward a realistic attitude ■ accomplish- 

aad child selected ones should be attainable. (3) C ass 
ments should not be emph.sixed as the key facto,. ^ 
major considerations in receiving acceptance. Strong them- 

may be present, but they are no, to be considered 
selves for teacher-class acceptance. <4) Cumcular c p 
foster independence of thought and action. By personal 

ing the child for acquiring such independence, a gre -Hiusiment. (5) 

adequacy feelings is being created. j ^ J,eer range of 

Although personal and social adjustment shou d ,tecicn should 

friendshiprand ability to relate to people, the 

recogmze that the exceptional child may need a sma er, oersonal 

closrcirele of friendship,, rather dtan extens.ve, social, personal 

contacts. 

Dots the Mohdimtid Child Need n Special Carriadum Desist- 

The exceptional child who has emotional P'*''“ 
lional objectives similar to those planned for o rr cause him 

spective, aims, motivations, and feelings may be dis o e 
to do pootly when confronted with Uie usual be 

rotdiug to Rosenberger.f there are a, leas, five aspects which 

~ f ijwnijic&p Motivation, 

P. H. Mussen and D. K. Newman, “Acceptance Children. 

4nd Adjustment in Physically Disabled Children, Jou 

24 (February, 1958), 235-60 ft. , .. i,.,iiant StudenU” Satioruit 

■’H.T. Rowuberecr, -Special Cuiricui™ tor lU,, 

Association of Secondary-School PrinapaU BuHeiin, 40 I 
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emphasized in curriculum designing that are particularly useful for the 
emotionally unstable. First, this exceptional child may profit from vaned 
curricular experiences in health, hygiene, and physical education. In 
some cases, the stress on sportsmanship, and rivalry is an excellent ap- 
proach m working with this child. Second, the curriculum planning 
should include those experiences that center on real life situations and 
problems that can be solved. Feelings of inner security and confidence 
are bolstered through group discussion. In addition to being afforded the 
therapeutic effects of the group, the child is led to sec himself involve 
personally in the solving of actual situations. Third, the curriculum 
must emphasize group attack on learning. That is, the exceptional chi 
probably needs to be removed from isolation, to make more decisions, 
and to regain self confidence as a member of a group. Fourth, a concen- 
tration upon safety instruction is believed to be a curricular approach 
that is needed by the maladjusted child to a large degree. This is not to 
say that he is not able to handle himself effectively in this area, but ap- 
parently the development of safety consciousness is simply another ave- 
nue to more satisfied inner feelings of assurance and confidence. There is 
a strengthening of group loyalty ties as well, when this consciousness is 
easily recognized and considered important. Fifth, the curriculum activi- 
ties must lead to observable results. As the child experiences success and 
sees that something favorable has happened, his personal feelings of 
achievement are enhanced. He is not In competition with anyone, nor 
is he hurried in any way. His frustrations are kept to a minimum, and 
it is hoped that, as an accepted member of the group, he knows that in 
his own right he has achieved something. It is clear then that the malad- 
justed child may require the feelings of group membership, but the 
teacher needs to remember that as a person in his own right he must also 
have successes. 


WORKING MORE EFFECTIVELY WITH EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN IN THE REGULAR CLASSROOM 

There have been many implications for the teacher as to ways of 
working with exceptional children in the regular classroom from the 
discussion about their charactenstics and curriculum designs for them. 
In fact, classroom techniques must emerge from out of the knowledge 
and understandings teachers possess in connection with the child, and 
from a curriculum design that is considered appropriate for them to ful- 
fill their individual needs. It is probably unwise to separate these issues 
into corapartmental categories, but a discussion at this point of the sev- 
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eral aspects is needed to anssvet the tolKmmg 
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How Does the Teacher View the Exceptional Child 
in the Regular Classroom? 

The administrative and organizational aspects of 
entiated programs for exceptional children need no e ^vIthin 

The realL fact is that teachers do have many 
their classes who need special help In order to further the thj^Wmg 
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Er.ro11ed and Not Enrolled in Specwl Opportoruty Classes. Journal o, 
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”1. J. Gallagher and T. Cro*der. •^^e ® J ° ,957). 306-12. 

Regular Classroom.” 23, Journai of ExcepUonai CMJrtn I P 
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lectual power. It was significanl to note that those children who come 
from the schools with less gifted chadren were the more difficult motiva- 
tional problems in contrast with those who were used to associating with 
many other bright children. This fact suggests that the presence of other 
above-average classmates is more stimulating and challenging. Force, 
Johnson and Kirk." Miller,” and many others give evidence that the 
regular classroom membership by the exceptional child is fraught with 
difficulties and problems. Hunt** believes that educators arc not in agree- 
ment as to the best ways of administratively grouping pupils for instruc- 
tion, since there is lack of agreement in the areas of philosophy, seman- 
tics, and even research. However, since it has already been stated that 
the teacher must work with these children in spite of disagreements in 
such areas, it is believed that Hunt has clarified the issue for the teacher 
who works with the exceptional child in the regular classroom. The fol- 
lowing principles are offered to guide the thinking of the teacher.** 

1. The issue should really be how a child can best be guided and 
helped to achieve his potential. The plan of instruction is the means 
to the realization of this goal. 

2. There should be no “either-or” controversy about special 
classes, acceleration, or enrichment. It is conceivable that a special 
class may provide for either enrichment or acceleration or both. 

3. In the final analysis the needs of the individual child and the 
available resources should decide the question of how he is to be 
placed, whether he is to be in a regular class or some other organi- 
zational plan. 

4. The mentally handicapped and the gifted need at least some 
form of enrichment. 

5. The handicapped children should not be members of the 
regular class. 

6. Integration into the regular classroom obligates the teacher to 
provide suitable curricular experiences. 

Thus the keeping of the exceptional child within the regular class- 
room is both defended and attacked according to different researchers. 


** D. O. Force, Jr , “Social Status of Physically Handicapped Children,” Jour- 
nal of Exceptional Children, 19 (December, 1956). 304-08. 

G. O. Johnson and S A. Kirk, “Are Menially Handicapped Children Segre- 
gated in ihe Regular Grades,” Journal of Exceptional Children, 17 (December. 
1950), 65-8. 

** R. V. Milter, “Social Status and Sodometric Differences," Journal of Excep- 
tional Children. 23 (December, 1956). 114-19. 

**I T. Hunt, “Special Education' Segregation,” Education, 77 (April, 1957), 1. 

Ibid , pp. 1-5. 
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apparent that the teacher uses no particular y ^ 

" T. E. Ncwlanil. “Helping Ibe E*cepliOTJ Child m ih' R'E^lar 
t^ndtrsianding iht Child, 25 (June. 1956). 66-75. 

Forty-ninth yearbook, op. eil., p. 323. 
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FIGURE XIX 

Teaching the Exceptional Child In Regular Classes 



V 


J 


the special cases but the same ones lhat are used profitably with other 
members of the class. Though the difference is in the extent or the degree 
of need of the child, each pupil, regardless of his status, should be af- 
forded opportunities to allay (ears, guilt, anxieties, and so on. It should 
be made perfectly clear that there arc unique methods of educating the 
exceptional child. Part of the methods used with normal children are the 
same, but special, additional methods may also be required. In effect, 
then, the general methods used with all children may still mean that spe- 
cial instructional techniques arc used over and above those used with 
regular children, as illustrated in Figure XX. Thus, consultant aid, spe- 
cial equipment and facilities, and special educational practices are all 
designed to promote the welfare of the exceptional child, particularly 
when he is a member of a regular classroom under the direction of a 
teacher who is not a specialist in the area of working with exceptional 
children. 
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FIGURE XX 

\Mmg mil, Exceptional Children in the Regaiar Ciastroom 
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What Are the Mental Health Needs d the Exceptional Child? 

The toregoing discussion impli« 
children, especially ihe exceptional, are lo be 

by the teacher, It is also obvious that a sin^e see i s,,noleinent the 
gest ways of working with this kind of child and u ^ . reference 
above iSms. Dobbs furnishes^' perhaps the clearest 
for the teacher in gaining a mental health point of view m working w.in 

exceptional children. . .,r.i»piallv the 

First, the child needs firm support by the par , 
mother. It is difficult to educate some parents to is ’ second, 
teacher can lead the way towards improved home-c i 
there b usually a need for the development of inner • 

must, of course, express himself in many vvays, ut e interests 

control as well. Third, the development and ^ on life, 

do much to strengthen the child or insure a cat ler . {.gjings 
Fourth, the lavish use of praise and encouragement increa ^jjgntion 
of worthiness and stimulates a wider range of actmt.« and at n o 
away from the inner self. In effect, the feeling of 
by having interests outside of ones self. “ “ iead to 
With other children are scrupulously avoided, y j^gaUh 

ireater feelings of insecurity or unworthmess. fx , jj^ity and 

approach that considers a curriculum design a ow g reduced 

freedom in the class is beneficial, since many tensi 

Class,” Inslruclor. 66 (May. 


*' M C. Dobbs. “Mental Hygiene in the Special 
>557). 49 ff 
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through the activity channel. Scvcn/Zi, the variations in activities and 
tempo are also conducive to better mental health in the classriwm. 
Eighth, flexibility in the curriculum may insure more attention to indi- 
vidual needs and give rise to personal satisfactions. Ninth, the mental 
health viewpoint considers that the child needs to feel he is important 
and is able to make some judgment decisions, even if practiced only on 
a small scale. 

It IS implied in succeeding discussions that mental health practices 
are not separate and distinct operations to be followed at specific 
or periods A curriculum design that fulfills the special needs of the chil 
emphasizes these many aspects through an integrated, continuous bal- 
anced program. 


How Does the Teacher Work with the Bright Child 
in the Regular Class? 

The teacher has many devices and techniques to be used in working 
with the superior child. The usual suggestion Is that the regular program 
be enriched to care for the particular pupil who moves forward at an 
unusual pace. Yet many instructors arc unable to perceive all the impli- 
cations of an enrichment program and believe inaccurately that the 
above-average child simply needs more work to be piled upon him m 
order to insure his preoccupation and continued industry in the class. 
Birch'* offers some definite ways that elementary teachers should con- 
sider in working with children. It is a good idea to develop reading and 
other skills as quickly as possible in order that these may be tools for 
further exploration. In addition, the children can more easily become 
independent in the sense of being able to work more completely on their 
own. It is important that as these children develop they learn to do things 
correctly and actually strive for accuracy, since they may be tempted to 
hurry forward and become bored with solving a problem that is really 
too simple for them. Of course the social, emotional, physical and other 
aspects of development must not be ignored. 

Moving from the general and over-all ways of working with the 
gifted child, the following specific ideas are provided and based upon 
case studies which furnished the data for such suggestions:** 

— use the idea of acceleration by allowing the child to work in higher 
grade level areas 


** Birch, op. cii., pp. 34-5. 

*■' T. Crowder and J. J. Catlaeher, “The Adjustment of Gifted Children in the 
Regular Classroom,” Journal of Exceplionat ChilJrrn, 23 (May, 1957), 3S3-63. 
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-secure ur,d nrute aveilable books that have topic appeal and '.ffl 
challenge the gifted person; bring in supplementary and 
materials in addition to the test .u.* r» 

j;Xe creative writing; set up classroon. sUnahons that re- 

quire or stimulate such activities jn^tance both 

the like 

-hold frequent discussions „„pe,ene,es 

—arrange projects in the classroom that lead to soc 

and even peer acceptance ^h^nee from 

-make it possible for some exceptional „ojn 

one classroom to another, or even to visi a 
-find time to have frequertt personal 

not simply meaningless time-wasting, bo g 
—employ role playing widely 
—set time limits for work to be done 

-permit greater use and , biographies, 

— plan less structured projects and assignm . 

TV analyses, cultural interpretations, etc. .^,,,1 critical 

-insist ujKm interpretation of facts that require analytical, critic 

thinking; stress use of reasoning 

—use resource people widely ^ day or 

— consider the Colfax plan'* in grouping the excep- 

certain limes during the week; ' 'f h,. opportunities 

tlonal child is not completely segregate •i-.r nhihties- several 

.1 wutking with some membets who have suuda, — ^ ^ 
grade level teachers may need to work out such an 
in the regular kind of classroorn otganizalion „„upi„g; 

-use the workshop approach in allowing tune tor such gto p 
this is a variation of the above idea -ihuiues in the class- 

— arrange tor children to assume more responsib 

room and school environment „„r.niations in many 

-slrive to deepen and widen attitudes and apprecanons 

areas by pertinent discussions, panels an t e i acquire 

-set high sLdards in wo.k-performance and tov to a q 

good work habits by requiring ear phones, 

—plan for the development ofintclligcntlise . i^^ned activities 

recorders, records with many original, student-plannea 

"See H. O. Preglcr. "Adjuslment Through Partial SeErcgation, 

"lenfory Principal (September, 1952). 241*^6 
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grant privileges for pacc-sctting as long as the child is moving 

ahead in a reasonable way 

— insist that tasks arc completed by refusing to accept anything 
carelessly done or incompletely worked out 
— be alert to those who have leadership potential and place them 
in positions within the class and the school environment so that 
they may gam experience in giving leadership both individually 
and in cooperation with other group members 

This listing of ways of working with the gifted represents sound 
teaching methods, that, in combination with drill and variety, should 
challenge and stimulate the above-average child. It is of course reason- 
able to expect that other children who arc not classified as bright may 
well profit from similar techniques of teaching varied according to their 
academic achievement, mental ability, and other conditions. 

How Does the Inslntclor PIm Ways of Working 
with the Slow Learner? 

The suggestion has been made that even the slow learner may profit 
from a learning experience that is based upon excellent teaching methods, 
as described above. However it is clear that some variations must be em- 
ployed According to one study*’ the use of the broad unit has been 
found to be workable.** Bishlon feels** that even the mentally handi- 
capped are motivated by a need to explore and extend their environment, 
but firsthand experiences must be a starting point. In order for concepts 
to be formed, many observations arc required even of the same experi- 
ences. Care should be taken that the developmental approach is used and 
that ideas are gradually introduced and built one upon the other. More 
intensive drill is usually needed as well. 

An important concept is presented by Birch,''" who agrees with re- 
search evidence that delay in formal reading instruction may be useful 
at the primary level. However, the teacher should always plan to do what 
the child needs, regardless of grade placement, by determining what skill 
development is present and proceed accordingly. Many pictures and con- 
crete experiences are necessary to stimulate the child, and even then he 


*’ “A Developmental School Program for Educable Mentally HandicappeJ.” 
American Journal of Menial £»<-/5ciency. 57 (April, 195}). 554-64. 

See Chapter 6 on the discussion about the unit approach to teaching. 

R C. Bishton, “Why Experience is the Key to Learning." Journal of Excep- 
tional Children, 23 (February, 1956), I91-93. 

S'* Birch, op. Cl/., pp 34-5. 
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ta,e difficulty in ntaVing gc»cn,liza.K,ns 
the Snal analysis the teacher tvorVts dille^ntly w.th 

"'Si Mowing guides, suggested for the clcntcntary teacher, arc 

'^'^^“i'h'elp S«d in the regular classroont tsho ,s class,- 

fied as being exceptional by. 

-ntaking clear to the ch.ld his indie, dual goals to ^ reached, tese 
goals become personalized and understandable “<> “J'' « ™ 

Le the child as well; they are short-range goals that are 

— dividing the work into units; these “"j'* .“’"/.'S' 
done before and will be in keeping with h,s ab""” 

-guiding the child into using leatntng materials that . 

standable to him and capable of u- „i,h 

—using goal charts and other similar ideas P 
feelings of success as he sees his growth 
—encouraging him to compete only «*th his o\v and 

—bringing in much reading material that is y. j 
hclpfuU there will be supplementary ma.cna ^ 
of other materials that will be designed to meet spce.a! needs 
— using concrete materials widely 

—making instruction systematic and order y po„,. 

—trying to bring in as much individoalu utilized cx- 

blc to give in the regular class; consultants wiU 
tenslvely 

How May the Teacher IVork with the 

f'hysicaliy Handicapped Child? ti h v. 

It has been stated that the curriculum for school 

little it any differences from those required for mos 

**S A. Kirk, "What is Special aK>«l Special (tmuar). I95JI. 

'tcMilly Hindicarpcd." io""'"' -t Ch.IJrrn. 

>38-12 AcaJcf"’*-' I-'*'’'”"* 

'•S W. Btjou. "The Special Problem of 19 (Dcctnher. 19511. 

cf the Reurded Child." Journal of Exctptlonel CMJ 
>03-1 H. 
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children, provided there are no serious handicaps, mental, or emotional 
conditions of a complicating nature. The teacher may have to teach more 
definitely towards getting the child to be accepted by the group and 
maintaining this acceptance. In some cases the special interest or ability 
of the child may have to be stressed and used as a focal point in actual 
learning situations This may well be the avenue leading to insured 
success for the handicapped child. However, this approach is not reserved 
only for this kind of pupil. 

It is obvious that one of the main responsibilities is to make sure 
that the child is comfortable Any teaching method may be unsuccessful 
if the pupil does not feel physically and emotionally comfortable and 
directs his energies to combating an otherwise unnecessary condition 
outside of his own personal problem. 

In working with the physically handicapped child, the teacher needs 
especially to help him acquire a common-sense viewpoint in regard to 
himself and to life itself. Since the perspective of the child is probably 
distorted to some degree to begin with, the elementary teacher emphasizes 
through curricular experiences the down-to-earth, realistic aspects, help- 
ing the child to see how he fits into the picture at all times. This skill in 
teaching means giving help freely, even without the asking; but more im- 
portant it enables the child to realize that requesting help is a normal 
reaction and is not reserved just for the handicapped. 

In view of the fact that there are different problems for the excep- 
tional child who is classified in the category of the physically handi- 
capped, it is believed that separate discussions may assist the teacher in 
viewing and working with different types of children. Of the four categor- 
ies to be described here, it should be pointed out that the severely handi- 
capped child will not be a member of the regular classroom. In addition, 
some categories, such as the cardiac cases, are not discussed, since they 
will not usually be members of the regular class. Furthermore, it should 
be remembered that the borderline exceptional child who is a member 
of the regular class must be viewed as having a special problem unique 
to him and that there are varying ilcgrees of exceptionality in any given 
category. 

The hard-of-hearing child. Many children who may have auditory 
problems can become useful members of a regular classroom. Teachers 
can follow these suggestions as they work with children who are classified 
as hard-of-hearing cases;*® 

— by watching for educational and emotional problems that generally 


« R. G. Brill, The Education of the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing," Journal 
oj Eicepiional Children, 23 (February, 1957), 194-98. 
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-by bcmg alert to speech and language problems that can be ag- 
gravated by failure to hear properly 
Jy securing protessional cor^rd.^ ^ ”1 frteacto that 
school year, such constant 'L mp to lay out 

she is doing the proper things “ “‘J'*' “commended 

plans lot (uture progtesst heanng aids may 1 
-by seating the child advantageously; facing ih ^ 
tohim may be only one of the many 
-by seeing that the more severe so on 

in such things as lip reading, gelling sp^ial J ^ 

-by speaking clearly and distmclly; 

to rephrase many of the ideas given to the class 

The par, My fcliW child. Aldiongh there degm^ o^ 

vision problems, the teacher is not at “ administrative 

sssUting the pattiaily blind. L uacher in ivorl.ing mote 

and budgetary obstacles that will ^ „s,o„. The fol- 

efleclively with children who have difficulty 
lovsing suggestions’* are offered for the teacher. 

-make sure that the top of the child's desk ts tilted 
adjustment can aid the child in viewing the materia 

effectively . ..vnidme sharp contrasts in 

-keep desks away from glaring lights, avoiding rp 

brightness is one approach to this pro em 
—remove glossy finishes on the top of the desK 
— use tjpewriters with large type 

m“S^dS;S: lemcs. p,o,ect,on magnihem. and the 

the non-glossy globes, maps, chads; furnish as many items 
as possible that are in large I)"!** 

— stress at all limes good eye hygiene 

The speech problem chid. H is difficult to proHem 

nay aid this kind of child, since there are many teacher may 

that require special assistance. However m general the 
find that:** 

—it helps to lead the child In see some of his s^h cirots an p 
tiodaily to realize that they can be eliminatcn 

' _ rhTHrcn " 

F. M. Foote. “Classrooms for Paniany Seems • 

r-oval ChUrrn. IZ (May. 1956). 318-20. ^ YorV' McGri'H''* 

«M. Ophue. Speech in the Uemrmtarr Scho,^ (• 

^'^k Co.. Ine., 19541. tT 236 ff- 
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— It IS important that the cause of the problem be located, particu- 
larly with the aid of the specialist; consultary advice should be 
sought and followed 

— it is necessary to get the errors isolated, recognized, and dissected 
in such ways that correct sounds can be produced; this task usually 
requires the help of a profe^ional consultant 
— it is necessary to teach the child to produce the correct sounds 
in isolation 

— It is important to strengthen the use of the sound by incorporating 
it within a framework of familiar words 
— it is necessary to arrange situations that will bring the sounds into 
habitual use 

It is obvious that this list of suggestions is only a partial one. The peculi- 
arities of any specific speech problem will determine the formula or 
prescription to be used; however, it is clear that the teacher does not need 
to feel helpless when confronted by a speech case. By working in con- 
junction with the specialist the classroom teacher is able to make a con- 
tribution to the speech progress of a given child. 

The crippled child Many of the severe orthopedic cases are unable 
to attend the regular classroom. There are some children who are crippled 
to the extent that they do not need special classes, but they must be given 
consideration as they become members of the regular classroom. The 
child profits when the teacher recognizes that:®* 

— children need to have some opportunity to move within the school 
environment; there must be a feeling of having some freedom in 
this respect, and teachers can plan ways of providing for some 
mobility 

— children need individual and special equipment; there are cut-out 
tables, chairs, typewriters, certain crayons and the like that can 
contribute something to the crippled child 
—children need special schedules planned to suit their particular 
problem 

children require attention to the development of physical, emo- 
tional, and social needs; the teacher can be alert to curricular ex- 
periences that will promote the best development in these areas 
— children will have gaps in their experimental life, by not having 
the abilities of other children they will have missed many of the 
so-called normal things of life, which teachers may attempt to 
bring to them at least vkariously 


"What is Special About Special Education’ The Crippled 
Ctlild, Journal of Exceptional Children, 19 (May, J933), 309-12. 
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children n«d many kinds ot demons.ra.ionB and exennions tor 
enrichmeni purposes 

teacher may assist in uotktng „,„(essional consultants; 

-:Srr^r=-r,^SSandh,s.roh.em 

by seeking consultary aid and advice 

In summary, there are man, steps to he ^Vjhej^t'istv 

is working with the exceptional child in l ® ^ that profes- 

portant that his particular problem be cleat y tca'chcts employ 

Lai aid is Ei,en to chart the ehiWs course, and ” P 

the best known techniques to further the progress of the child 


How Does the Teacher ll'ork More EUeemely 

wif/i the Sfa\ad\usted? . 

The distutbed or socially handicapped Soi 

in a friendly, warm, and eoerdne smee ntbcl- 

apptoach can have any suggestion ot pt^ ^ Lelivaled or reinforced 

liousncss. negativism or escapism may simp y , teacher 

by (unher mechanisms. It has been a*[**^y ^ . .. j ^ h»s own 

should provide classroom experiences that he p internal con- 

worthiness mote eleatly; to wotk out ot act out some of h mid 
Hiels; and to keep him involved in class projects that help him 
feeling of belongingness. „.n„ired of the teacher in 

Extreme understanding and patience a Q ^noroach which has 
working with this Kind of child. The into the 

already been discussed has many , teaching techniques 

regular teaching procedures. Perhaps one o children is that 

to be employed by the instructor in ronncct o jye instance to 

of bringing them into the Icainmg upon the particular 

point out their importance as individuals, ^p ® n,clhod more 
need of the child, the instructor may approach for 

practical; she may find that the project me 

certain children, or that the research rrrnmmcndcd to bring 

for some children. The unit method k also h«g ^ -...-.ipn and at other 

some children more completely into a learning feasible, 

times the individual method may be the on y j,^j,;p. The child 

panioilarly at the beginning of the lcachcr*pup» confidence before 

swdsto worV by himself at first and g^n = mcasu 
launching into other ways of worKing with his gro p. 
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In summary, the child with an emotional problem may need ®' to 
develop healthy ways of meeting his problems; to receive help in seeing 
what other courses of action are open to him; to understand more com- 
pletely his present situation; and to develop stronger relationships with 
his peers, parents, and others. These are general statements that can 
suggest to the teacher that many courses of action are open which can 
help this kind of problem child. 


SUMMARY 

The exceptional child has earned the label because he requires special 
help that is beyond the usual and ordinary considerations given in the 
classroom. The emphasis here has been upon those children who are to 
be found in the regular classroom of the elementary school. Most of these 
children do not require special institutional care, although there will be 
some children who apparently would profit more from being placed in 
special classes or schools The point of reference is that the elementary 
school teacher is faced with the problem of working with these children 
regardless of philosophy, optimum administrative aspects, or such. These 
children are enrolled in the classroom and the over-all question is: How 
may the exceptional child be provided those experiences which help him 
to fulfill his special needs? For the purposes of this chapter these children 
have been classified as being mentally exceptional, physically handi- 
capped, or maladjusted emotionally or socially. No attempt has been 
made to discuss the serious cases which require professional aid that ts 
beyond the preparation and scope of the elementary teacher. Only those 
children who can be helped within the framework of the curriculum and 
administrative organization of the elementary school are considered. 

A perspective of or orientation toward the problem of exceptional 
children in the regular classroom is offered and is followed by a suggested 
philosophy for the teacher in connection with such children. Essentially, 
these children require aid that the teacher is in a position to furnish, and 
evidence indicates they can profit from special help. 

The teacher is further assisted in gaining perspectives of the gifted, 
the slow learner, the physically handicapped, and the maladjusted. Their 
characteristics and ways of expressing themselves are discussed. To 
supplement these discussions a guide to the teacher in identifying the 
exceptional child is suggested. The first approach proposes a detailed 


®*F. Poole. “The Child with Sfjcial and Emotional Problems.” Journal oj 
Exctptional Children. 22 (October. 1955), 20-23. 
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'“SrSf n,e pr«e„,e^or 

lie found in elementary schotj variulions of some 

lional objectives are the same tor all children. “""““P .. j 

hinds are .“P"' P-"“ 
t is obvious th.^ 

docs not follow the design in quite the same ability 

each child participates within the cumculum desig _.-_^endations 
and needs, although it should be added rned with the 

for curricular activities arc offered under each sc i 
various types of CTCcptional child. exceptional children 

Finally, ways of working more efiecnve y with « 
within the regular classroom arc presented. - . . ,here 

ing methods arc to be reserved for any one type of l*ough m 

are different approaches and *"’?*’'**** handled by 
dten. The question of grouping, segregation, or enri regular 

stating tha^ealisticaHy speaking, the children are enro led 

classroom and must remain there regardless of t e lacking and 

specific help must be granted them. In any event. it 

di;.g,«m/„t 1, pmJt 1 , fo .he bes. P'»" ,1 cli,;. 

15 agreed that they can profit from special help 

room. Some definite suggestions are offered for e classroom 

the teacher in planning better ways of arranging 

situations. The elementary classroom teacher canno e p 8 

.ypu u, „c=p.fo„u, cbild and she urn 

proves the total adjustment of the child Som , individual 

offered. In the final analysis each child is exceptiona 

blip, ultbough lomu m;i.u »PP™'«‘'."u 

the average pupil and that which is provided by 

class. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

t. Examine the various definitions of what h meant by the excep 
child and agree as to a working definition ^ «chool classrooms to 

2. Make at least a casual survey of some elemen ty 
discover the incidence of exceptional children enroliea. 
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3. Visit a state colony for the exceptional child, or some other special 
schools or classes Report hack to the total class your observations, or sum- 
marize some of your findings Be prepared to find out how the children are 
identified, the curriculum designed for them, and the ways of working with 
them, and so on. Use the orientation procedures to assist you as described 
on pages 421 and 422. 

4. Examine the philosophy described in this chapter for the teacher to 
follow. Have a class discussion on each of these twelve theses. 

5. Study the characteristics of each type of exceptional child. 

6 Use the teacher’s guide in identifying the exceptional child to make a 
brief study of a child Assign several students to report their findings. 

7. Dehate the issue of whether or not you believe educational objectives 
should be different for the exceptional child. 

8. Examine each curriculum design given for the exceptional child. See 
how well ^xau understand these ideas and raise questions about them. 

9. Study the last section of this chapter. Arc there any controversial issues 
that should be discussed in class? Can you see how to put into practice these 
suggestions'* Are they practical? What limitations do you see? 

10. Assign to an individual or a group of students the project of consoli- 
dating some of the information collected under activity No. 3 about ways of 
working with exceptional children in light of this last section. If it has not 
been possible to visit an elementary school, have a student or a group sum- 
marize the methods suggested here and extend the discussion with illustra- 
tions and the like. Relate this chapter with the one on Evaluation to note if 
any further suggestions are to be offered in connection with evaluation of 
progress. 
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prologue to part 111 


The final section of The Emerfing Elementary Curriculum 
is concerned with those techniques and procedures which aid 
in modifying the curriculum. A curriculum for the elementary 
school in a democratic society must not only be one which is 
emergent but also constantly modified for each child. In the 
name of democratic education mediocrity cannot be tolerated 
in the public schools. Sufficient procedures are available for 
those who are concerned with implementing curriculum ex- 
periences which will satisfy children whose various demands 
are brought about by their differences. 


Evaluation techniques and procedures arc tools of the teacher; 
teacher; she must not only be equipped with these skills, but 
she must not only be equipped with these skills, but she must 
diligently apply them in the process of determining the effects 
of maturation on learning. As the teacher studies each child 
and identifies developmental levels of growth, the emergent 
curriculum needs for each child become known. Content 
then is learned not as an end itself, but as a means in further- 
ing the development of the individual. The curriculum in- 
corporates significant life experiences which enhance person- 
ality integration. The learner must feel “good” about himself, 
as growing perceptions lead to deeper understandings of the 
“self” and its relationship to the world. 
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Finally, Part III deals wlh the team approach to curricu- 
lum development. The teacher and children are the focal 
point of curriculum, but administrators, citizens, and curricu- 
lum workers must join together in studying the curriculum 
setting. It is in this social system that teaching and learning 
take place and from this setting emerge independent citizens. 



CHAPTER 14 


THE TEACHER APPROACHES THE PROfiLEMS OF EVALUATION 

What does the teacher need to know about evaluation? 

What may be a guiding philosophy of evaluation for the elemen- 
tary school teacher? 

Is there a pattern of evaluation to guide the teacher? 

THE TEACHER USES INSTRUMENTS OF EVALUATION 

What devices and techniques can be employed by the teacher t 
pupil evaluation? 

Readiness for learning 

Mental maturity and intelligence tests 

Achievement tests 

The ease study approach 

Soeiometry 

Personal adlustment 

IntervieviS and eonlerences 

What IS the role of the teacher in the total evaluation program 
within the school? 

How docs the teacher interpret test results more effectively? 
TEACHING IS IMPROVED THROUGH PUPIL SELF-EVALUATION 

How docs the teacher organize a pupil self-evaluation program 
How does the teacher administer pupil self-evaluation? 

How do children keep a self-evaluation record? 

THE TEACHER IMPROVES PRACTICES OF REPORTING PUPIL PROGRESS 

What preparational activities arc made by the teacher before 
evaluating child progress? 

What pattern may guide the teacher cither in writing the report 
or conferring with the parent? 

How does the teacher improve upon the letter-number reporting? 
How does the teacher personalize the report card or the parent 
conference? 

How does the teacher check up on the finished product? 

How may the teacher consider the problem of promoting the 
pupil? 

EVALUATION IS USED TO IMPROVE THE EDUCATIONAL ENVIRONMENT 
AND CURRICULUM 

How does the teacher contribute to the evaluation program of the 
school? 

How can the teacher work more effectively with the community 
m evaluation? 

What are some trends in evaluation that have implications for the 
teacher and the curriculum? 

SUMMARY 



Evaluation in the 

Elementary School 


INTRODUCTIOM 

An integral part of the elerrrerttary school program ^ 
teacher and principal work together to improve c procedures, 

they will see a need to employ certain accepted e Lhavior of 

The primary emphasis is always to be upon jjj school 

children in more desirable ways. Evaluative techniques attained 

personnel to determine how well curriculum ob^ciives ^ ^ ^ 
and where curriculum revision is warranted. TTius, eva 
within the elementary school are important for many re 

pie major purpose of this chapter is tgh^of these 

in evaluation, which may be more specifically j 

■urntos: (li The .eacher i" “on- 

educational program of the school. Those fac o school 

sidered to be areas of concern only for the ^dimmstratoR. such 
plant, supplies, classroom equipment and the ' development of 

since they are important in furthering the gr devices that 

chnd,.„.’i2, Tie Sche, is concerned »Uh ai - ^ 
m available to set up criteria for evaluating th changes 

^ possible evaluative instruments for appraising 

in pupil behavior in the classroom. She may a so ^ ^ (,^i5 

evaluations for revealing her own strengths an receives special 

for personal growth. (4) The evaluation of the curricu! ^ 

wnsideration, as the teacher is particularly . jjij parents 

Ihings that children do in the classroom. ^5) ^ sympathetically 

^d community patrons to view more intelhgcn y 
Ihe total school program. 
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These five toctions of evaluation by the teacher “ 

i, both wide and varied, one whtch requites certam ^ 

skdls that must sorely be acquired to insure “P'"”™ 
problems of evaluatior, and measurement “!”P".“ 
plea, but teachers can learn to use many devtces 
Teachers not only need time, administrative and patent^ sup^th d 
efficient tools for organiziuE and administering an appraisal 
they also need to know how to employ skills of evaluation as J 
with children. It is not to be assumed that a single 
complete acquisition of these skills, but attaining the o ^ 
objectives can assist the teacher in developing instg t, a i ^ • 

specific, useful skills for evaluating the child from many viewpoints. 


(1) to know how to approach the problems of evaluation, 

(2) to have a sound philosophy of evaluation, 

(3) to work out a practical and useful pattern of c'> 

within the classroom, , 

(4) to have some understanding of various evaluation i 


(5) to know how to use pupil seif*eva!uaiion in the classrooffli 

(6) to understand the reporting practices of pupil ^ 

(7) to understand the importance of evaluating the tota p P 
of the elementary school. 


THE TEACHER APPROACHES THE PROBLEMS OF EVALUATION 

There are many ways of viewing the evaluative processes. 
fusions and misunderstandings that do arise in connection with t e 
and meanings of appraisal may lead to poor planning in schoo , 
quate guidance of children, faulty teaching practices, and many 
inferior educational practices carried out by well-meaning 
following illustration points out how misunderstandings about ev u 
the child's progress may lead to pupil-parent dissatisfactions: 

Miss Spencer believed that her sixth grade pupils should 
where they stood in relation to their grades. Her idea was * ® 
simply and clearly: keep them guessing as to how they are 
particularly what kind of grade they are going to be given. L^t 
out through their own conjectures, keep them dangling, as V jpu- 
the youngsters will work their heads off because they are afraid th y 
(might) not be passing. 


Thus, some teachers arc using the process ot evaluation as a purely 
motivational device, and they are apparenrty unaware of 
dangers to child gronth. Additional illostranons could I* 
to demonstrate the misuse of evaluation and measurement, o her com 
meats will deal mote directly with implicauons for 

Three objectives now seem important and arc offere 
of questions: 

(1) WTiat should the teacher know about evaluation? 

(2) Is there a philosophy of cvalaution for j^cher. 

(3) What may be a pattern of evaluation to guide the teacher. 

IVhat Does the Teacher Need to Know A bout Evaluation? 

There seems to be some agreement by educators that ^ 

broad term that incorporates the making of value ju gmen . 
tion of measurement must enter the picture and receive some clanfica 
tioQs. The teacher may turn to Wrightstone to bnng mio focus the com 
plete picture of evaluation. 

Evaluation is a relatively new technical term. 
a more comprehensive concept of measurement ‘^a i 
ventlonal tests and examinations. Disimclion may measurement 

lurement and evaluation by indicating that the emp - - jjj gf,d 

is upon single aspects of subject matter achievement or 
abilities, but that the emphasis in evaluation is upon include 

changes and major objectives of an education ideals, 

not only subject matter achievement, but also * ’ " ' j _,,w.j’ny i 

wajs of thinking, work habits, and personal and social adaptability. 

It is necessary that a distinction between measurement ^ 

tion be recognized. Yet, the role of each process mus complete 

since one is used with the other to furnish wider concep s 
the total picture of that aspect of the program under eva ua ' 
lo be expected that teachers will alter their own c There 

««se they are exposed to certain ways of making va ue ju concepts 

must first be an acceptance of the concepts of eva uation. cduca- 

must be both feasible and consistent with the elementary 
tional objectives.* 

* ) W. Wrightstone, “Evaluation," Encydopatia of Edacauonat Restore 
'Oft The Macmillan Co., 1950), p- •*03. l „ Flemenlary School 

H. Shu.,.r md W,l»n F. W«*r. P- ”=■ 

dd™™-,,™-™ .„d Sup,oi,ion (Boaow H.wgM™ 
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TX::LV!j:::T£^fir^-Ci’-£ 

evaluations, such problems as grade placemen - . ^ ^ 

m...e, to be taught, the tolee of the teachet, aod “ 

Evaluation by school personnel is concerned with g 

in the school with children and how change may be ^ ^ J 

them realize as completely as possible *e.r potentia • 

need to know much about evaluation and how to u p 

ciques. 

What May Be a Guiding Philosophy of Evaluation 
for the Elementary School Teacher? 

A philosophy of evaluation may be "j ."Jinuen 

about its meanings, objectives, and processes invo vc ' schools, 

philosophy of evaluation should be formulated y obiectives. 

iven as an edueational philosophy is decided in t rms 
Again, combined thinking of the ^ ch.ss may find the 

phies which are the bases for the total program. 
following tenets useful in arriving at a phiiosop y “ j ^ fullest 

Brilet number oner If the all-inclusive goal .eeept 

self-tealiaation of every child, then 2/'“ v..ioos children, 

the fact that there must be differences m standar ^ 

There are many standards to be met by children, not one set from 
instructor or some other individual. with dis- 

Beliel number trvo: Ideally, evaluahon should be 
coveting all that one can about each child. From a ptac 1^ ^ jiuil, 

however, .he teacher may wish ro decide O" 

the evaluation. Since instruction is designed to le school the 

tnum growth within the framework of the objectives of the sc 
evaluation may begin in these areas. for the child 

belief number three: A curriculum should be esig 
’nsed upon his needs, interests, and abilities. Eva ua },e 

learning experiences can assist in defining more a 
fteeds for his growth and development. .... j^rough 

belief number jour: The teacher should assis c strengths, 

t^perative self-evaluation to sec Wmself and largely to 

Weaknesses, and possibilities. Although this eva ua lo recognize 

teaching methods, it should be obvious that the eac . 
wany implications for the curriculum. In ^^Idition, growth of 

“med with making it possible for the child to ac i 
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which he is capable. Both pupil self-evaluation and teacher evaluations 
should be as complete and comprdiensive as possible to assist the child 
in attaining his highest possible growth. 

These four beliefs suggest a framework of a philosophy of evaluation 
that should be mutually worked out by staff personnel. From a practical 
viewpoint, a philosophy of evaluation may well be stated in these four 
useful points;* 

(1) Evaluation should help the teacher and the child to know 
what the child is going to do Ihb year. 

(2) Evaluation should point up the difficulties he will face during 
his school term. 

(3) Evaluation should appraise for teacher and child the assets 
he brings to the classroom. 

(4) Evaluation should reveal what the school, the home, and 
other agencies are doing to help the child achieve his opti- 
mum development — and lead the way to suggested ways of 
improving upon past performance. 

Thus, a philosophy of evaluation guides the teacher in conslderiog 
the over-all curriculum of the elementary school. Not only does she 
understand the content to be taught, but it is hoped that she will gain 
some insights as to the pitfalb and difficulties that may be encountered 
by pupils. Knowledge of the child's growth patterns, needs, interests, and 
the like should assist the teacher in planning better curriculum experi- 
ences. 


Is There a Pattern of Evaluation to Guide the Teacher? 

The nature and philosophy of evaluation have suggested some wa)^ 
of working with children in the classroom. A more specific pattern is now 
offered to crjstallize the thinking of the teacher who may use a four-way 
approach* in the role of the evaluator. These four points may also serve 
to summarize the previous discussion and suggest further topics of interest 
in the remainder of this chapter. 

I) The teacher establishes criteria. The beginning point of evaluation 
may be realistic in that one must know what the child needs and what 
behavior patterns are most desirable for him. To give structure to the 
thinking of the teacher there should be an understanding of the principles 


* Hsrotd C. Shane. The America/t Ekmenjary School, 13lh Yearbook of ihe 
John Dewey Society (New York: Harper and Row, Publishers. 1953). p. 82. 

* A. F. Hansen, “How the Teacher Collects and Uses Evidence," Educational 
Leadership, 13 (April. 1956). 430-34. 
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of child sro^lh end development, end of the psychology 
pin, knowledge of what commnnit, eapectattons 
mv then be specifically described in tcims of certam behavtor patlcms, 
sHlst reading, numbers, and the l.kc. abilities 

tel, desirable habits that can be attained, and “*”'”or 

lags which may be achieved. Tbese become definite patterns to tok ta 
as every child progresses through the months of the school > 

.scry mason to believe that a wiser selection of learning 
each child is always possible. Better organmation and “ 

factors that contribute to learning can be eapcctcd. Fina y, ^ 

of progress begins to take on meaning as both teacher and p p 

better acquainted with what the child actually ,.hTnter is 

111 ^e teacher cn/lecr. </n,n. The neat section of “ 

devoted to describing the devices by which Ihc teac cr p me 

information about the child. Through testing and ..'“j 

teacher obtains a better idea as to what is happening to the child 
whether or not the best results are being achieved. .-<v ,n 

III) The teacher interprets data. Perhaps the “ 

evaluation is that of deciding how well the i-formauon 

direction of behavioral change the most desirable. Questions arc 

on hand support the value judgment of the teacher ^ „n- 

raised at this point to cause the teacher to make and . . 

ceming the child. It will be seen that the process of P“I'' ,hould be 
integral pan of data interpretation. That is. more emp 
fivcQ to this aspect of evaluation, as well as to icac cr g i . ^ ^ 

IV) The tcVchcr p/atts a course of cciion. In light 

about the child and coopcraiivc interpretations. I *'l,v o Boifern must 

of deciding upon the achievement of desirable resu ts ) needed, 

oow follow. Changes in the the anancement of learning y 
To ghe more definite shape to a proposed new 
teacher should call upon many resource penons. f ^ ^ ^ second 

needed to give additional insights. There is a jwsi 1 1 > 
k»k is needed at the quality of the interpretations. Any j 

Mcpv may K- lakcu av .he .cache, f '^/J^uaU™ Kccmc, 

plans future action. Unquestionably, the process teacher, 

a continuous matter, calling for many skills and be 

Since the rote of the teacher in the elemental K 
«:'.'^d on the child and the learning process, it * t. 

curriculum design is necessary that will further his op im and 

The teacher may wish to consider evaluation in terms 
f’''Sress.« (Sec Chart XVll.) 


* Atben H. Shuster aikl Wltvon T. WrtzJer. <»?• • 



CHART XVII 


1 Descnbing procedures in more or 
less precise terms for determining 
uhat the child possesses at the 
present moment in terms of 
knowledge, skills, habits, and gen- 
eralizations that can be recalled. 

2. Relying almost eaclusively on 
teaching-learning results in terms 
of marks, grades, and the like, 
with little or no attention to so- 
called concomitant learnings. 

3 Using few if any attempts to dis- 
cover the blocks to efficient learn- 
ing. 

4 Emphasizing interpretation of the 
child's performance in the light 
of lest norms from group mea- 
surement 

5. Having teaeber<entefed evalua- 
tion of the child, who learns 
where he stands after the learn- 
ing activity is completed. 

6. Focusing attention on the results 
expected by the teacher with little 
regard for the child's interests. 

7. Stimulating excessive compeotioo 
among children. 


8. Thinking of evaluation as dealing 
with immediate siniaCions and 
problems for a given moment 
only, with emphasis on the proc- 
esses used in getting results. 


9. Discovering only how well the 
child has performed the work re- 


10. Giving no regard to a time sched- 
ule for study of the aspects of an 
evaluation pro^am. and carrying 
out an unorganized type of evalu- 
ation not based on research. 

11. Using only a few devices in ap- 
pralsine the child; mainly tests. 
orM or written, formal or infor- 


To: 

Using procedures that help the 
rtiiU achieve attitudes, feelings, 
values, skills in human relations, 
<|ualilv of experiences, insights, m 
well as knowledge, skills, and the 
like which can be pul to use. 
Relating evaluation to the total 
situation, since it is an all-inclusive 
process centering on the learning 
task itself. 


Exposing those factors hindering 
learning and helping the child to 
read 

Interpreting his performance in the 
li^t of his own growth and de- 
velopment pattern. 


Undertaking cooperative teacher- 
pupil evaluation and further 
strengthening of democratic pro- 
cedures. 


Utilizing the motives, interests, 
needs, and purposes of the child. 


Encouraging comparison of one|s 
own progress in the light of ms 
capacities, with competition held 
to a minimum. 


Considering evaluation m a con- 
tinuous process of looking at re- 
sults and by-products of the educa- 
tional program in terms of slated 
aims and objectives. The goals of 
educational achievement are clan- 
fied through evaluation. 
Discovering how well the school is 
providing necessary conditions for 
growth, and giving attention to the 
economy and efficiency of learning 
experiences that will get the re- 
<|uiied work done. 

Planning and carrying out time- 
budgeted study of specific items m 
the evaluation program which is 
grounded in continuous research 
for improvemenL 

Studying, analyzing, and employ- 
ing many tools and techniques to 
discover the nature and course of 
behavior changes. 
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Evaluation in the Elementary School 

Evaluative procedures and hour they are f tf 

lionship to the cutrieulum of the elementary school. For example it 
evaluation is conceived as stimulating 
childten, the teacher will not only use certain f ™ 
may consider only those aspects of the cnrri^lum that 
petition. However, if children arc encouraged to compare heir p ^ 
ta light of their capacities, then competition is held 
ticulat experiences are selected and dcvcioperl in “1 cvalu- 

and for diHerent reasons depending on the teacher s ph P » 
ation. Thns, in many ways, the enrrienlnm is 

teachers conceive and use evaluation and measurement ,n Je classro . 
although there are other factors that influence the cnmcnium also 

THE TEACHER USES INSTRUMENTS OF EVALUATION 

The primary task of the teacher is to 
within the classroom environmenr. The modern St - 
Inendly, warm climate that is created by the .nterested in t™cj “ 
must seek ways of stimulating interest and curiosi y arrange- 

solving problems. There are ways of achieving the mos student 

ment ol teaching-learning situations that may insure P ^ 1 ^. 

progress, but the center ol Interest here is upon 

ciques that are available to the teacher in appraismS S 

and pupa progress. 

What Devices and Techniques Can Be Employed 
hy the Teacher for Pupil Evaluation? 

Since the meaning already given to 
bas included all the experiences ol the child, eva u ^ 

bwmc an integral part of his Jool. wd of cvalu- 

philosophy of instructional practices expressed in jnstniments 

ation described in this chapter, teachers may emp y evalua- 

of evaluation that are concerned with multiple learnings. child's 

tion goes beyond academic achievement and is - i jjch-elotv 

atiitudcs, his picrsonalily, how he works, his inlercs s, p , 

and h'ls social relationshipis. of school- 

Instniments arc needed to evaluate the many ou dcci* 

^roe-community interactions, and teachers jhat pro- 

sions that will bring about the kind ol educational e pc 
rootc the growth and meet the needs of children. 
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Readiness jor learning.'' Il is important to know when the child has 
reached that level which is generally considered necessary for undertak- 
ing learning, and whether he is prepared for the next step in a learning 
sequence. Readiness tests are available to aid in this kind of evaluation. 
He may be given a general mental maturity test, certain standardized tests 
in reading, arithmetic, and so on. Teachcre may construct tests to learn 
if he is ready to progress to the next step in a sequence. Thus, it is clear 
that the specific abilities of the child must be known in order to discern 
the desirability and feasibility of his understanding certain learning tasks 
at a given level. There should be no doubt that such information is valu- 
able in helping the child to lay foundations and create readiness interest 
for school. For example, the kindergarten* prepares the child by building 
his vocabulary, sensitizing him to his surrounding culture and society 
(particularly to the school environment), helping him to work with other 
persons, and by introducing him to the community. Teachers use readi- 
ness devices at any grade level, but particularly upon the child's entrance 
to school. 

In considering the readiness for learning factor of each child for par- 
ticipation in the program of the school, it should be clear that the varied 
curriculum activities as well as the child's pattern of abilities must be 
evaluated. Frandsen expresses the importance of reading readiness in 
these words: 


. . . before a child is ready to progress from pre-reading activities to 
initial attempts to read, his oral-language comprehension and expression 
should, at least, equal the vocabulary level of the “experience reading" 
and primers in which he will begin to read. He should understand and 
speak easily in four- or five-word sentences. His experience and informa- 
tion background should include the concepts about which he will read 
and hear read to him . . .* 


Frandsen continues to describe other readiness factors needed by the 
child, such as perceptual discriminations, articulations, remembering, 
poise and self-confidence, and so on. Thus, a gauge of these abilities is 
needed not only for reading but for other learning experiences. There- 
fore, the readiness test has a direct tie-in with the curriculum, as teachers 


1 See Chapter 3, p 69. 

* G E. Parsons. “Readiness for School," Elementary School Journal, 57 (Feb- 
ruary, 1957). 272-75. 

® A. N Frandsen. How Children Learn (New York; McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc . 1957), p. 82. 
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gain more understandings about the child and his adjustments in the 

"""MMaiMmty md /nlellijence tesK. Teachers 
their pupiis in order to determine where they should go educationai y 
ari h™ far they are able to progress. However, the contro»ers,e* rn 
education over the questions of intelligence, ah, lutes, the '”8“““ J’' 
environment and training on intelligence, and so on, seem o av 
as much confusion as agreement among classroom teache^. Perhaps 
more emphasis needs to be given to the problem of what to do w.th the 
information teachers secure relating to these abilities. ,i„otc 

The traditional approach has apparently been ^ 

index that reflects the general mental ability of the chi . is . 

does not lend itself very readily in assisting the teac er in ® 
areas of the curriculum, unless the teacher Im some data conce 
special types of abilities possessed by the child. If so. s e ® 
child more adequately, since her evaluations will lead her to e e 
accurately as possible those curriculum experiences whic w 
profitable to the child. In addition, evaluation should lead j 

discover the achievement that can be expected from «ch child, since ai 
pupils in a given classroom do not have the same capaci y o 
achieve in any subject matter area Probably the most preva e p 
facing teachers is that of finding the answer to this ques . . 

working at the level of his ability? It will be noted on page 529 
viitually impossible to say that a child is (or is not) working up • 

especially when that ability is expressed merely as a single sc . • 

I Q. It will be seen that many factors need to be studied before ‘eache^ 
can reach conclusions to guide her in working with the pupi 
general idea of level of ability. . . 

/Ichievement tests. Teachers should be aware o e 
curriculum of the elementary school can be evaluate o ^ testing 
well knowledge and skills are being taught in the classroom. 
practices have been overly concerned with how muc in . 
learned, and too little concerned with how well „!viiiire basic 

Teachers must be interested and concerned that c i ten child's 

skills and facts; but they need also to know how to eva ua _ 

progress, how well he is understanding, making app Throuch 

seebg their relationships, and solving Ws everyday pro • 
evaluation, the teacher may recognize that mere memonza 

’“Test titles will not be given here, but it « suggesred th^at the ^ Mea- 

quainted with available tests. See Oscar K. Buros (ed), 19591. 

Ytarbook (Highland Park, N. i: Ibe Gryphon Press. 
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and practicing of mechanical skills arc the outstanding achievements of 
some children. Thus, the teacher can lake steps to determine other ways 
of presenting curricular experiences designed to go beyond this kind of 
memorizing and mechanical skill practice. 

The standardized achievement test is one device that can be used 
wisely and carefully to aid the teacher in discovering some strengths and 
weaknesses in the curriculum and even in teaching practices. Although 
the test scores of the child can be compared with norms, the teacher 
should know that these norms are dcriv^ from scores of children from 
many and varied school systems. A norm is actually a reference point 
that is derived from a study of the scores of a selected group. Teachers 
use common age and grade norms, as a comparison of pupil test results 
with the over-all results from certain specific groups. For example, John 
is in the fifth grade and scores IIS on a general achievement test, which 
is equivalent to a grade norm of 6.8. Then John's score is typical of pupils 
who have been in the sixth grade for a period of eight months. (The deci- 
mal is usually an estimate.) Thus, this norm helps the teacher in compar- 
ing the results of testing her group with all pupils in a certain classifica- 
tion, providing the original group is representative. The teacher recog- 
nizes that John is at a level suitable to sixth graders and must design work 
challenging to him, At least the norm helps the teacher to locate John on 
an academic achievement scale and gives a reference point In planning 
curriculum experiences for him. This means that John obviously cannot 
be challenged if he is not allowed to progress faster, say in arithmetic, 
than the slow members of his group. Teachers will have to find ways and 
means of “keeping up" with such pupils as John, and the emerging cur- 
riculum design suggests some answers along these lines. 

Teachers should not consider the achievement test results as a mea- 
sure of their ability to present particular textbook or content material. 
There could be a tendency to “teach the test,” in order that children will 
make acceptable scores. This practice would mean that curriculum offer- 
ings would have little significance to the teacher. 

Most standardized achievement tests cannot hope to meet the objec- 
tives or the grade level needs of a given school. Perhaps undue competi- 
tion among the pupils may be encouraged if “passing” the test becomes 
paramount. It is not unreasonable to believe that teachers and even local 
schools may catch the competitive spirit and attempt to attain levels of 
achievement that are not in keeping with their situations. 

In spite of the limitations, achievement tests can assist the teacher for 
guidance purposes. As they are used in conjunction with teacher-made 
tests particularly, the instructional objectives can be evaluated. Thus, 
some diagnosis of the learning difficulties and problems being met by the 
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children is po»bIc, and consideration tot cntticulam and teaching prob- 
r: “'"-Ug eva, native -if »-»- 

ing curricnlun. ctpcrienccs to be f „ ividn^^^^^^ 

gested that teachers need to Vnow a great deal about M 

The cntriculura objectives may suggest »hat ^ ^ 

needed to produce tavorable outcomes, but teachers ™ “ 

proper selections in light ot the children dL- 

ponant for curriculum purposes and for g P ^ Chapter 

™m drat children be studied camiully by the 

2 i, enneemed vvith understanding the chdd, an f 

lion that is both diagnostic and remedial m nature rs 

approach. By using this device. '5“'“” to aid the child 

“why” behavior and then determine a couk 

in realizing his potentialities. This course of ac i 

the teacher lookVto the cuniculum tor eapenences to help the 

t'Xt collected from at least XuTXm 

and the anecdotal record. The diaiy is a ^ information 

during an unspeeir.ed period ol t,^ and tor a 

deemed pertinent by the teacher. Tb' '°S " focus is on the 

specific period and tor a definite, specified pu^ 
observer’s reactions or interpretations of how ,nay use 

hU problems. The anecdotal record lists actual 

all three devices in keeping a record of proc- 

important thing is tor the teacher to behavioial incidents, 

ess designed device in keeping a record of nrocess designed 

It is important that the teacher regard the case s u y instructor 

to get clues from behavior patterns that will ma e .ijijd's behavior, 
and lead him to plan some sort of action to improve make case 

From the practical viewpoint, teachers have i e 

studies and little knowledge about how to ga . 

interpretations. Therefore, some practical gui es c 
teacher in learning more about children; 

(1) Prepare a loose-leaf notebook, with a child is 

for each child, in which to record |x:rtinen • . For 

observed, the teacher writes down observation aggressive 

example, on a given day, the teacher may no e p 

“See D. Baron and H. W. BernanJ. ^'‘’'‘'"'“’'Joegf^Chapw/ 6. 
reocfieri (New York: McGraw-HiU Book Co. Inc-. I’ >• 
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behavior of a certain child and records the incident. This may further 
suggest an anecdotal study of this child if other incidents seem to be 
a part of his pattern. Other information such as family background, 
health, educational and mental data, personality, social behavior, and 
ethnic or economic status, should assist in suggesting clues to his 
behavior, 

(2) Keep descriptions and interpretations of behavior entirely 
separate. However, include personal interpretation from time to 
time within the framework of the case study. 

(3) Seek to make some recommendations. Some course of action 
even if it is not taken, is to be suggested as a result of the case study. 
These recommendations must necessarily be made cautiously and 
be subject to reconsideration and revision. Yet the child deserves 
some kind of help which may lead to an improvement of behavior. 

(4) Bring in many resources in the final interpretation. This last 
step may involve parent<asc workers, principals, and, of course, the 
child. Even though recommendations may be offered, it is valuable 
to the teacher to get as much help as possible in verifying the findings 
of the case study. 

The case study is not just a simple task of jotting down particular 
incidents of behavior. Rather, it is an organbation of the facts in a more 
systematic fashion so that the physical, social, and psychological assets 
and liabilities of the child may be analyzed and synthesized by the teacher. 
Observations should lead to interpretations and recommendations; cor- 
rective, enriching or remedial efforts should always follow. 

Sociometry. In working with children, teachers believe that it is im- 
portant to know the group relationships that exist in every classroom. 
Prescott has stated in clear terms this forming of a child society: 

When children go to school they are placed together in groups or 
“classes” of thirty or more to do iheir learning. These class groups be- 
come miniature societies with the customary characteristics of societies, 
namely, goals, activities, customs, codes of conduct, roles, status, and the 
individual strivings. Consequently each child does his curricular learning, 
that is, learns to read and figure and studies science and social studies, in 
the context of a miniature child society. This child’s society becomes very 
imponant to him, for it offers him the possibility of belonging to the 
individual just because he exists. In the peer group, belonging must be 
won It must be won by playing roles effectively and by conforming in 
behavior to the customs and code of the child society. For any given child 
in school, then, classroom experiences have two kinds of meaning: one 
relating to the skill, information, and attitude learnings expected and de- 
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manded by tha child's parents and teachers, the other relatms to the 
Child s status and roles in the peer group.’* 

It should be emphasized that the child earns a role or social status 
in the group; he is not given status simply bcause he ts an ™ ^ 

be. ol the group, as in a family sitnation The structure that s lomed 
teHects how children relate to and feel abont each 
their roles and status. There are those who lead and ^ 

behavior; children who are not accepted by any f ^r - 

.ho ate easy to get along with in certain sttuattons. 
hard to gel along with in other ways, and so on. us. so 
niques L available to the teacher which reveal th.s structure of the 
tionships of children at any particular time. Specifically, 
find the status of the child within the group, even though 
not reveal how and why he interacts, behaves, or s 
There are no suggestions as to particular game s i s an aHiust- 

that are present or lacking, nor are there definite won ?y 

meet mechanisms, roles being played, or how a new ro e structured 
the child. Yet a sociogram, or a graphic representahon 
relationship, highlights those children who are the s a 
Hons and those who are rejected or are called 

a chain of mutual attractions exists, where cliques or c cocioffram 

are. and even where triangles prevail. The total picture of the socogr.m 
shows the instructor how the group is actually integrated. 

There arc very definite reasons why sociograms should be used y 
the teacher. These reasons are summarized as follows. 

—to allow chUdren who choose each other to work together in group 

-lTid“ = child who 1. ou Ihu iriugu ot being ucccp.ed by Ihc gro»P 
to build new self-concepts 
—to help children get to know each other better 
-to teach the values of tolerance and group ^ oup 

— to show the teacher how to begin working wi c 

project., viz., to boirter the child who is having dimcully 
accepted, and thus meet his special needs nr reicctcd 

—to investigate fully how well the child is being ^ group 

because of certain game skills that are require > lacking in 
—to know to what extent the social skills arc pres 
the child 
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Then, the main reason for the construction of a sociogram is to learn 
which children feel wanted and accepted or feel rejected by^ the group. 

It is to be realized that curriculum objectives are better achieved in an 
atmosphere of acceptance. Since this technique is designed to acquaint 
the teacher with these classroom conditions, it is then possible to make 
further explorations as to what can be done for the child who must live 
and learn within this child society. 

Turning now to the administering of a sociometric test, Bennett be- 
lieves'® that members of the class should first know each other fairly well 
before such an investigation is to be undertaken. Some other practical 
considerations' (1) state reasons why you are asking the children to make 
choices in the test; (2) let them know that the results will be used accord- 
ing to the test itself; i.e., every attempt will be made to honor the choice, 
(3) emphasize that choices can be made for any boy or girl; (4) present 
the test with interest and enthusiasm without being too formal; (5) make 
sure they realize the confidential nature of the test; (6) tabulate the re- 
sults; (7) make the sociogram as a graphic representation of the results 
for teacher use only. 

To give validity to the test and make it real and worthwhile in the eyes 
of the chUdren, the teacher should select a legitimate situation for giving 
the sociometric test. For example, the group may be planning a field tnp 
on the bus, deciding upon a seating arrangement in the room, preparing 
for a particular play situation, planning for a work situation, and so on. 
Then, depending on the approach, the teacher carefully explains that the 
children will be allowed to choose the names of those friends they would 
like to sit near, play or work with, and the like. As an example, for a 
seating arrangement, the teacher states that each child is to take a sheet 
of paper and write his name at the top. Then, he is to write the name of 
the person he would like most to sit by. In case this may not always be 
possible, he should be told to write down only the names of those he 
would like next to sit by. Thus, the teacher has the data to tally and can 
plot the relationships as shown in Figure XXI. 

From the data collected by the teacher, a simple chart is made show- 
ing the choices of individuals in the group. Figure XXII is a sociogram 
of all the children of a given class. The boys are represented by the 
triangles and the girls by the circles. The number within the design, of 
course, refers to the name of the child. Then, the sociogram is read as 
follows: The arrows represent acceptance, and from every circle or 
triangle (except for No. 8) there are three lines which are marked 1, 2, 3. 


M. E. Bennett, Guidance in Croups (New York' McGraw-Hill Book Co . 
Inc., 1955), pp. 195-96. 
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u™ indicate choices of oihe, f “-J" ."t.-J Oto 

™plc. No. 16 chose No. 7 firs.. No. 17 “““* 

chMrcochoseNo. 16 d'l- .Sep.aoce by 
lerson-s choices and the a.to«-s ,, cho.ee 

Leone else which can be .raced lo ihe .he 

mihin each circle and .nanglc are three ^ ^ ^„c.og,am. 

idenffication of the student as listed '■"''’'““"f.'LLa. child 
The bottom number to the lelt suggests e number 

.as ctem by other children. The number >» .f ' 'f ' “ No 

of mutual choices that were made by h'™ or “* _ him. Only 

16 has one mutual choice. He chose Ntu an or thtrd) can 

those choices which are matched for <:hoice ( . • 22 

be considered mutual. For instance. No. 4 chose No 22 
chose No. 4 second! hence, no mutual cho.ee. m , 

lar to an arrow represents the mutual choice. e interesting to note 
andNo. 15 indicate the most popular toy and 6“' ' J ^ 
that d,e sea preferences are clearly defined m hat few choices 
bet»-een boys and girls at this third grade leve . standard 

One of .he disadvantages of using “ to show In- 

score has been derived from the data which 
dividual development. However, Thorpe and o ^ 

oped a device through which a standard «ore or. s development 

Score can be obtained. Thus, it is possible 

during the intervals between sociograms. . 

In summary, it must be emphasized that one ®PP ^“'Vchild’s 

ing preference sociogram, does not reveal the comp P 

status may change in a play situation and I • .’ .. -pjiere are 

taribes the child's group status, but ™ ' ,mg end construct- 

various arrangements that can be made both p P should aid 

iug the soeiogrum, but the visualization ol the socml 
the teacher in spotting the leader and ihe iso a . d all 

v^orking more imelligLly with the new child, the 
persons concerned with developing increased s«ia study 

Personal adiustment. Evaluation -hers gain insights 

wd the sociogram are just some of the ways progressing, 

mto how well the personal-social adjustment o academic subjects 

It B generally agreed among teachers that m informa- 

ttiust be measured, and more interest is being s ow 


. “Louis P. Thorpe. Milo E. Whitson, ^en";* 

Social in the Classroom (Chicag 

19J9), 


Georgia 

Science 


Sachs Adams. 
Research Com- 
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FIGURE XXII 

Sociogram University Elementary School Ohio University 
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to about the ponouaruy of the chili 

defiuite results that cao bo useful lo Ihe tcchcr. In the worus 

Mos, teachers and .uidauee oni».s are aware ■“ ^^'““■7;“’ 
and interests arc fully as important in a p P factors of mtelli- 

school adjustment as are those more easily measured factors 

gence and achievement. , ncrsonal adiii^tmeni 

. . . three broad approaches to the ev^auen P“ 

. . . tests, usually of the .f behavior, and sociomet- 

volving anecdotal records, ratings, desenp laboratory or clinical 

ric devices ... use of projective techniques of a laboratory 

nature. , Hi*vices and behav- 

Under ideal conditions, anecdotal records, ra g ' program 

ior descriptions undoubtedly have more to o e expen- 

than do personality tests which, for the most p . 
mental stage. . . .** 

Teachers should rely upon J Hd mKrpretations. 

nel for guidance in the matter of personality should be dis- 

The indiscriminate use of personality tests by com* 

couraged, as ttachccs arc usually not trained m Ihcsa 

"tL™ and cunfcrencds. Through rhe 
terviews and conferences, the teacher can sccur P j^ggp p^j. 

about the child. From one ‘j^^f^However, this evaluative 

ents informed about the program of the sch«» orimanly to 

approach that may be initiated by >‘'t 

discover such things about the child that sugg ^ 

anltudrs, inreruhs and so on. InformaUnn rclaung “ “ d lhat 

tuts may hare concerning the child is ato secure ^ interviews 

teachers will learn something about the ch „„r;pnces which will 

and conferences that suggests definite curricu um exp 
aid in the chUd's development. ,5^1, pviluative information 

Certainly the teacher is required to furn Through a 

about the child to the parent and even to the pupi particularly 

sharing of information in the interview or con gv. a contribution 

can provide important data about the child * ^ ... -pgachers should 

to the total picture in guiding the behavior o t e ^ served; 

plan this experience carefully by knowing w a p j-beck-Iist available 
by interpreting appraisals to the parents, by . ^^bout the child 

lor behavioral reference; by collecting pertmen 

"" « DnW Publisb* 

”A. E. Trailer. Techniques of Guidance (New York arpe 
1957). p. 101. 
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to show to the parents; by arriving at some tentative generalizations with 
the parent as to proposed action and the like. In short, the teacher may 
find this evaluative approach extremely beneficial to all persons con- 
cerned if proper planning and thinking are done in advance. 

After conducting a study of the parent-teacher conference as it was 
being used to report pupil progress in a number of midwestem schools, 
Ploghoft reported that a better understanding of the child's learning prob- 
lems by parents and teachers seemed to be a major outcome.^* From a 
total of 319 teachers who responded, only two indicated that parental 
acceptance of the conference plan was unfavorable. 

The parent-teacher conference may well be extended to include the 
child as an active participant Involving parents and pupils more directly 
in the evaluation of pupil progress should “arouse or help maintain pa- 
rental interest in the educational welfare of the pupil and lead to addi- 
tional beneficial guidance contacts with parents.”” 

What Is the Role of the Teacher in the Total 
Evaluation Program Within the School? 

The emphasis to this point has been upon the process of evaluation 
with particular reference to the role of the teacher. By analyzing and 
studying the child, the teacher can evaluate his progress in terms of his 
individual situations. Then, the teacher can be in a belter position to 
work within a curriculum designed for the optimum development of the 
child. Evaluation procedures can assist the teacher in this guidance 
function. Then, in summary, the elementary school teacher must: 

1. Understand first what educational goals and objectives are 
being sought. 

2. Look for changes in pupil behavior as a result of certain cur- 
ricular experiences; 

3. Employ those instruments of evaluation that point out the 
strengths and weaknesses of the child; plan learning experi- 
ences in light of the child's needs; 

4. Re-evaluate the child's growth, his achievement, and his be- 
havior in order to insure the validity of the decision made con- 
cerning cither a diagnosis or a remedial program; 

'•Milton E. Ploghoft, The Parenl-Teacher Conference as a Report of Pupil 
Prosress (doctoral disserialion; Lincoln. Nebraska- University of Nebraska. 1957). 
rp. 138-39. 

" Leslie L. Chisholm. C’ the Secondary School (New York- The 

American Book Co , 1950)/ i ' ^ 
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5. AppraiM continuously with parent and child, 

enough to keep them adetpiately apprised of problems, prog 
ress and the like. 

The role of the teacher in evaluation is only 
Sse-point outline above. It should be dear, 
use many and varied evaluative instruments “■> 

curatel, those particular curricular expertences which can be achicsed 
by the child, according to what he is capable of doing. 

How Does the Teacher Interpret Test Results More E0ccU\ely. 

Many teachers feel concerned about the that 

results and may believe that it is almost an ;„_„ed. cx- 

requires the professional expert at all limes. Certain y results, 

perienced person can do a more adequate job in m e^ substitute for 
L a lew^pages here of sugges.ions or ".VS- ct 

applied study and extensive expcnence. ^ a more 

approach the problem of interpreting and allying 
adequate fashion by following the suggested prwe u . j,j,ciions. 
able’ ttandatdired, major test will futnish a detailed ma al of d met on 
Thet, i, generally a description of the test itself, together wnn 
Wemtation about the author and why the lest was 
faclois of reliability and validity will be ? 1 jj detail, 

on how the test results may be interpreted and use ® j.pdy by fol- 
Second, the teacher can interpret test results mo 
lowing the steps suggested here:’* 

1. Classify and tabulate the scores. “,”^'50011" a' 

ing of L score, can help to pull out "S'"'™ „ cate 

which children scomd high or low. how many in eeda 

gories, and SO on. n,w™.ndmc upon the 

2. Make a statistical analysis of scores. to apply 

kind of test data to be analyzed, the tcac average, the 

some simple procedures, such per- 

mode, the median, and the like. For cx ’ majority 
spective of results is gained by know ing w ^ 

of pupils in the class are abovc or below the median 
a particular age-grade in intelligence. 
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3 Make a graphic analysis and representation. A visual study 
of this nature can supplement any statistical analysis and sum- 
marization of data by attracting attention, clarifying mean- 
ings, and even helping the teacher to see the whole perspective 
and retain the data more efficiently. 

4. Use norms and standards. One purpose of a certain test may 
be to determine the present status of a given class in light o 
national norms and standards. That is to say, in achievement 
tests, the fifth grade child should be expected, according to a 
national norm, to perform certain arithmetical manipulations. 

5. Analyze errors. In some tests, such as in diagnostic instru- 
ments, the teacher is interested in seeing where the errors were 
made, the kinds of errors, and particularly who and how many 
children committed them. 

The teacher will probably give some attention to all five steps in the 
interpretation of lest results, although none will always receive equa 
emphasis. As an example, item five is of most importance when diagnosis 
is Ae prime purpose. It should be emphasized that even with teacher- 
made tests, interpretations should be made that can follow this outline. 
The important fact to keep in mind h that interpretations should be made 
from the results of the tests. Teachers should not use excuses that they 
have secured test data but cannot make interpretations, since they can 
follow the manual of directions and apply the five-step approach sug- 
gested above. Although interpretations should lead to direct applications, 
the fact remains that this final step is often neglected. Thus, teachers need 
to know what test scores mean and be prepared to plan a course of action 
based on the knowledge derived from the lest data. If the children do not 
change behavior, or the teacher finds that what they are doing is correct, 
then there is every reason to believe that administering the tests was not 
really important to begin with. Both individual and group attack upon 
such problems is advisable. 

Gordon approaches the question of test interpretation from the guid- 
ance point of view that has some limited implications for elementary 
teachers; 


... the locus of evaluation b with the self. Test scores, then, should 
not be used to “challenge" a student's self-concepts, but only as additional 
data available to him to react to and interpret in light of his own meanings 
• - . The interpretation of scores should be done without judgment and 
decision-making on the part of the counselor ... In the long run, the 
interpretation of the result is the student's task, not the counselor’s. It may 
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^ e.™n.a,y schoc, 

but because of his immaturity it is y actually none may be 

and interpret in light of his and make deci- 

present. It is important that teachers ever. Gordon is correct 

sions, since the child is unable to do i a imoroperly m counsel- 

in believing that too many test scorw secondary level In addl- 
ing situations, especially for ^ m be made, and they 

tion, test scores are in no sense the tina Whenever 

do change with the maturity and new . r child's pattern 

possiblMM score, should be mterpreted oriy .o £« of 
of self-meanings under the guidance of t c teac 

TEACHING IS IMPROVED THROUGH PUPIL SELF-EVALUATION 

The suggestion has already been made learning aclivi- 

eemed »i.h the objectives ot the onbiloous. Upre- 

ties. In addition, the evaluation program desicncd to cm- 

hensisc, and cooperative. Therefore, this sc ..jcuiar reference to 
phasize the cooperative phase of ^teacher, children can 

pupil self-evaluation. Under the . are able to participate 

dc«lop many desirable traits, especially '^h ^ and their growth. 

in evaluating their own progress, their PJ. ’ school, teachers 
'^'ithin any kind of curriculum design of th provih status, 

should lead the child to discover more ^ ,o{al educa- 

Both teacher and pupil are sharing and participa making 

tional process; this kind of evaluation data can j 5j,f,ed to furnish 
better curricular decisions. Therefore, thb see io 
answers to these questions: 

1. How can a pupil scU-cvalualion program be organize . 

2. How is it administered? 

3. What records arc kept? 

Hoiv Does Ihe Teacher Organize a Pupil SeU-Einhianon P ^ 
Unless the school personnel and “^5 ^uirv'in using this desicc. 

fsaluathe procedures, the teacher may find ' «« the dcselopmcntal 

Tberefore. the discussion that follows wUI center on the d 


**J. J. Cordon. The Teacher a 
Pufcliihen. 1956). p 285. 
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phases that may be necessary in order to initiate a pupil self-evaluation 
program. 

Phase One. The teacher involves the administration, pupils, and 
parents in developing some understandings about the procedures of self- 
evaluation. In one sense, a philosophy or way of thinking is being con- 
sidered before any formal steps are taken. No elaborate write-up is neces- 
sary, but the main emphasis is upon getting understandings of and 
insights into self-evaluation by all persons involved. 

Phase Two. Setting performance standards must lead to the develop- 
ment of specific criteria by which children can appraise themselves. This 
does not mean long and involved statements in the phrasing of such 
criteria, since this is beyond the capabilities of young children, and to 
some extent, of many teachers. Yet, the group can participate in deciding 
upon a brief, easily understood list of criteria by which they look at their 
own work for evaluative purposes. First, the group has standards and 
specific criteria for gauging purposes, which will mean that as a group 
they may be concerned with group behavior. Three questions may furnish 
an evaluative framework: (I) What are we doing well as a group? (2) 
What do we need to do in different ways in order to improve? (3) How 
should we go about it? Second, from the individual's standpoint, these 
three questions are simply re-stated by using the personal pronoun “!”• 
These questions lead the child to focus attention on himself and call for 
the development of evaluative self-aids, discussed in the next phase. It 
may be suggested again that primary children will require teacher- 
questions and close supervision. 

Phase Three. Although standards and criteria of performance have 
been worked out by the group, some definite forms should be developed 
for recording purposes. Of course, in the primary grades, the teacher 
must take the lead and handle the forms personally. A separate section 
will discuss the details of this last phase, but such provision for self- 
evaluation should include progress in all areas: the degree of achieve- 
ment in the basic skills, work and study habits, thinking, social develop- 
ment, and so on. 


How Does the Teacher Administer Pupil Self-Evaluation? 

It is not an easy task to expect the child to be objective and accurate 
in self-appraisal, and the success may well rest in how well the teacher 
observes the following requirements in administering the program: 

1. Have each pupil accept certain educational goals. As provi- 
sions are made within the classroom for achieving them, rec- 
ords of progress must be kept. It will be seen that individual 
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folders for each child should .fontain plans and "P'"'""'"' 
samples of borh group and individual 
2 Provide specially scheduled time periods for the pupil teacKr 

Sence I. iy be added ""led o 

remainder of the class must be planned and carried 
order for time to be used productively. fo„ 

3. Make the conference «ith the child the core 
The teacher should have the class so . ell 
planning uill mean that all necessary forms J . 

for the conference itself. There would be ^ 
ferring if children consistently do not haie their 
lions made by the appointed time it is ob- 

4. Follow through on the results of the »^PP™»J,' 4“ , 

vious that the teacher must gam new ms gh^ 
self-evaluation, or the process may 
device that leads to litllc or no change m bchavo 

Administering the pupil self-evaluation followed, 

teacher. There is no blueprint of action a ^framework within 

but the four-point plan above may be considere (j,g discus- 

tihich any program can operate. The next section comp ktes the 
sion and shows what records may be kept by i c c 

How Do Children Keep a Self-EvaUialion Record? 

The child keeps a record of his and g^propriaie forms 

that each child be provided with a folder that co . . given 

l«r siding in seU-upprolssl. The S “nd records 

to indicate what forms may be devised and thos 


dr siding in scU-appraissl. The 'i;"""'"® 'f°™”“S''aad records 
;o indicate what forms may be devised and thos 

that should prove useful. thrill to the child, 

1. The ac/iievefnenr record form. It sbou pro performance m 

above the primary level, by having should decide the 

panicular areas. Administrative and teacher ih S central 

«opc and makeup of this particular form base on should bc- 

oSce. Current ideas of strengths and weaknesses of the enua 

Kroe more significant as he moves through the gra ” school child. 

2. The autobiography form. For the upper c c directions 

ha written reactions about himself, according to so thinks about hi' 

from ihc teacher, should prove helpful to him as n ^^i^,.,cs. and 
“krcsis. friendships, home life, group acmitiCT. Hk- fy. 

'o wi. The teacher is doubtless given useful gu' ance .. 
tiled wisely in conference to aid the pupil .-aiisiically at their 

3. The clast attitude form. Children need to .-rvlc their work, 
attitudes in the way they adjust to the class a 
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porting practices in the past few years. The relevancy of this kind of 
evaluation to the curriculum is pointed out in these ways: first, the report- 
ing system should cover the major areas of the curriculum; second, the 
teacher should be able to report progress clearly and adequately in each 
area of the curriculum; third, teadiers should understand the reporting 
system in such ways that they can describe progress satisfactorily to par- 
ents; fourth, the reporting system should be accepted by the community 
as well as the school; fifth, the reporting system should reflect how well 
the child is progressing according to grade standards; and sixth, the re- 
porting system should reflect how well the child is progressing according 
to his abilities. Thus, it is clear that reporting pupil progress has a definite 
relation with a curriculum design of the school. 

If teachers are to be the most reliable agents for reporting child prog- 
ress, they should have deseloped certain skills and abilties for this process. 
Therefore, the main purpose of this discussion is to help elementary 
school teachers to gain these skills by suggesting some patterns to be em- 
ployed in reporting pupil progress. The following specific purposes are 
given to accomplish this major objective: 

1. To help the teacher utilize certain preparational activities 
before writing the report or holding the conference. 

2 . To set up a pattern for writing the report or holding the con- 
ference. 

3. To show how the letter-number type of report card may be 
improved. 

4. To aid the teacher in personalizing any type of reporting 
des ice. 

5. To furnish a check-list for teachers in looking os’cr the finished 
product 

There are many kinds and combinations of reporting systems in use, 
but at least two major patterns furnish the beginning point of any report- 
ing device. That is to say, a written or narrative account is made to fur- 
nish specific information regarding the child; or a planned parent-teacher 
interview is conducted to accomplish the same purposes. Second, a letter- 
grade or numerical designation is given to convey certain progress or 
growth concepts to the paret)t. Some schools use only one approach, or 
may attempt to combine the good features of each method of reporting- 
AIAough parents seem to prefer a more specific letter or number grade 
to indicate their child's standing within the class, the authors believe the 
teacher-parent-child conference k superior to any device used. However, 
general principles arc offered which may be helpful both to teachers who 
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use u report curd device as ,=11 as to .hose who nruy conduc, .he 
conference for evaluative purposes.®” 

H’ftflf Preparalional Activities Are Made by the 
Teacher Before Evaluating Child Progress. 

Cenaia prepura.ional ac.ivl.ies by .he ufa! 

evaluation of the child's progress, whether it is o 
ence is to be called. Some suggested activities are listed which 
teacher in organizing the data: ^ 

1. Read protessioaal irraleria. on .he 

ideas are cons.antly appearing in ihe P™'” 
ivhich should deepen and enlarge 

2. Determine the needs and status o .ourcc of gain- 

reported. Cumulative records ate »” mt"'' s„,emalic 

ing new concepts about Ihe child. '8“"' slandatdircd lest 
records ot pupd samples, rest scores, and stanaar 

data are kept and studied. be made concern- 

3. Keep anecdotal records. Obseryaiio ^ ,, 3 y the 

ing work habits, special abililies and ^,’ 3 ,,,. 

pupil relates himself 10 others, his way 

iudes. and his behavior changes as they occur Horn nm 

•ttne. The teacher has 

4 . Get acquainted with the horne envito 

various ways of securing such msigh . y . for a 

home, arrange informal conferences, us 

specific purpose, ask tor paren. “'""'“'^^“''j^'Tder.ni.e 

Xit during PTA and other lunetions, 

situations with the parent, to gain ^3 U, 3 , p.her 

5. Talk with other persons about the child It s^^ 

comments and interpretations may >n ’ 

information is often available from other peop 

the child. , ^ .LiiH An important 

6. Know and define goal expectations o -norms" or ex- 

preliminary activlry is rha. of ^"“'■"^ '’“'h.Tomidctcd a, 
pcctations for each child. These arc ,._,aridine the child- 
rigid and definite, but only as clues for At this 

7. Begin to ana^-ze the child’s progress as a_^^^ tcntali'C 

stage, the teacher is beginning t _ prepara- 

things that may be included in the evaluation, lb T 

~ - 1- J Trotf-rr- tf- 

F. Wjiiler. “Reporting Pupil Prpjrtsv. ^ra 
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tional activities have been contributing data and insights that 
should assist in completing the final report based on evidence 
and understandings. 


What Pattern May Guide the Teacher Either in Writing 
the Report or Conferring with the Parent? 

It is clear that all collected data contribute to the reporting process. 
However, four principles emerge that should guide the teacher in the 
evaluation of the child. (1) The report should reflect his background, 
(2) the report should point out his abilities; (3) the report should indi- 
cate his achievement in relation to standards or norms for his grade 
level; and (4) the report should provide a basis for continuing coopera- 
tion between parents and teacher as they provide for the educational 
needs of the child. 

In order to satisfy the requirements stated by these principles, there 
are two approaches that may be utilized by the teacher. First, a pattern 
for reporting progress should show achievement that is above, on or 
below grade level standards in terms of: (a) The skills, abilities to be 
acquired, and knowledge to be learned. The emphasis here is upon the 
acquisition of certain basic skills, attitudes, appreciations, facts, ^ and 
understandings from the viewpoint of actually “learning something.” (W 
Using effectively certain materials as learning progresses. In this respect, 
there are books to be read, spelling lists to be covered, maps and charts 
to be learned, resource materials to become familiar with to determine 
how well the child is learning to use these tools or materials of instruc- 
tion. (c) The standardized and teacher-made tests. Many test scores help 
to show the above-or-below grade level perspective needed for the total 
picture of child progress. 

Comments. In this first pattern of reporting pupil progress, the 
teacher learns to assay progress in light of grade level standards or norms. 
It is obvious that teachers must know what is expected at each grade 
level if they are to use state and local curriculum guides. There must be 
no doubt about the fact that it is impossible for each child to be at grade 
level in achievement. Secondly, if teachers believe that not every child 
can attain the grade level standards, then progress must be analyzed in 
light of his background and abilities. It follows that achievement should 
indicate where the child is; above or below his ability level in terms of 
the three categories described as skills, abilities, effective use of materials 
of learning, and certain individual test scores of various kinds. Both 
group and individual analyses are made to show how well the child is 
doing in light of group norms, and more particularly what he is doing in 
terms of his own capacities. In every instance, the teacher needs personal 
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to abou. .ha child, schola«hip «corfs. hcaUh 

lormalion, cducatioml and vocatjonal ^ pcsonali.y dau. 

fionships data, intelligence and achieeeimrat test *“ • P' 

special abilifo. aplilndea, interests. .^e indt- 

Cemntentr. In the should 

lidual emphasis poses no easy tash and 1 ,-f|j I, j, pcst to 

uacher fad to assemble sufTicent supporting data 1. “ ““ 

W nhether or no. the child is perform, ng ”1. 

bilities. It is then necessary for the ^ edc 

£n« of her own classroom to secure a etocricnccs. as 

cational program. One should Vnow of (he 

.ell as understanding what h e.p^ed of .he 

chnd. Still, the emphasis must be upon a ,^,ongs on 

individual child’s abUity level to deterntme vv dao about 

fiii jcflfe of ability by using many, varied wa> , „ g^s if both 

Hm. For example. Arthur receives a low g-dc m ,omc 

patterns of reporting his progress are ,, Reserve a low- 

indication of his capacity output. Certainly he > 

Fade, but a progress report should un^«t fa 
score or letter grade. Each pattern should comp mmuo standards 

every child is not expected to be on grade Iwcl c>i « L^j, both ap- 
W hdividual ability. However, an evaluation . pong of 

pm.=h«, tince the titunl ••grndc" could men tcic.al thmst. 

•hich may be precbcly clear. 


Wow Does Ihe Teacher Improve Upon 
ihe Letler-Number Reporling? 

Since teachers are often required to give either a . which tna) 

•^•^nber on a report card, some suggestions arc now offered 
vvpplcmcm that kind of reporting: 

1. Include on the report card cither space or a c and 

indicate the progress of the pupil in such =t * 

social habits of adjustment, work habi s a 

2. Rescnc space for .cachcr-parenl cates (a) the 

3. list the subject areas and show a gra ^ nKCting f^dc 


child’s actual achievement and how 


, ability. 


Standards; and (Wihcchild’spcrforman c 

For example, a C in arithmetic in co u ^ better 

has achieved, but a B in column rT’d- is not actuiH) 

sndshouIdbecncouragedlodoso.Thcur- ' 
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an evaluative mark, but it serves to give more meaning to the 
achievement grade in column one. 

4 Be prepared to support the grades given m each column for 
each subject by having detaUed evidence m a cumulaUve 

folder. . , , 

5. Encourage the use of pupil self-evaluation devices to lend 
further support and meaning to the two-grade approach. 


How Does the Teacher Personalize the Report Card 
or the Parent Conference? 

Up to this point, the teacher may feel that enough time and effort 
have been devoted to evaluation of progress. Yet parents are mteres e 
m securing as much information about their child and the class wor 
is possible to give. The teacher may wish to organize some evaluative, 
material either for conference or for mimeographed distribution 
times during the school year. (1) Indicate what have been the cen cr 
interest and write in the child's particular emphasis, or lack o i • 
Describe the class units of work briefly. (3) Tell about certain g P 
activities such as field trips, research projects, creative and specia pr J 
eels, experiments, demonstrations, and so on. (4) Point out any ig 
lights during the year; the new processes introduced, new skills ’ 
the kinds of tests taken, etc. (5) Discuss any certain academic ac lev 
ments of the group. (6) List the common learnings of the group, sue • 
attitudes, values, habits, leadership, getting along with each other, a 
the like. (7) Present some facts about the self-evaluation process. 

A mimeographed report could be drawn up in brief terminology 
would supplement the report card or conference. Pertinent notes cou 
also be inserted to point out the child’s role under particular items w i 
give the report an even more personalized touch. 

How Does the Teacher Check Up on the Finished Product? 

If the progress report is to be written or talked over with 
the teacher can find the following criteria useful in determining 
thorough and complete a job has been done: 

1. Does the evaluation show specifically and clearly the 

relative standing in academic subjects for his particu ar S'" 
level? jjjg 

2. Does the analysis of progress and achievement reffec 
relationships lo ability as well as to grade standards. 

3. Is there a mention of individual and group 

school activities and how these are carried out? Any su. 
tions or recommendations? 
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4 Is there an analysis made of work habits and attitudes? 

5' Ate significant aspects of physical, social, mental, and en^o- 
uirdevelopmems discossed w^ relerence .0 ivh t the 
school is doing to further the child s progress, togeth 
what the home may do? ,hiiifies inter- 

6. Is there specific information regardi^ sp achieve- 

and other test scores, clearly and sufficiently 

g. SSLr ofier, if die is in a ' 

evidence to support an evaluation ^ correct and neat 
9. Is the language appropriate, grammatica y 
appearing, if written? 

In summary, there are two major patterns a 

ress: (1) a carefully planned and prepared significant aspects 

letter-number grade with attempts to comey v common to 

ibou. .h= child There are c. least five lectors f ^^Xlion of 

any type of evaluation ol child progress. 0) an indication of achieve- 

Hi: child's ability, (2) a background analysis. <3) j ,n relation 

ment in relation to ability; (4) an indication of . cooperative 

to standards for the grade level; (5) provision fo prepare or 

tflort by parents and teacher. It is important ih wnimg or dis- 

wllect information to validate the report of progres • . , .j jgne ,n 

tnission of the report should be well organized an reporting 

Eght of definite guides or principles. Even the ® idea 

systems can be improved upon. It is particularly use relation to 

whether or not standards arc being met — and ovv . it gives 

Parents like a personalized account of c ^ check- 

Cleaning to the evaluation itself. RnaJly, teachers s parents 

list or criteria to gauge the finished product, as we teachers viill 

child. The instruments of evaluation ^ipj. system. 

'•'« them in organizing a more systematic .{..^thc essential fea- 

At this point, it may prove helpful to lie to. illustration' 

of the marking or reporting process by presenting ^ 

Ihc principal of the Mwn Street .^vhcrc cniirtl) aJe- 

"nced that the report cards sent home to paren Ru,h 

^'Jate. No one seemed to he oscriy esated or to borate c'cn mere- 
not content in allowing a poor situation o among 

Comequently. she began to ask a fc* »«» ^ U.ssainf «• 

vtifl parents, li was not surpnsing to learn 
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tion than she had even thought would be present. They set to work on 
the problem. 

One of the first steps was to study the Main Street situation. A com- 
mittee took a long look at its procedures for reporting pupil progress in 
attempting to uncover: (a) how “up-to-date" they were, viz., were they 
using well-proven devices, (b) how realistic they were with their reporting 
procedures; (c) how discerning were they in examining their procedures 
for making changes and improving their situation; (d) how “individual- 
ized" were they in dealing with each child, by not using the same ap- 
proaches for each person, when special procedures for certain cases were 
needed. These were a few of the considerations given by the committee. 

In due time, the Main Street Elementary School arrived at some 
definite purposes of evaluation which gave them direction in planning 
and organizing the educational work of the students. The main problem 
was, of course, the marking or reporting of pupil achievement, particu- 
larly in giving the parents some sort of accurate description of the way the 
child was progressing in school. It was agreed that the single letter pade 
or number (A, B. C, D. F. or 1, 2. 3. 4. 5) does not convey enough infor- 
mation Such a mark simply cannot point out the student’s needs, how he 
can improve, what the next steps for him would be, and a host of other 
items. "The use of teacher-parent conferences or a detailed letter from the 
teacher were ruled out in favor of a report card. The majority of school 
and community personnel were not quite ready to abandon the traditional 
report card. 

Mrs. Ruth helped her faculty to see the limitations of school marks, 
and they did take some forward steps in improving the marking systenv 
First, it was agreed boih teachers and parents want to know how the child 
has learned to read, to spell, to do arithmetic, and so on. They learned 
to think of marks as showing pupil development, instead of mere memori- 
zation or ability to repeat what was given by the teacher or learned in a 
meaningless way. It was no easy task to define these marks in terms of 
pupil growth, but it was obvious that teachers had to know each child 
and what his strengths and weaknesses were at the time he came for in- 
struction. Thus, knowing what each child is like and why he is that way 
would help the teacher in guiding him to the fullest development of his 
ability. It meant that teachers could use certain achievement and apti- 
tude tests in helping them in the evaluation process. For example, a score 
on the reading achievement lest helped the teacher to see how well a 
child was doing, but it did not suggest how well he can perform. Then, 
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tion than she had even thought would be present. They set to work on 
the problem. 

One of the first steps was to study the Main Street situation. A com- 
mittee took a long look at its procedures for reporting pupil progress in 
attempting to uncover: (a) bow “up-to-date" they were, viz, were they 
using well-proven devices; (b) how realistic they were with their reporting 
procedures; (c) how discerning were they in examining their procedures 
for making changes and improving their situation; (d) how “individual- 
ized" were they in dealing with each child, by not using the same ap- 
proaches for each person, when special procedures for certain cases were 
needed These were a few of the considerations given by the committee. 

In due time, the Mam Street Elementary School arrived at some 
definite purposes of evaluation which gave them direction in planning 
and organizing the educational work of the students. The main problem 
was, of coune, the marking or reporting of pupil achievement, particu- 
larly m giving the parents some sort of accurate description of the way the 
child was progressing m school It was agreed that the single letter grade 
or number (A. B, C. D. F, or 1. 2, 3. 4. 5) does not convey enough infor- 
mation Such a mark simply cannot point out the student’s needs, how he 
can improve, what the next steps for him would be, and a host of ether 
items. The use of teacher-parent conferences or a detailed letter from the 
teacher were ruled out in favor of a report card. The majority of schooj 
and community personnel were not quite ready to abandon the traditional 
report card. 

Mrs. Ruth helped her faculty to see the limitations of school marks, 
and they did take some forward steps m improving the marking systenv 
First, it was agreed both teachers and parents want to know how the child 
has learned to read, to spell, to do arithmetic, and so on. They learned 
to think of marks as showing pupil development, instead of mere memori- 
zation or ability to repeat what was given by the teacher or learned in a 
meaningless way. It was no easy task to define these marks in terms of 
pupil growth, but it was obvious that teachers had to know each child 
and what his strengths and weaknesses were at the time he came for in- 
struction. Thus, knowing what each child is like and why he is that way 
would help the teacher in guiding him to the fullest development of his 
ability. It meant that teachers could use certain achievement and apti- 
tude tests in helping them in the evaluation process. For example, a score 
on the reading achievement test helped the teacher to see how well a 
child was doing, but it did not suggest how well he can perform. Then, 
aptitude tests may be given to suggest capacity, while the intelligent 
tests furnish a good guide to predict general school learning. The Main 
Street faculty came to know that tests must be used cautiously and that a 
combination or battery of tests are needed in making evaluations about 
the abilities, aptitudes, or even personality of any child. 

The new report card at Main Street School was not the final answer, 
but it served in a more practical way to give more information to the 
parents. This is what was accomplished. First, the faculty defined in terms 
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3 RccoEiiiic the potential Mure in a positive way. A corollary 
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EVALUATION IS USED TO IMPROVE THE EDUCATIONAL 
ENVIRONMENT AND CURRICULUM 

The main concern of the classroom teacher "“‘“"“temSities. 
working with the child to lead him to understandings 

The discussion up to now has helped to contribute ce ™ 

about evalnatinn-, .0 suggest specific '“"“""r^rded', and 

how pupil self-evaluation is organized, admini . ^ There are sev- 
to show how reporting practices can be improve teacher: 

etal aspects of evaluation which deserve ^t 

How does the teacher contribute to the over the commu- 

the school? How can the teacher work more e special 
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stitute the purposes and framework for this jbe area of the 

added that discussions of these questions are re e evaluation 

curriculum of the elenrentnry school. By enntnbut.ng to 
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found no consistent relationship between the level of achievement of the 
student and non-promotion 11131 is, too few cases are recorded which 
show that children who are low in achievement have been promoted, 
while those of higher achievement have been retained. Additional false 
assumptions underlying non-promotion maintain: 

— that higher achievement standards are possible 
— that instruction is made easier by insuring a more even distribution 
of achievement ability In a pven class 
— that pupils work harder and achieve more 

— that society is protected from having the so-called educated per- 
sons thrust upon them 


Since evidence seems to disprove the popular notion that non-promo- 
tion has real value if rigorously practiced, teachers should be extremely 
cautious in rendering a decision to retain a pupil for a repetition of a 
year’s work. In a recent study,*- the policy of having regular promotion 
indicated that the number of retarded readers will actually be reduced. 
Thus, there is no lack of research evidence to suggest that even though 
some students do profit by repeating a grade, most pupils will not im- 
prove, while actually a few will even do poorer work. Teachers may find 
these guiding principles helpful in making decisions about promotion or 
non-promotion: 

1. Survey and study each child’s situation. Policies about non-pro- 
motion should generally serve as guides, but the school may 
or may not have defined them clearly or adequately. In every 
respect, the teacher needs to do research and hold conferences 
with all persons involved. The research should be made along the 
lines of securing the child’s mental, emotional, academic, social 
and physical data. Conferences with teachers, parents, and other 
school personnel should both supplement this data and shed 
further light on the child. 'Thus, interpretations about what the 
child has accomplished and why he has failed to accomplish 
significantly during the year’s work are made only in view of 


knowing a great deal about him. 

2. Keep adequate records during the school year, 
teacher is in a better position to evaluate whether 


Obviously, the 
or not a child 


is to be promoted when esndence is kept systematically over a 
long period of time. Furthermore, teachers should begin early 
in the school year to discover potential failures, if for no other 


reason than to inform parents of the possibility. 


*2W. F. Hall. “Effect on Achievement Scores of a Change in Promotional 
Policy," Eltmentary School Journal, 58 tfanuary, 1958), 204. 
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ptogtam ot the school, teachers may assist m nirriculum revisions. By 
working more effectively in evaluaUon with the community, teachers and 
parents learn many things ahotil the child, and can plan better cumcti- 
lum experiences. 


How Does the Teacher Contribute to the Evaluation 
Program of the School? 

An educational environment for the child will promote growth and 
development and will enable him to participate in our democratic way 
of life. Teachers are in a position to assist in periodic evaluations of the 
school's educational objectives and its efforts as they are influencing t e 
child. Specifically, the most significant task, and where the teacher makes 
the greatest contribution in evaluation, is in the improvement of c ass 
room performance, Therefore, there need to be understandings o c ass 
room environments and the interacting learning processes in which chil- 
dren engage. Further, the teacher can evaluate how well a classroom 
environment and the learning process are being experienced by the chi . 

There are other specific ways in which the teacher can contribuK 
to the evaluation program of the school and these are now summarize . 

1. The teacher helps to define certain issues, raises questions, 
clarifies purposes, and identifies problems. This approach by a 
staff member in the elementary school keeps both administra- 
tors and faculty personnel alert to new needs and clearer 
thinking. 

2. The teacher needs to think in terms of particular educationa 
values. As a faculty member begins to consider those activities 
of value in a given classroom, it is evident that such thinking 
may well lead to over-all improvements. 

3. The teacher can use cooperative self-evaluation to solve 
common problems. The sharing of ideas by individuals lea s 
to an evaluation of ideas and activities. 

4. The teacher seeks to understand the problems of the principa 
and other school personnel. Such an awareness of and attitude 
toward other’s problems should generate group-directed 
activity along evaluative lines of endeavor. Thus, the teacher 
is helping to bring about changes in policy and in behavior 
to improve the over-all educational program. Perhaps a stim- 
ulated concern for the school and its program of effectiveness 
may result. Finally, teachers help one another to develop skills 
in using the techniques of evaluation which should contribute 
to the total growth within the school and community. 
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out what is to be learned, how well it is being learned, and what improve- 
ments may bring about better results. . 

The teacher may find the following statements suggestive of trends m 
educational evaluation that are also indicative of realistic goals to be 
achieved in the modern classroom. Teachers should discover. 


—how the individual child approaches the curriculum in his own 
way 

—the effective skills of presenting and arranging learning experi- 
ences in light of (teacher) personality factors, readiness, motiva- 
tions, and the like 

—which kind of individual studies help to reveal the make-up of the 
child 

-more about the child through the projective techniques that are 
available, but require specialized training for use and application 
— those resources and aids that enhance the curriculum and teaching 


Obviously, this list of generalized trends could be extended to pro- 
tray the increased emphasis that is to be given to the role of evaluation 
in the classroom. Teachers must be primatily interested in discovering 
what is happening to the child as a result of his having certain curricular 
experiences. The use of evaluative devices should give teachers better 
understandings of what is happening to the child, and assist in planning 
better ways of meeting his needs. 


SUMMARY 

Teachers and administrators may find that a sound evaluative pro- 
gram within the school contributes both to an improvement of curriculum 
design, teaching practices, and to the answering of community question- 
ing of the school's educational program and its achievement. A compre- 
hensive evaluation program gives support for following certain educa- 
tional practices and points the way toward improved changed behavior 
for teacher, administrator, child and parent. Thus, evaluation is con- 
sidered to be the making of valid judgments plus using the measurement 
approach in defining school objectives or those behavioral changes de- 
sired for the child, and in identifying and providing those learning ex- 
periences that insure such behaviors. These are the approaches to be 
used by the teacher in evaluation. She begins with a philosophy that 
evaluation can help in knowing what the child may do during the year, 
and can point up his difficulties, uncover his assets, reveal his achieve- 
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2. Show how the four beliefs under the philosophy of evaluation section 
are relevant to the curriculum of the elementary school. 

3. Use the eight suggested instruments of evaluation beginning on page 
474 as the basts for assigning topics for research and discussion, either by 
groups or selected students. The discussion then may center around this out- 
line: (1) the purposes of the instrument; (2) how used; (3) some actual report 
mg of uses and results, either from research studies or by investigations from 
nearby schools However, students should be free to set up their own pattern 
for reporting their thinking and reactions concerning each of the eight 
instruments. 

4 Discuss the pupil self-evaluation approach. Have some students in 
vestigate- (1) Where such an approach may be used and with what criticism 
and results. Also report the kind of plan in operation, (2) What feac ers 
think of the plan. Students should conduct interviews of teachers if possible. 
Note: The instructor may invite student comments particularly to get stu- 
dents to find weaknesses and disadvantages in certain situations. Have sug- 
gested ways of overcoming these weaknesses brought out. 

5. Arrange two teams of students to debate the problem of reporting pup' 
progress as mentioned in this chapter. Further, examine the different report- 
ing systems being used and compare them in light of the stated ideas Mre. 

6. Have the group summarize the problems of evaluation. Use the final 
section as a focus for securing opinions as to what class members personally 
expect 16 do as teachers in a new situation or upon returning to an establishe 
position. 

7. Divide the class into grade-level teams and have them investigate the 
evaluative activities of their given grade as practiced in nearby elementary 
schools. Summary reports should be made in class with total class participa- 
tion This should be a realistic and helpful experience. 
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Organized Guidance 

Contributes to the 
Emerging Curriculum 


INTRODUCTION 

The future success of any individual. program m 

suring it. may depend upon (he qu^ity of opportunity to 

the elementary school. If each child is to ^ , jgjjgn would 

achieve the maximum inself-rearization. then r„--tion of guidance 

be complete without a recognition of the place 
in the ^an. The American elementary schools not 
the secondary schools in recognizing guidance as desired level 

school. Although secondary schools have insisted 

of operation in guidance, the major ^ guidance in secondary 

upon some evidence of an organized program ^ none of these 

schools if accrediting standards are to be me > elementary 

agencies, to date, has insisted upon any standards for 
schools which send their pupils to the high schoo s. 

Educators have been writing for decades ^f his mental, 

the responsibility for developing each pupil to evidence 

ph)sical, social and emotional potential. In rercn > gdministra- 

has appeared which indicates that school boar s a jjgeojne a func- 
tors are beginning to recognize the need for^i an understand the 
tional aspect of elementary education. Teac ers curriculum 

distinctive traits and characteristics of children crowth for each 

experiences will produce the desired result— maxi h 

child. 

Krugman aptly stated the case for more i,gn he wTOte, 

Ita currently available in the clcntcntao- 
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CHAPTER 15 


INTRODUCTION 

GUIDANCE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
What IS guidance? 

What is Ihe function of guidance? 

What 1$ a philosophy of guidance for the teacher? 

What IS the relationship between guidance and the curriculum? 

Guidancr and fhe emerging curriculum 

What are some guides for the teacher in guidance? 

PUPIL PERSONNEL POLICIES AND THE CURRICULUM . 

What is the teaching-guidance function as related to curriculum. 

Educational placement of pupils 

Establishing school standards 

Marking practices 

Promotion policies 

Grouping practices 

Discipline and pi(nu/i»ienr 

£xfra-c/aji aciivmes 

GUIDANCE AND THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER . 

What kind of classroom climate promotes good tcachcr-pupi 
relationship? 

What is the teacher's role in developing good mental heall 
among her pupils? 

What information about children do teachers need to facilitate 
curriculum decisions? 

Pupil inventory service 
Pupil records 

What is the cumulative record? 

Are elementary teachers consclors? 

How is the curriculum affected by a sound guidance program. 
What is the role of the elementary guidance specialist? 

How docs the role of the guidance specialist relate to the class 
room teacher? 

What community agencies may assist the teacher? 

SUMMARY 
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Ori^izfd Cor,M..t.s » .fe E™™-® C.mc.,1,,^ 

^ king compatible « ith instruction Poor “ lih ^rilCcal 

tional adjustment and social adjosttnent m addnton to ^ f “ 
needs should loom in the forefront as possrble areas nh.ch clsmemar) 

school guidance should attack. _ n.,«rv» m ihs fol- 

Gordon summatires the functional mcanrngs of guidance 
lowing five points; 

1. Guidance is the organization of information ''’j 
about the child and his community for the PhtP” ' P ” 
the child learn to male wise decisions concerning his 

2. Guidance is the organization of life 

school situation so that the child is j 

which he feels completely accepted, in which it 
••tale stock" of his potenrialitics. ““P' '’J 
threat, and develop a realistic picture of 

3. Guidance is the provision for satisfactory 
in which successfnl leadership 

learned and in which the group is able £ 

problems dealing with interpersonal to 

4. Lidance is th=%rovision »< “PP”"”"' f to 
understand and value bis uniqueness and his rciateu 

5. Stance is the provision of the above espcriences and op- 
portunities for all children.* 

It should become clear that the teacher is ^j]l i,(. trans- 

guidance program. The extent to which guidance prowinE toward 

lated into meaningful learnings which will aid the c i 
maturity depends upon the understanding the teac c 
the program. 


mat h a Philosophy of Guidance for the Teacher? 

Guidance in the elementary school has largely j jl, 3 t about 

the classroom teacher. Research investigations nave specialists to 

55 percent of the nation’s elementary schools °5' nrocram of guid- 
|i'e direction to their guidance programs.* Howeve , 


*Ifa J. Gordon, The Teucher as 
‘'o»r Publishers, 1936), pp. 3-5. 

* S. C. Huslander. “Assisting Voolh Adjustmenl 
•o'^xel and Guidance Journal. 32 (March. l95-*h ' 
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‘•L ilc docsn l begin nt age tounecn.”' A functional guidance prograin 
in the elementary' school helps eliminate many of the personal and socia 
problems of child adjustment. Many of these currently go unrcsolvrf 
Ltd ether the eh, Id ts old enough to drop out of 

has persisted so long that the secondary school pcisonncl are faced vrilh 
a severe handicap in try ing to aid the child, „ 

It u 111 be the purpose of this chapte to relate guidance to the eleroen 
tary school through consideration of its unique function ^ 

teaching. Guidance will be related to the emerging design for clcmcnta^ 
enrnculom through a reeognit.on of the complementary relatton^p of 
of guidance and leaching. Pupil personnel practices which alleet the 
curticolum design will be discussed in detail. The role of the classtim 
teacher will be considered as it relates to guidance and curriculum mod 
fication. 


GUIDANCE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


IVliat Is Guidance? 

There are many misconceptions of guidance activities which may be 
due in part to cartier concepts which viewed guidance as basically a 
tional endeavor. To aid the reader in understanding the guidanw con 
cepis of the authors, this definition is presented. Guidance activities m y 
be thought of as alt those experiences h/hV/i ihe child has under the ue 
tion of the school which assist him in realizing his potential to become a 
self-directed individual.- 

The comprehensive nature of this definition suggests that gui an ^ 
is not a separate supplementary service offered by the school. It 
guidance as an active, integral part of the learning experiences whic 
child undergoes through a curriculum design which is based 
ognition of the inherent nature of growth and development of chi ren. 


IVhat Is the Function of Guidance? 

The paramount function of guidance is developmental in nature. Th* 
is not meant to deny the corrective aspect of guidance, but elemcn 
school guidance should work toward preventing certain needless was e 
a child's life by providing a curriculum design which envisions gut a 


' Morns Krugnisn. “Why Guidance in Our Hiemeniary School? Fersonnt 
Guidance Journal. 32 (July. 1954), 27a „„ school 

* Alheri H. Shuster and Wilson F. Weufcr. Leadership In 274. 

Adftiinistraticn and Superilutrn (Boston' Hou^lort hliftlin Company. 1 • 
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. b.ing compatible with inatntctioa. Poor 

tioacladiostment and social 

needs should loom in the toretront as possitiie arc 

school guidance should attack. - „ „f guidance in the fol- 

Gorfon summarizes the functional meamnss of guidance 

lowing five points: 

1. Guidance is the organization of 

about the child and his community for P I" ' j 
the child learn to make «ise demsions concerning 

future. _ . ATnericnces within the 

2. Guidance is the "V* iL i.ith situa 

school situation so that the ' P ... ^ enabled to 
which he feels completely accepted. without 
■■take stock” of his potentialities. =‘“P‘ j „j,rld 

threat, and develop a malistic picture of himself 

3. Guidance is the provision 

in which successful leadeiship a 

learned and in which the group ts ^o 

problems dealing with tor the child to 

4. Guidance is the provision of relatedness to 

understand and value his unique 

above experiences and op- 

5. Guidance is the prowion of the above p= 

portunities for all children.* 

It should become clear that the teacher is will be trans- 

guidance program. The extent to which 6^' • j CTOwing toward 

lated into meaningful learnings which will aid t ® role in 

maturity depends upon the understanding tee 
the program. 

mat Is a Philosophy of Guidance for the Teacher? 

Guidance in the elementary school h« indicated that about 

the classroom teacher. Research investigations jpccialists to 

35 percent of the nation’s elementary schods emp y^^ pgram of gu'd- 
give direction to their guidance programs.^ Howev . 

“■s""c“'lfS„2!‘’.tAT,i,S Voutl, Adi»'™^",f °° ’■ 

>onrul and Guidance Journal 32 (March. 1954). Sfi 
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“Life doesn’t begin at age fourteen.”’ A functional guidance program 
in the elementary school helps eliminate many of the personal and social 
problems of child adjustment. Many of these currently go unresolved 
until either the child is old enough to drop out of school or the problem 
has persisted so long that the secondary school personnel are faced with 
a severe handicap in trying to aid the child. 

It will be the purpose of this chapter to relate guidance to the elemen- 
tary school through consideration of its unique function in elementary 
teaching Guidance will be related to the emerging design for elementary 
curriculum through a recognition of the complementary relationship of 
of guidance and teaching. Pupil personnel practices which affect the 
curriculum design will be discussed in detail. The role of the classroom 
teacher will be considered as it relates to guidance and curriculum modi- 
fication. 


GUIDANCE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Whai Is Guidance? 

There are many misconceptions of guidance activities which may be 
due in part to earlier concepts which viewed guidance as basically a voca- 
tional endeavor. To aid the reader in understanding the guidance con- 
cepts of the authors, this definition is presented. Guidance activities may 
be thought of as all those experiences which the child has under the direc- 
tion of the school which assist him in realizing his potential to become a 
self-directed individual.^ 

The comprehensive nature of this definition suggests that guidance 
is not a separate supplementary service offered by the school. It envisions 
guidance as an active, integral part of the learning experiences which the 
child undergoes through a curriculum design which is based upon a rec- 
ognition of the inherent nature of growth and development of children. 


What Is the Function of Guidance? 

The paramount function of guidance is developmental in nature. This 
IS not meant to deny the corrective aspect of guidance, but elementary 
school guidance should work toward preventing certain needless waste of 
a child’s life by providing a curriculum design which envisions guidance 


Morns Krugman, “Why Guidance in Our Elementary School?" Personnel and 
Guidance Journal. 32 (July, 1954), 27a 

. H. Shuster and Wilson F. Welzler. Leadership in Elementary School 

Administraiion and Superiision (Boston Houghton Mifflin Company. 1958), P- 274 



children arc going to achieve “”'(^'"^,'“*0 ftandnrdTof her 
The teacher accepts the A-|,e„nces of children, these stan- 

teaching. but if she seu standards, she ntil.zes a 

dards become vanable. so that Howard, who 

vast amount of knowledge which she must secure^ i„ 

is a bright lad, is sufftemndy within the range of 

ability, IS also challenged, ^c c instruction are inseparable 

his ability to be successtub Thus „ see the need for 

since the teacher should be the challenge for Howard and 

adjustment in learning actmlie . flexible in her instructional 

lessening it lor lean requires the problems faced b, 

procedures and at the same lime o ^jject information and to 

both children. Then, the teacher s __ modifications 

discover as much as possible »l>ou “'b ^ Jln^^ 
arc made in the cutnculum which result 

ieatning for each child. „,rnculum The emerging curnculum 

G„, dunce und the in carrying out the gutd- 

is based upon the compatible ,35, Mf of the twentieth 

ance function, Any that points the way for examining 

century must be projected on a p ig-fning and guidance, 
those designs which win facilitate 8 , parate 
The traditional pattent »' “''“\sndicap even to the guidance- 
subjects and yearly promotions m y children functioning m 

minded teacher. When the ^ “mes to recognize the 

normal situations over long mating. Since adjustment 

patterns of adjustments which the '>>'1*' . j ^(“ime, a cutiienlutn 

Is often slow and takes as the “ptimaty block 

design which establishes ' I systems, seems to offer a 

which is being utilized incieasmgly jups in 

possible solution This pattern may ^ p,og,am children are kept 
elementary school otgamzatiou. y^ars. Thus children 
with the same teacher for a period because of her longer 

are carefully studied by the p<«i, ion to render guidance » 

association with the children. » m a MU ^ „„,ribute to providing 
needed. Such innovations as tei™ teach „„„„ 

time for the professional team failure complex by moving 

rotgh "e »rk’&» failing ^ the first grade.- 



Co.,ribu,e, .o .k Cumculum 

.e«h„whoseeU.o.e„de,aguida„cefuncnc„ a, she teaches should 

cantully orient heisdf to the following guideposts. 

A tenehe, who « 

teaching knows that all " „OTing up and that it is in 

problems in the normal conise of grOTing P 
L resolution of these problem, that all children gu 

2. A “aeher who eitectivel, integrate 
teaching knows that children of ihe sam 

are at different levels of readiness for a given learning 

. ,«,;H-.nce With classroom 

3. A teacher who effectively integrates ^ d 
teaching is skillful in gathering and using 

determine readiness. _ c.Mance with his class- 

4. A teacher who effectively Integra m intimately 

room teaching knows that success i ^ human being 
related to the way a child ^ his relation- 

and to the emotional satisfaction he is achieving 

ships with others. „.,„4.,nee with his class- 

5. A teacher who effectively intepaes g things within 

room teaching knows .hat chUf " » ^ con- 

a given conteitt. and plans with 

stellation of possible 4nce with his class- 

6. A teacher who effectively Integra 6 .-jufe of his success 

room teaching appreciates that the r . ^ themselves 

is the degree to which children come 

more fully and to dir«t thcmse v his class- 

7. A teacher who effectively Integra g stride” and to 

room teaching is able to variations in pup'l 

retain perspective in spite of co 

It should become clear after reading the the learning 

effectiveness is largely related to the guidance .^jv fortify them- 

Process. The focal point is that teachers must a 4 develop- 

^Ives with profound understandings and now 
Blent. 

fUHl. PERSONNEL POLICIES ANO THE „i,;ch 

Teachers are in a unique situation to help . approaches to 

children and learning. The advent of cooperative 

‘Association for Supervision and Curriculum ,j,e fiationa 

tWashingion. D. C: The Associaiion. uep 
BUucation Association. 1955), pp. 14-25. 
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Obviously .his iis. is 00. 

itcjs are ot major impor.ance .o j brml discussion ol 

rtlanonship of msirucion and gu • emphasizing .he 

exh of Ihcse pupil-personnel areas ^ ^ „„ strucunng .he 

common praciees and .he eflec. of ce..a.n pracces 

.caching-learning process. The procedures «h.ch de.crm.nc 

Educational placement of pupiu. P teaching process 

the educa.ional placemen, of pupils dircc V “ problems uhich arise 
Teachers need .o be aware ot .he vas. array “< p„p,, 

from pupil placemen, policies. The inra im 

placement is that which begins at the rimituncc according to 

emde praelieed in .his respec. is largely “‘‘““Sabhshed laws 

some scheme of chronological age. Many 

*kkh state that all children between the aces ° ^ school 

school attendance. Supplementing such laws are p 
s}-stems of admitting children to first graiw « > ^ ^^,0 ,j 

byNos-ember 15. or some such date. In New public school at an> 

admitted to kindergarten or first grade in a priva _o.m mto the dis- 

age must be accepted by another school tf school 

trici, esen though their jioUcy regarding age i children would be 

»bich the child first attended. The dispant) in ^ grade tf 

eten greater in situations where children ^ plan means 

ibeywill be six years of age by Septetnber 30- chronological 

tbit there would be as much as one full yea j^j^y plan 

ages ot chHdren admitted to school under such a P - 
»hich h based upon a single factor such as c recogmre that 

in wide sariances in pupils. Therefore, it is impo mental ma- 

tnxHional maturity, social maturity, physio m jj,{ffrenil> at sanous 
hinty are sital growth factors which are in uence 
rbronoloeical aces. 
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policy development in school administration has more closely related the 
classroom teacher to the administrator in a positive way. Although there 
are still far too many schools being administered by autocratic adminis- 
trators with little or no regard for the feelings of teachers, great strides 
are being made in the direction of permitting teachers to share in making 
decisions which affect them. For example, in 195 1, Chase,* in an >n''®5ti- 
gation of over 200 school systems involving 1184 teachers, found that 
job satisfaction was related to the quality of leadership exhibited y a 
ministrators Teachers in this study related participation in policy rnaking 
for grouping, promoting and controlling of pupils and participation in 
curriculum making as important factors in job satisfaction. This is indica- 
tive of the need for teachers to make decisions relative to such matters 
based upon the best available information. Pupil personnel matters are 
guidance factors which have a direct bearing in most instances upon t e 
curriculum. Therefore, these policies reflect certain values which the 
school imposes upon society as well as values which the society exerts 
upon the school. An examination of some of the pupil personnel policies 
should help the prospective teacher or in-service teacher to recognize 
how such policies affect the curriculum and the children. 

What Is the Teaching-Guidance Function 
as Related to Curriculum? 

A good pupil-personnel program is built around a sound guidance 
program. Since most areas of pupil-personnel are directly related to the 
classroom teacher, it becomes imperative that the teacher not shirk her 
responsibility in the sharing of policy making. In this way the teacher, 
who is the educator closest to the pupils, can see that policies are formu- 
lated which will enhance rather than hinder her efforts at producing 
curriculum experiences for pupils based upon guidance. What are some 
of these areas of pupil-personnel practices of which the teacher needs to 
be informed? Some of these are: 

1. Educational placement of pupils 

2. Establishing school standards 

3. Marking practices 

4. Promotion and retention policies 

5. Grouping practices 

6. Discipline and punishment 

7. Extra-class activities 


* Francis S Chase, “Factors for Satisfaction in Teaching.” Pin Delia Kappan, 
33 (November, 1951), 128. 


.„p.,ch»d„u.U, one achieve, 

but hus not achieved the '■IT”"’' ^ ,„ adjustment This 

diseiplme, and is baiely reaching the standa 

nn.be enntmsted «ith the that matter, cannot 

Educational standards, or any other .andcring guidance sen- 
te tstablished tor every child. A teacher problems involved 

te in she teaches soon becomes aware ot the rn J 
in setting a single standard tor alt 1 ”*^',*' ^ ^ . children will continue to 
(ind the authors arc under the tmptcssion ,„cgulai) there can- 

corn to school with growth r='>"« V c, „ ,ivcn time Stan- 

aot le a set standard to be achieved by aU pup ^ ,^cm m 

dards must be established which wil pe ability- 

their own way. Thus each child is chalicng ,cc(janjs can be estab- 

Thete also seems to be little same time in any g'v'O 

lished which could be met by all child ..-tjards lor discipline mus 

area of growih. The implication is that evens desirable standards 

be variable. This docs not imply that 'here ar emotional 

lor self discipline, but it implies *****' ‘ . backgroun'^* which 

problems and that they come from diftctc teacher seeks 

influence their behavior. Therefore. fthcre he is educa- 
te set her standards for each pupil as shc^s« guid- 

tionally at a given time and where be is jj, jeiung his own 

4 ftce-minded teacher will permit the P“P‘ - ,0 evaluate his ptoS* 
standards in order that the learner is in a P®', . ^ friend as an as- 

f«s. For example, a pupil who has written a _jgvious written letter 
signment in communication may well compar . determine, wit 
*1^1 one recently written. He then has .'’’ITEmbelwceolheW':!: 
pudance, his own improvement during teacher carefully stud 

Thus when standards arc individualized and , in making prog" 

ber learners, curriculum experiences will aid tn brightest 

t«s. Provision then is made for the less apt pupd 

'itiid. . influence the child s 

Afar^,ing practices. Whether nrarVing prac w marking 

curriculum or whether the currioilum difficult to deter- 

Poiicy under which a given school is operating m y ^ certain 

®inc. Empirical knowledge leads the aut ors . j. jypg of marking, 
philosophy about teaching tends to produce a p basic assump- 

°r a philosophy about marking is predicate “f® jj,einorize spec 
■iw sbou. iuslraction. If KwchcB «aw. a .«>, ■>>“ 

facts to be given back to them on a giwn ' ,e5t. That is. t«- 

teaching is geared to preparing the children 0 However, if 

diUonal drill will probably best serve the purpo 
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would mean that there would be even wider disparities in chronological 
r buThJpothetieally the children would be more ready to pursue 
learning, even though the problem of educating parents to accept such 
plan would be overwhelming. Nevertheless, there would also be diSer 
Les due to many uncontrollable factors such as background of “P'"' 
ence. Another limitation to such a plan would be that children who need 
certain readiness experiences provided for them in school probably won d 
be the last ones to be admitted. Ideally then, the kindergarten >nay ho U 
some children for longer periods of time and the primary block should 


alleviate other obstacles. _ 

It should be quite evident that any plan for educational placement 
only emphasizes the need for teachers to be more guidance conscious. 
The teacher has the task of placement within the classroom, whether at 
grade one or grade eight. Placement within the classroom group 
much information. Anecdotal records, standardized test results, health 
records and the like, must all be accumulated and consulted, and even' 
possible effort made to establish objective information which will facili- 
tate pupil placement. Poor placement may result in poor educaiiona 
achievement for a child through his entire schooling. Thus guidance and 
teaching become inseparable as the teacher seeks to prevent major pro 
lems which may reflect upon school adjustment or life adjustment. 

Establishing school standards. Beginning teachers, or teachers in 
service, wUl hear much about school standards. One should continuous y 
appraise his own efforts in terms of either conscious or subconscious 
standards which prevail in the classroom, since the teacher determines 
these standards. What, then, are standards for elementary children? 

Figure XXIII is a schematic attempt to help the teacher envision dif- 
ferences in pupils and relate them to the uniqueness of children. For ex- 


FIGURE XXIII 

Classroom Standards and Guidance 
Standards Vary for Each Child . 

GRADE i SEIF i t SOCIAL 

STANDARD ACADEMICS OJWJPUNE____6RO^TH|__5‘f: 

(Hypothetical) 

1 — Bright Child 

2— Average Child (I) (2) (3) (i) (2) (3) (1) (2) (3) 



3— Slow Child 



t“rrnt»r. on. mln-ins or nrodi.ying .he pmcce 
called to a school by the princtpal o 

unche, had ashed .ha. .he “ „. .he W 

order to find out what was ham^ g appeared to 

related his s.ory, Du.ins the ma.Vins peii^ h ^ 

be working a. .heir hes. .he, nsnall, '“ 7 ^ “ "t. -fhis was, a. 

were no. working .00 hard, .hey receiv 

leas., .he way they feh. They d,d ,„ealed 

eirher recognized or rewarded. A COT ^^5 believed .hey 

her philosophy of the marVmg sys c - fence" so they wouldn’t 

wouSd work harder it she kep. .hem "on .he tenc , “ a phi- 

know whether they were going to pass ^ E ^ weapon as dangerons 
losophy is not uncommon when .cache i-aicallv these pupils were 
as a ma,k over the heads of pupils P^^^XXld 
defeated. Their egos had fallen “ ^ disciplined at home 

them. A few of these boys reported y ..j add to their rapport 

because of poor report cards. Obviously. th.s did not add to PV 
with the teacher. the assumption that 

Marking has been defended for e®"* progress being made 

this device is a means of P®" based^upon a conglomera- 

by their children. However, when roar . .vg and then 

tion of skills, attitudes, of human beings, one is 

are subjected to the manipulations j^om 

justified in wondering just what a parent docs know 

' "t. university laboratory 

children are not inhibited their mistakes as pointed 

given to the pupils or parents. evidence, however, 

out on their papers, but grades are n S' ^ measured by stan- 

that these children are f-hildren are motivated by interest 

dardized tests, and in many cases benefit is derived. Parent- 

in a given subject to bool and parents have a feeling of 

teacher conferences are used m t nrosress after the conferences, 

knowing a great deal about theit c „cticcd, there is little need for 
Since parent-teacher conferenew a P jj^da for measuring what 

giving marks which are unrcliab e m better 

a pupil has learned. S^^h wrferen^^^ modifying marking systems, 
reporting procedures which co 
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teacher’s goals are to help the children to understand certain significant 
facts as related to an historical period, then the relationship between the 
facts requires a different kind of marking. It should be clear that a child s 
curriculum is influenced by any particular marking system. Each system 
influences, to a large degree, the extent of curriculum modifications which 
a teacher will make in order to meet individual needs. A few basic prin- 
ciples are set forth to aid the teacher in dcs'cloping a philosophy of mark- 
ing as it relates to curriculum practices. These principles are: 

1. Marking should be based upon the goals of elementary educa- 
tion, the goals of the school, and the cooperatively formulated 
goals of the teacher and pupils. 

2. The available research concerning the individual differences 
of children should be used in developing marking systems. 

3. It should be assumed that marking serves a constructive pur- 
pose in helping the pupil, parent, and teacher to evaluate 
pupil growth in all areas of human behavior. 

4. Marking should be the result of a carefully developed plan 
for gathering data and from the utilization of a variety of 
instruments and devices. 

5 Marking should result in a cooperative approach between 
pupil and teacher to determine pupil progress. That is, the 
mark received at the end of six vNecks should not be a surprise 
to the pupil. 

6. Marking should further the pupil’s growth toward self-direc- 
tion and self-responsibility. 

The many inconsistencies found in the day to day marking systems, 
as well as in the long range plans, arc evidence that teachers must care- 
fully study the many facets of this complex traditional system of categor- 
izing pupils. Efforts on the part of some teachers to set themselves up as 
“little gods” who are infallible in marking pupils has had detrimental 
effects upon pupils. The pupil who receives a poor grade may envision 
this as a reprimand and thus may become antagonistic® toward the teacher 
and the school. Yet In a very real sense teachers have given pupils grades 
to encourage them or because they believed that the children had some 
kind of handicap. Thus another misuse of the grading system resulted. 
The point to be made here is that marking systems which do not meet 
the needs of all pupils, or in other words, systems which cause some 
pupils to suffer because of inconsistendcs. need to be carefully evaluated 


» Dorothy Rogers. Menial Hygiene in Elementary Education (Boston; Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1957), p. 243. 
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fine degree, retention policies usually arc equally as naive. That is, the 
authors have seen schools where diildrea in elementary classes were re- 
tained or promoted according to some combination of performance, such 
as failure in arithmetic and one other subject or failure in reading and 
one other subject. Such plans then become the basis for reterjtion. What 
is needed is a realistic promotion policy based upon a curriculum con- 
structed from guidance information as it relates to individuals. The 
American common school was established with certain basic values 
deemed essential for all children, hfodem schools must not lose sight of 
this aspect of our heritage. Thus a good promotion policy should insure 
that: 

1. Children who finish the elementary school have reached their 
potential in the basic skills to the extent that they cannot profit 
from spending further time nor contribute to the elementary 
school environment. 

2. The values of (he promotion policy arc weighed in terms of 
their effects upon the mental heallh of pupils 

3 . Each child will be dealt with as an individual based upon all 
of the known information, (hereby insuring the best possible 
placemeot. 

4. The curriculum will be adjusted to meet the needs of all chil- 
dren to insure equal opportunity to experience success; even 
so. It will be necessary for children to adjust to certain cur- 
riculum requirements, such as basic reading, writing and 
arithmetic. 

Although there is a downward trend in non-promotion according to 
Kitch, 10 to 25 per cent of the children repeat first grade ” Any increase 
or decrease in non-promotion should be accompanied by some new evi- 
dence which justifies retenCfoo and insures pupil growth. The theme of 
this book is to show how pupil growth can be assured through a curricu- 
lum which is based upon the best known information concerning child 
growth and instructional practices consistent with this knowledge of chil- 
dren. No policy which proceeds upon the assumption of mass promotion 
can serve all the needs of all the children and no policy which advocates 
retaining a certain percentage of each group can serve the needs of pupils 
or the community. Such policies are wasteful of human resources and are 
tremendously expensive. Physical maturity, social adjustment, educa- 
tional achieiemcnt, mental maitirny and emoiional balance must all be 


*• D. E. Kitch. “WTijt Revtrth Say* .AKwt NoB-Proniouofi.' Call/ornia tour- 
"wl of Elemrnlory EJurorinn. 21 (Auxint, i9S2K 7-21 
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In one research mvestigation by Gordon concerning contcrcnces. it 
was found that; 

1 Chddren liked being included in the conferences. 

helped teachers to gain an insight into children s backgrounds 
which was beneficial in understanding problems. 

2 Teachers received valuable information which helped them 
understand child's behavior. 

3 Parents with children who had no problems were as grateful 
for conferences as were the parents of those with problems. 

4. Parents’ friendliness and genuine interest in school gave me 
teachers a warm feeling. 

5, Conferences provided opportunity for teachers to 
methods and techniques used in teaching subject matter. 


Rogers'* ably points up the many factors concerning rc^rt cards 
which lead to emotional disturbances or poor mental health. If the men- 
tal health of pupils is important, then it seems safe to proceed on me 
assumption that some substitute for present marking and reporting 
systems is needed which will be consistent with modern instructiona 
goals.” Curriculum practices which attempt to meet pupil needs also mus^ 
be based upon sound evaluation procedures. Traditional marking prac- 
tices tend to curtail functional curriculum experiences in many schools. 

It seems safe to assume that marking practices have been larg^y 
developed for two reasons. First, as a means of motivating learners to o 
better. Some investigations indicate that marking serves to stimulate a^ 
proximately 10 to 20 percent of the pupils; others don't care about their 
marks or they arc not concerned about them. Second, marking practices 
are used to serve as some criteria by which parents arc able to judge pupi 
progress. It can be seen, however, from the investigation reporte on 
page 488 and in numerous others not reported here that parent-teac er 
conferences'^ tend to benefit both the teacher and parent as well as t e 
child by furnishing mutually valuable information. 

Promotion policies. Promotion policies are directly related ® 
marking procedures used in a given school. If teachers feel that t ey 
are “all-powerful” and are able to determine the extent of learning to a 


10 1. J. Gordon, “Action Research Improves One Aspect of Elementary n 
ance," Personnel and Guidance Journal. 37 CSeptember, 1958). 65-7. 

It See Rogers, op. cil , pp. 240-45. 

12 See Chapter 13 for a complete discussion of evaluation. 

12 For a complete discussion of parent-teacher conferences, see Chapter i 
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carefully considered in relationship to chronological age s^hen making 
decisions concerning retention which affects an entire year of a child s 

life. ..•It 

Grouping practices. Grouping practices may alTect the kind of ex- 
periences which children will have in any gisen school situation. Most 
schools practice heterogeneous grouping. This plan provides for children 
who arc cducable to be divided so that each learn has pupils with varying 
abilities. Grouping takes place within the framework of the teaching unit 
as teachers classify the children, in sonw cases, according to achievement 
in reading or arithmetic. This plan Is then varied throughout the day. 
Proponents of this plan contend that it is more democratic, since it pro- 
vides opportunities for future leaders to work and associ.stc with children 
of all abilities and social-economic backgrounds. They further maintain 
that if additional funds were used to reduce teacher load instead of setting 
up separate classrooms for the gifred and retarded, all childrcii vvould 
make expected progress under a heterogeneous grouping plan. This is not 
to imply that special education is not needed for those children who, 
though mentally retarded, arc trainable. 

ElTorts to narrow the range of achievement of a group of pupils has 
been a problem which educators have faced since the advent of the 
graded system It has been commonly assumed by many teachers and 
administrators that homogeneous grouping, on the basis of I.Q. alone, 
narrows this range and thus creates a simplified leaching plan. The con- 
tention that children with similar I O-’s are easier to teach because their 
range of achicsement differences arc narrowed docs not seem to hold 
true. Figure XXIV indicates that there is a range for total achievement 
of 5.9 to 7.4 grade levels between two fifth-grade girls with I.O.'s of 1 1 1 
and U3. Total reading indicates a still wider gap between the same two 
pupils, with a grade level range from 5.6 to 8.3. It should be noted that 
the I.Q. of these two pupils varies only two points and that these I.O- * 
were determined from clinically adminivtcred tests. When you compare 
Figure XXV with Figure XXIV, the problem of grouping on I.Q.'s alone 
becomes even more evident especially concerning the injustices and false 
conceptions about the narrowing of the range through grouping on this 
basis. For example, pupil F with an 1.0. of 94 has a total achievement 
record of 6.6 in comparison to pupils B and C with total achievements of 
5.9 and 6 3 respectively and I.Q.’s of 112 and til. ff total arithmetic 
grade levels arc considered, pupil F with an I.Q. of 94 should be working 
with pupils A and C with l.O.’s of 113 and 112 respectively. However, 
when Figure XXVI is introduced, pupils G and H should be working 
with pupils n and C as shown in Figure XXIV. It should be made clear 
that no effort has been made lo use scores from subtests in reading vocab- 
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Achievement Scores of Three Fifth Grade Pupils 
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education, although little or no attention has been given to identifying 
the basic causes. Sub-standard teachers, heavy pupil-teacher loads (55 
percent of elementary classrooms have more than 30 pupils)*® post-war 
insecurity, poor social environments for rearing children, broken families 
and numerous other factors of the environment are areas which need 
careful analysis if solutions arc to be found. 

Strict discipline by the classroom teacher may actually lead to more 
problems for the teacher. Some discipline problems have been caused 
by teachers failing to recognize when firm measures are needed and when 
certain situations should have been ignored. Teachers have been guilty 
of imposing their own wills on children The superiority concept which 
a beginning teacher may hold when she stands behind the desk may result 
in a complete disregard of what she knows is good practice, since the 
feeling of being in control can sway the mind of a teacher Thus some 
teachers start out with a negative view toward discipline. Beginning 
teachers have often asked the authors if a certain set of rules for class- 
room management would help maintain discipline. Such teachers seem 
to need a defined approach to discipline That is. children should be 
guided into seeing freedom, decision-making and the like, and view these 
as privileges. Unfortunately, such thinking is not in keeping with modem 
education theory. Discipline is viewed not as a list of rules, but as a self- 
imposed restraint upon the individual which aids him in knowing when 
to conform and when to let bis best judgment guide bis actions. 

It has been stated elsewhere in ibis book that a basic goal of the 
school is self-discipline. The acceptance of this objective of course implies 
that some type of classroom organization and management must be prac- 
ticed which permits pupils to share in making those decisions which 
affect them. However, one oj the weaknesses in modern schools is the 
failure oJ teachers to see that children understand that when they make 
decisions they must also be willing to accept the conseQuences for their 
actions or lack of action. Deebion-making implies a willingness to abide 
by the deebion and face the consequences. An actual illustration observed 
by one of the authors is presented here to focus upon this point: 

Nfiss Montgomery was a young fceginning teacher of second grade 
children in a large city system. Her teaching anignmcnt was in a school in 
the upper-tower social-economic section of the ciiy. The children bad 
been siudying a unit on the farm for the past week. On the board was a 
list of rules which they had decided were necessary for a trip they were 
going to make to a farm. The roles included such things as; 


Research Division of the National Education Association. “Flementary- 
School Class Sire." Retearth BulMn. 36 (April, 1953). 51. 
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ulary or arithmetic fundamentals in citing these differences. Only total 
grade levels seem significant. Nevertheless, achievement tests which are 
devoted to separate subject areas such as reading, arithmetic and the like 
might reveal similar differences. 

When such differences m achievement as those cited above are found 
(this appears to be the case rather than the exception), and since samples 
from many grades and many schools tend to support this assumption, 
homogeneous grouping based upon I.Q. does not seem justified. Group- 
ings within (he team should, under (he influence of good teachers, meet 
these needs of pupils better. 

it should be made clear, however, that even in the team form of 
organization some pupils might make better progress by being taken out 
of the teaching unit for portions of certain days. For example, retarded 
pupils who have the potential, as determined by psychological assistance, 
should be placed m homogeneous groups to remedy identified weak- 
nesses. That IS, pupils who for some reason other than lack of mental 
ability, have not made satisfactory progress should be placed in special 
groups for remedial help. It has been emphasized that it is democratic 
for each child to have the opportunity to progress to his maximum. 

Heterogeneous grouping when practiced under teacher loads which 
ate desirable according to research investigations, seems to offer: 

1. Opportunity for gifted pupils to excel in all areas of giftedness. 

2. Opportunity for all pupils to leam to work together and to 
understand and respect differences in individuals. 

3. A stimulating environment for all children through various 
levels of competencies. 

4. Wider opportunities for children to assess their own strengths 
and weaknesses with guidance from the teacher. 

These and many other factors could be expanded, space permitting, 
and would be evidence of the many ways which pupil personnel policies 
affect the curriculum. The essence of guidance practices of the classroom 
teacher should always be the seeking of solutions to problems which pre- 
vent her from assisting the child to achieve his potential. 

Discipline and punishment. Dissatisfaction on the part of teachers 
concerning pupil discipline has been prevalent for several j’ears. School 
boards have been asked to clarify their policies concerning disciplining 
of children by teachers. Some teachers’ associations have requested the 
right to use corporal punishment. The Genera! Assembly of the State of 
Virginia has re-affirmed its support for corporal punishment administered 
by the teacher. Much of this unrest has been cast upon “progressive” 
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potential for developing democratic skills than the student council. Chil- 
dren should be given an opportunity to leant democracy from actual par- 
ticipation. Since democratic action involves permitting children to share 
in the management of those functions of the elementary school which 
directly affect them, this organization seems most desirable. 

In one school with which the authors arc familiar, council representa- 
tives are elected by each room. This council has equal representation 
from the kindergarten through the sixth grade. Although there is a 
teacher-advisor elected by the council, only students arc permitted to 
vote. Each council representative has the responsibility to present issues 
that arise in the home room which he represents. Likewise the represent- 
ative must report to his constituents those issues whieh come up at the 
council. In this way the social studies may become a live subject and in- 
volve real issues since the social studies period may be used for class 
discussion of council issues. Democratic procedures should be learned 
and utilized in arriving at group decisions as the groups learn to instruct 
their representatives to take certain action on council issues. Although 
the principal always maintains the veto power, in schools which have en- 
couraged pupil leadership through student councils it has rarely been 
used. 

The teacher plays an important role in student council organizations. 
Both the home room teacher and the council advisor must look upon this 
opportunity as a means of providing children with practical problems 
that can be solved democractically. Such situations foster the develop- 
ment of leadership skills. However, a word of caution seems essential 
since teachers may believe that the decision being arrived at by the group 
is not the one she thinks they should reach. Teachers are in unique posi- 
tions to become guilty of manipulating the minds of children. Teachers 
who have a genuine belief in democracy do not manipulate children into 
believing what the teacher wants is best. Children must have the benefit 
of adult guidance, but it must not be biased. It is not infrequent that 
teachers control school elections by manipulating children into nominat- 
ing for office those children whom the teacher believes are the best candi- 
dates. Children will not learn desirable values from such procedures. 

The student council can be a useful organization for student partici- 
pation in: 

1. Developing school policy which affects them; 

2. Suggesting and purchasing school equipment — playground, 
gym, recreational and the bke; 

3. Building good school citizenship; 

4. Planning the school calendar; 
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5. Suggesling project, »hk:h ».» develop magnanimity of mtod; 

6. Evaluating the school program. 

I, should become cleat that the student conned ts a device wh.ch 
provides opportunity for pupils to develop democratic beha 
framework of group guidance. 

GUIDANCE AND THE ROLE Of THE TEACHER 

The teachefs role in guidance ha, been 
ter and is described in more sp^c guidance and with group 

classroom teacher is concerned with m ivi functions, 

guidance. Guidance and curriculum arc guidance is 

both of which are duties of the ^hich involve her 

used here to refer to thwe ^ ^ „ guch activities, boivevcr, 

direcUy with the entire class or a ^ common goal for 

are usually of the orientation type in w i.amers often prevent 

diu group; Honever, tndividual “'/^^.fSdual can meat 

achieving the type of group sUnation in which each 
personal needs. 

IPfiol Kind of Classroom Ctimale Promoles Good 
Teacher-Pupil nelationships?" 

The mental attitude of the teacher P j^jQjphere which is con- 
single factor in the development of a c - ^^^5 of pupils’ attitudes 

ducivc to optimal learning situations^ m consistently revealed those 
toward teacher have been many an j^gcher which pupils disliked, 
personality traits or general attitudes o efforts are to be suc- 

These investigations cannot be ignore pupils’ needs. A teacher s 

cessful in adjusting curticulom -.Qe of her pupils as shown in 

personality may be reflected in i c uish-strung teacher will usually 
Figure XXVll. For example, a pupils. Anderson points out 

generate this same pattern of ^ tendencies in her pupils, and 

that a worried teacher develops dangerous to timid and 

the sarcastic, sharp and bitter teac 

'..S,ca,.p..,4, p 124 E. kT- 

See Harold Psjehology •''‘^./sunford University Press, 

room Personalities: Umveisur. *^*'*^^_ ■,«,* York: Prentice-Hall, 

chologica! AssociaUon 1 Relauonship (Hew rorh. 

1946); also R. N Bush, Teacher r y 
1951). 
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over-senshive children.'* Teachers must continuously be aware of the 
many kinds of mlluences they make upon children. 


FiGURC xxvn 

Teacher Personatiiy Affects Child Behavior 



The authors have seen many teachers who have drifted into teaching 
and apparently have no thoughts of understanding and loving children. 
Teacher selection practices should be such that the mental health of the 
pupils or the teacher would not be placed in jeopardy. Those preparing 
to be teachers should carefully evaluate their attitudes toward children 
before making a final decision to enter classrooms as teachers of cletncn* 
tary children. Although in some cases student teaching may come last in 
the preparation program, the prospective teacher should seek counseling 
assistance if she has doubts about entering the teoching profession. 

Teacher-pupil relationships, although in many respects unlike those 
of the family, arc in most cases similar to any other intimate relationships 
which people experience. That is, those same altitudes which develop or 
destroy good relationships arc evident. Research surveys have revealed 
that boys receive lower grades than girls and that more boys arc retained 
than girls. Although this may largely be due to the failure of most female 
teachers in the elementary school to understand young boys, it may also 
be due to a dislike for boys. Or, paradoxically, the teacher, like some 
parents, may prefer boys to girls. Rogers points out that problems of the 
teacher’s adjustment to her own sex role may bias her feelings for one 


‘>v. V. Anderson, Psychiatry in Education (New York: Harper A Row. Pub- 
lishers, 1932), p. 300. 
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Wha, Is r/ic Teacher's Role In Deeelopins Good 

Menial Health Among Her Pupils. rhance 

I.. r, in a world of continuous change. 
Like adults, children are the one their parents 

They are growing up in ,^,^d by anthropologists that m a com- 

and grandparents knew U »P -v.™ four mothers will be working, 
paratively short time, three ou . .iHren according to certain authon- 
The mechanical processes of 

ties, have tended to cause some c children may face even greater 
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In one first grade classroom, the following 
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Miss Lutz had been drilling her entire first grade class in addition and 
subtraction combinations through the use of flash cards. After this ex- 
perience, two captains were appointed and each captain selected the 
members of his team Miss Lutz commented to the observer that the 
captains hadn’t caught on yet to selecting the best children in number 
work. After the teams were selected, each lined up in a row. The teacher 
then used the flash cards to see which member of the teams in the lead 
position could give the answer the quickest The winning team was the 
tine which had completely rotated itself first by giving the quickest an- 
swers. One little girl, who had missed five answers and was still at the 
head of the row when the opposite team won the game, had been so frus- 
trated by remarks from children directly behind that she had missed at 
least two limes because she was looking at them instead of the flashcards. 
When the teams went to their seats, the captain nudged her with his 
shoulder and said, “You dummy, you made us lose." It was really appar- 
ent from the expression on her face ihat this child needed some word of 
encouragement from the teacher, but it was not forthcoming. 

Many situations of the type described above occur in classrooms each 
day The teacher is the controlling factor m such situations. Mental health 
is an important responsibility of the teacher and tantamount to other 
goals of elementary education. What is mental health? Menial health is 
a quahly or slate of being which results in a satisfactory relationship to 
one's environment. The teacher is continuously seeking to help children 
to develop ‘‘well-rounded" personalities. Thus, what she really wants is 
for the child to become well-balanced, mentally, socially, and emotion- 
ally. Rogers*^ points out six traits of a mentally healthy person. These 
are; (1) satisfactory relationship to oneself, (2) satisfactory relationship to 
society, (3) ability to deal with problems, (4) ability to adapt, (5) positive 
satisfaction from emotions, and (6) effective way of life. 

An examination of each of these six trails readily reveals the rela- 
tionship between mental health and the school. The teacher is in one of 
the most important roles of any adult contacts that the children have and 
therefore must accept responsibility for helping children to mature into 
mentally healthy individuals. 

At least two factors must be considered which are inter-related in 
developing the role of the teacher in creating an environment conducive 
to good mental health. First, the teacher is responsible for the quality of 
living that takes place within the classroom. The type of climate found 
with the room may be directly related to the teacher’s beliefs and under- 
standings of those factors which produce good mental health. In develop- 


-- Rogers, op. ci/., pp. 5-6 
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ice, (3) counseling service, (4) placement service, and (5) follow-up 
service. 

The effectiveness of the guidance services in revealing information 
to aid teachers and curriculum workers in curriculum development will 
depend upon the teacher’s knowledge and understanding of her role in 
this phase of the educational program. Teachers must first recognize the 
need for the services and the usefulness of the information being accumu- 
lated. These services should lead to helping each individual become more 
self-reliant as he matures. To accomplish the task of adjusting the cur- 
riculum in order to meet pupil differences, guidance services must be- 
come unified and integrated into all phases of the school program. 

Pupil inventory service. This service is the heart of the guidance 
program. A teacher-centered guidance effort requires that teachers study 
what information they need to facilitate their understandings of pupils. 
As teachers recognize the usefulness of information they should seek to 
gather this information and place it In the pupU's record. Most authori- 
Ues ate agreed as to the kinds of miormation which are needed in the 
pupil inventory. However, usefulness should be the criteria for the infor- 
mation to be collected. Some of the items which teachers wUl find helpful 
are: 

A. Family background. 

1. Names of parents or guardians. 

2. Occupations of parents or guardians. 

3. Marital status of parents— divorced, separated, etc. 

4. If both parents are living, which one he lives vvith and where 
each lives. 

5. Economic condition of the home. 

6. Language spoken in the home. 

7. Number and age of siblings. 

8. Attitude of the family toward the individual, and other mem- 
bers of the family group. 

B. Personal data about the student. 

1. Name and age. 

2. Personal appearance. 

3. Color and race. 

4. Place of birth. 

5. Religious affiliation. 

6. Dated picture of student, if possible (many firms take photos 
at no cost to schools). 

C. General health status. 

I. Past illnesses. 
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2. Daily schedule kept by pupd of lus heal.h habits; food in- 
cluded in family diet, amount of sleep, exercise, etc. 

3. Absences and tardinesses. 

4. School examinations (physical). 

5. Physical handicaps, if any. 

D. Personality traits and \v-orV habits. 

1. Continuous record of developing interests 

2. Behavior record-kept by teacher over a penod of time ». 
regular notations made and dated. 

3. Autobiographies. 

4. Reports of interviews. 

5. Teachers* observations of correspond- 

6. Reports of visits to the home, from the p 
ence, etc. 

E. Participation in out-of<lass activities. 

1. Summer activities. 

2. Hobbies. 

3. Clubs and activities m school. 

4. Spare*litne activities. 

F. Special aptitudes, interests, abilities. 

1. School grades. 

2. Results of standardized tests. 

3. Interest tests. anecdotal records. 

4. Teachers’ observations and aneco 

5. Honors and awards. 

6. Special abilities, such as music. . 

G. Work experiences. 

1. Part-time experience. 

2. Summer jobs. 

H. Vocational preferences. purposes. 

1. Student’s expressed go3« ,,fcc to be ten years 

2. (Questionnaires — e f- 

from now? . r« 

3 F«avs on “My Occupation. «c. 

3. Essa>-s on becomes a major nc- 

Pupil records. An cfiicient f} sections of the countr). 

ctssity. School records vary in Ohio now requires 

The Reused Standards for EUmentary 

,, 5 ute DfpaOmcnt o( FJjc»(ion, 

‘*GuiJancr Handbook 
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each school to maintain an adequate record o{ each pupil. The develop- 
ment and maintenance of an adequate record system can only be justified 
when teachers realize the usefulness of the information contained therein. 
Such a record system should include information which has been found 
necessary in order to meet the demands of teachers and others who seek 
information about pupils. Thus, cumulative records become an impor- 
tant aspect of the guidance service- 


IVhat Is the Cumulative Record? 

This record is the source of all information collected about a pupil 
from such areas as listed above. This information is placed in a folder 
known as the pupil-personnel folder or cumulative record. The informa- 
tion found in this record should assist the teacher in planning the most 
beneficial curriculum experiences for each learner. In addition, this in- 
formation should help teachers and curriculum workers both individually 
and collectively to plan better for the pupils’ educational and vocational 
needs. 

The Lakewood, Ohio, public schools cumulative record folder is one 
which serves as a basis for other types of information which may be 
placed in the folder. Samples of pupil’s work, anecdotal records, records 
of teacher conferences, parent conferences, and the like might be placed 
within the folder for future use. It is important to know that these folders 
provide for information about the child from kindergarten through high 
school. 


Are Elementary Teachers Counselors? 

Each elementary teacher does some counseling whether she is aware 
of if or not. The important point to be made is that since this function of 
guidance is carried on consciously or unconsciously, teachers need to 
grow in developing their cRccliveness in this capacity. 

Counseling requires a knowledge of special skills if it is to become 
a valuable service to the pupil and assist the teacher in understanding 
the pupil. There are two extreme forms of counseling — directive and 
non-directive.*-’ The directive approach implies that the counselor will 
direct the course of the interview. In such situations the counselor identi- 
fies the problem and seeks to set the course of action to be pursued in 
reaching a solution. The non-directive type of counseling is the opposite 


2= For a detailed discussion of this form of counseling, see Carl R. Rogers, 
Client-Centered Therapy (Boston.- Hou^Um Co, 1950). 
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Chip: Could 1 read it tomorrow in school? 

Teacher; Yes. I think >ou might start it during pleasure reading 
period Perhaps >ou would hie to find the dimensions of a baseball field 
and explain them to the class during arithmetic. You know we are study- 
ing about measurement and proportions. 

Chip Gee. Miss White. I'd like to do that. Ill make a drawing to- 
night and base it ready to put on the board tomorrow. Could I show 
the other kids how to figure balling averages too? I keep my own average 
for each game. I didn't think we could learn about baseball in school. 

Teacher I'm sure jou can explain these things to the class and maybe 
you could think of some other things we could study. You may go now. 
Chip, and Ml see if 1 can find the book about Tou Gehrig for you. 

Chip. Good-bye, Miss NMiite, and I can't wait to tell the other kids 
what I'm going to do tomorrow. 

In the above interview, the teacher utilized counseling techniques 
when she; (1) let Chip have an opportunity to discuss his problem, 
(2) directed his thinking toward his problem, (3) used non-directive 
therapy by IclUng Chip discuss his interest. (4) established a friendly 
relationship by showing interest in Chip's Interest, and (5) concluded 
the conference with a positive plan (or action. 

The counseling period proved valuable In helping Chip’s teacher to 
discover an interest which could be utilized in curriculum modification. 
Although this may not be the goal or outcome of teacher-pupil counsel- 
ing, a good counseling session should produce much helpful ioformation 
for the teacher and it should also aid the child in growing toward inde- 
pendence as he matures. 


flow Is the Curriculum AQected by a 
Sound Guidance Program? 

The teacher who is guidance conscious recognizes the many differ- 
ences in children and docs not force each child into the same pattern. 
Children may be working toward achieving the same objective, but they 
may be going about it in many different ways. Teachers who understand 
the physical make-up of a child and the psychological factors in learning 
are aware that curriculum must be flexible enough to challenge each child 
to learn. Therefore, the teacher should be aware of the following guides 
as she relates her guidance function to the curriculum. 

1. The selection of learning activities must be meaningful to the 
learner and he must feci that they arc useful to him. 

2. Teacher-pupil sharing should be employed in goal-setting, 
planning, executing and evaluafing learning. 
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with the more serious problems of this nature. But they should be able to 
assist the classroom teacher in problems of learning related to curriculum 
adjustment. Hummel and Bonham point out that the specialist who 
should be called “elementary counselor” is a member of the school staff 
viewed in this light: 

1 The elementary school counselor is a member of the building staff. . . . 
she IS a team member readily available for close, intimate work with 
the teachers, the principal, the other special service workers, and the 
supervisors 

2. She is an educator, prepared and experienced in teaching in the grade. 

3. She will probably serve a pupil population of 400 to 600 . . . 

4. This counselor is appointed to a school only after thorough study by 
the staff of its needs and at least a tentative definition of functions by 
the staff.*' 

Suffice it to say that, as elementary guidance workers become avail- 
able and as school staffs recognize the need for such personnel, the in- 
structional teams will be enhanced and the child will be provided another 
valuable service to facilitate his ptogress. 


How Does the Role of the Guidance Specialist Relate 
to the Classroom Teacher? 

One of the purposes of guidance in the elementary school is to 
render preventive as well as therapeutic types of service. Although 
school doctors, school psychologists, and other specialists arc desirable 
for each school, cost and availability limit their being used. Teachers 
need to recognize the need for the school doctor, school psychologist or 
trained guidance director in order that adequate utilization of these per- 
sonnel may be made. The psychological structure of children's problems 
invariably calls for the specialists. The effectiveness of these personnel 
wUl largely depend upon the teacher’s willingness to give and take in 
their relationships together. The guidance-minded classroom teacher does 
not see the specialist as a threat to her prestige, but views him as a person 
with special training and knowledge beyond hers. The teacher should also 
recognize the limitations of time which the specialist has available for the 
service which he renders. However, the specialist must also be aware of 
the unique position of the teacher in relation to her association with the 
pupils. The teacher sees the child under many different circumstances. 


*" Dean L, Hummel and S. 1. Bonham, Jr., Pupil Prrsonrxei Ser\ ices in Schools 
— Organizarion and Coordination (ChicaEO: Rand McNally 4 Company. 1968). 

p. 121. 
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School and community relations will be reflected by the use or lack 
of use of these agencies to aid pupik. The teacher needs to familiarize 
herself with these agencies and their services. Pupils who are lacking in 
certain health needs cannot develop to their potential, nor can pupils 
who are hungry or have certain emotional problems. The teacher needs 
to know when and which agency should be brought into the case in order 
to alleviate some of the problems which handicap children. The problems 
a child faces in school are a part of his life problems, and his failure to 
meet academic or social demands of the school is part of his failure to 
cope with life.** It should be evident that the teacher has a tremendous 
responsibility in determining her role as it relates to utilizing certain 
techniques to aid adjustment, or in referring the case to an agency for 
assistance. It is important for the teacher to know the limitations of her 
potential in dealing with psychological or physical factors which lie out- 
side of her domain.*" 


SUMMARY 

Guidance and good teaching practices are inseparable. The teacher 
who looks upon her teaching as being guidance-centered is in a position 
to utilize this guidance information to improve the curriculum. It Is 
basically the function of the American elementary school to develop each 
child to his potential in physical, mental, social and emotional growth. 
To accomplish this the fundamental function of guidance must first be 
preventive in nature, and second, curative. 

The elementary school curriculum must be modified in relation to 
pupil needs as identified through good teaching-guidance. When this is 
the aim to be accomplished, guidance becomes effective at the elementary 
school level. There is no justification for assuming that guidance efforts 
should be delayed until children reach the secondary schools. In fact, in 
too many cases delays result in pupils’ leaving school before guidance 
practices have become effeclivc. 

Teachers who seek to understand their pupils begin to recognize that 
curriculum experiences are related to the growth and maturity of the 
learners. Such teachers are cognizant of the many differences which exist 
between pupils in the various slag;es of growth. These teachers are devel- 
oping a philosophy which will help to design curriculum experiences that 


2'’ Charlotte Buhler, Faith Smith. Sylnl Richardson, and Franklin Bradshaw, 
Childhood Problems and the Teacher (New York- Holt, Rinehart & Winston, Inc., 
1952). p. 284. 

Ibid. 
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2. The principal of Brookside School was inlerested in the teachers' at- 
tempting to meet individual needs of pupils However, Mrs. Brown was a 
spokesman for several teachers when she expressed her feelings by saying fhaf 
modern schools just did not teach skills, that the teachers were not going to 
lower the standards of their rooms, and that all pupils must reach a minimum 
of 75 percent on arithmetic, geography and other subjects to pass the grade. 

The principal pointed out that unit teaching would help children to 
learn democratic skills as well as facts about subject matter, but the teachers 
thought unit teaching was play 

What factors of human growth were these teachers ignoring? 

If you were the principal what would you have done to encourage teach- 
ers to improve? 

3. Miss Agles was an elementary school teacher who believed that char- 
acter education was important. When one of her fifth grade children mis- 
behaved, she would require the child to stand facing a picture of Abraham 
Lincoln for 10 or 15 minutes She believed that this would help change be- 
havior. What IS your evaluation of this method of changing child behavior? 
What corrective measures do you propose for unacceptable behavior? 

4. Guidance of children must be a cooperative undertaking, with the 
parents, teachers and children working together The teachers of Kenwood 
School would like to initiate a program of parent-teacher-pupil conferences 
either to replace or supplement the traditional report card They believe it 
would serve to meet a vital guidance need. What suggestions would you 
offer as to ways in which parents can be involved in the planning of such a 
program to that the cooperative approach will not be lost? 

5. Make a collection of methods of reporting pupil progress to parents. 
Place la one column those (actors which would be conducive to good mental 
health, and in a second column place those factors which foster poor mental 
health Justify your listings for each column with reports of research investi- 
gations in mental health. 

6. Plan a mock parent-teacher conference for reporting pupil progress. 
Discuss the advantages and disadvantages of this form of reporting pupil 
progress. 
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CHAPTER 16 


INTRODUCTION 

RESPONSIBILITY EOR CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT 

Who IS responsible for curriculum improvement? 

Role of adminisirators 
Role of the principal 
Role of classroom teachers 
Role of supervisors 
Role of lay citizens 

LEADERSHIP IN CURRICULUM PUNNING 

How do we organize for curriculum development? 

The instructional council 

Conference for parents of pre-school children 

How is curriculum change implemented? 

Administrative policies and procedures 

The curriculum guide 

iVorkshop 

Supervision 

Evaluation of teaching 

What is the relationship of in-service education to curriculum 
improvement? 


SUMMARY 
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purpose ot this final chapter lo point out (1) the responsibility for curric- 
ulum improvement, (2) where leadership begins, and (3) how in-service 
education is related to curriculum planning. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT 

Curriculum improvement is a continuous process of practicing, mod- 
ifying, exploring, and evaluating pupil learning. However, we must be 
cautious to the extent (hat curriculum changes arc not made just for the 
sake of change. Some educational leaders have been guilty of causing 
teachers to become confused and insecure as a result of the change con- 
cept. Curriculum change is justified when present practices have been 
carefully evaluated to determine the extent to which they are not leading 
to desirable objectives. That is, from the evaluation, areas of weaknesses 
will become evident and should be carefully studied to determine causes 
for the weaknesses. Modification of these practices may lead to better 
learning situations for the pupils, although it may be necessary first to ex- 
plore or to experiment with certain curriculum ideas before initiating 
modifications. In addition, this may mean a re-examinalion of objectives 
since they change as society changes. However, the important point to be 
made here is that the cause for curriculum change should be identified 
and that the change should result in improvement of pupil experiences. 

Some teachers have been led to believe that their parts in efforts to 
improve the curriculum were ‘’busy-work.” There are enough problems 
in any school system that arc vital and impelling for teachers to study 
without using their valuable lime and energy in developing ideas which 
the administrator knows will not be put into practice. It is therefore im- 
perative that teachers and administrators recognize their responsibility 
in curriculum improvement and that they seek to broaden their own con- 
cepts of the values of curriculum improvement. 


fVho Is Responsible for Curriculum improvement? 

Curriculum improvement does not occur without some impetus. 
FurJbennore, teachers who are the individuals who initiate curriculum 
change at the “grass roots” level many times are fearful of change due 
to job insecurity. The failure of the administrator or the lay public to 
support change has stifled ideas which teachers have preferred to disre- 
gard. In some cases, the responsibility for improving the curriculum has 
been abdicated by administrators and teachers alike, cither because they 
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Some guides which the administrator should use in leading his school 
system in planning for curriculum Improvement arc: 

1. The central administration, the supervisory stafl, and repre- 
sentative teacher and community groups should determine 
the approach to be made. 

2. The approach decided upon should recognize the autonomy 
of the local school, its social, economic, and cultural environ- 
ment, and other characteristics peculiar to the individual 
school system. 

3. The approach decided upon should be consistent with the 
democratic purposes of the school, 

4. The approach should be flexible enough to provide for ex- 
perimentation without jeopardizing the welfare of the pupils. 

5. The teachers in the individual school should be agreeable to 
the approach and reassured of their individual security in the 
changed situation.* 

Role of the principal. Present trends seem to indicate the principal 
has taken on a new responsibility In the curriculum area. Anderson 
points out that “the superintendent, as the responsible head of the school, 
usually delegates responsibility for curriculum leadership to principals 
in the school buildings.”* Numerous other authorities point to the local 
school as being the basic unit for curriculum improvement. This practice 
places the principal in a strategic position for promoting improved learn- 
ing experiences. He is in close relationship with his faculty. He knows 
their strengths and their weaknesses and, therefore, be can involve faculty 
members to the best advantages. The principal maintains implicit faith in 
his staff and believes they will work to produce the best possible cur- 
riculum experiences for children. Those who need to grow in certain 
areas can be given that opportunity. Thus, as the principal leads his staff 
In curriculum improvement, he seeks to help each to grow in the process. 

Before the principal involves his staff too deeply in curriculum im- 
provement, he must be cognizant of the limitations placed upon him by 
the central administrative staff. These people should be utilized as re- 
source personnel, but the principal must also have their support in order 
that proposed changes in curriculum will not be hampered and thus 
cause teacher morale to be lowered. 

Role of classroom teachers. The classroom teacher is the most Im- 
portant person in the curriculum improvement program. The success of 


- Albert H. Shuster and Wilwn F. Weulcr, Leadership In Elementary School 
Administration and Supers ision (Boston. Houghton Mifflm Co. 19 J8), p. 269. 

* Vernon E. Anderson, Principle* and Procedures of Curriculum Improvement 
(New York; The Ronald Press, 1956), p. 161. 
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Some guides which the administrator should use in leading his school 
system in planning for curriculum impro'cmcnt arct 

1 . The central administration, the supervisory staff, and repre- 
sentatUe teacher and community groups should determine 
the approach to be made. 

2. The approach decided upon should recognize the autonomy 
of the local school, its social, economic, and cultural environ- 
ment, and other characteristics peculiar to the individual 
school system. 

3. The approach decided upon should be consistent with the 
democratic purposes of the school. 

4. The approach should be flexible enough to provide for ex- 
perimentation without jeopardizing the welfare of the pupils. 

5. The teachers in the individual school should be agreeable to 
the approach and reassured of (heir individual security in the 
changed situation.* 

Rote d the principal. Presettt trends seem to indicate the principal 
has taken on a new responsibility in the curriculum area. Anderson 
points out that "(he superintendent, as the responsible head of the school, 
usually delegates responsibility for curriculum leadership to principals 
in the school building.s.’’* Numerous other authorities point to the local 
school as being the basic unit far curriculum improvement. This practice 
places the principal in a strategic position for promoting improved learn- 
ing experiences. He is in close relationship with his faculty. He knows 
their strengths and their weaknesses and, therefore, he can involve faculty 
members to the best advantages. The principal maintains implicit faith in 
his staff and believes they will work to produce the best possible cur- 
riculum experiences for children. Those who need to grow in certain 
areas can be given that opportunity. Thus, as the principal leads his staff 
in curriculum improvement, he seeks to help each to grow in the process. 

Before the principal involves his staff too deeply in curriculum im- 
provement, he must be cognizant of the limitations placed upon him by 
the central administrative staff. These people should be utilized as re- 
source personnel, but the principal must also have their support in order 
that proposed changes in curriculum will not be hampered and thus 
cause teacher morale to be lowered. 

Role of classroom teachers. The classroom teacher is the most im- 
portant person in the curriculum improvement program. The success of 


*AJberl }l. Shuster and Wilson r. Wctzicr, LeoJershtp in Elementary Schot'l 
Adminhiralion and Super\iiion (BoMon: Houghton Mifilin Co.. 1958), p. 269. 

* Vernon E. Anderson, Prinelplet and Procedures of Curriculum Imprcnement 
(New York- The Ronald tTess, I9S6X p. 161. 
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Some guides which the administrator should use in leading his school 
system in planning for curriculum improvement are: 
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of the local school, its social, economic, and cultural environ- 
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school system. 

3. The approach decided upon should be consistent with the 
democratic purposes of the school. 

4. The approach should be flexible enough to provide for ex- 
perimentation without jeopardizing the welfare of the pupils. 

5. The teachers in the individual school should be agreeable to 
the approach and reassured of their individual security in the 
changed situation.* 

Role of the principal. Present trends seem to indicate the principal 
has taken on a new responsibility in the curriculum area. Anderson 
points out that “the superintendent, as the responsible head of the school, 
usually delegates responsibility for curriculum leadership to principals 
in the school buildings.”* Numerous other authorities point to the local 
school as being the basic unit for curriculum improvement. This practice 
places the principal in a strategic position for promoting improved learn- 
ing experiences. He is in close relationship with his faculty. He knows 
their strengths and their weaknesses and, therefore, he can involve faculty 
members to the best advantages. The principal maintains implicit faith in 
his staff and believes they will work to produce the best possible cur- 
riculum experiences for children. Those who need to grow in certain 
areas can be given that opportunity. Thus, as the principal leads his staff 
in curriculum improvement, he seeks to help each to grow in the process. 

Before the principal involves his staff too deeply in curriculum im- 
provement, he must be cognizant of the limitations placed upon him by 
the central administrative staff. These people should be utilized as re- 
source personnel, but the principal must ato have their support in order 
that proposed changes in cuntculum will not be hampered and thus 
cause teacher morale to be lowered. 

Role of classroom teachers. The classroom teacher is the most im- 
portant person in the curriculum improvement program. The success of 


2 Albert H. Shuster and Wilson F. Wetzler, Leadership in Elementary School 
Administration arid Supenision (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1958). p 269. 

® Vernon E. Anderson, Principles and Procedures of Curriculum Improvement 
(New York: The Ronald Press, 1956), p. 161. 
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2. To help individual school staffs identify common group prob- 
lems; 

3. To lead teachers and principals into exploring new ideas; 

4. To help build a cooperative and permissive atmosphere con- 
ducive to work; 

5. To encourage action research as a means of seeking answers 
to questions; 

6. To encourage community participation in curriculum study; 

7. To provide resource materials pertinent to the study; 

8. To arrange with local or nearby universities for consultants 
and in-service education courses as needed; 

9. To arrange for the publication of any materials which may 
emerge from the study. 

Although there are numerous other important functions of the super- 
visor in curriculum improvement programs, these seem to be the most 
prominent. Thus, the supervisor must accept his role in curriculum devel- 
opment programs as a coordinator and leader. His ability to foster good 
human relaltons and cooperative procedures will no doubt be the measure 
of his success as a supervisor. 

Role of lay cilizens. Many teachers, supervisors, and school admin- 
istrators have not found the key to working with lay citizens. Profes- 
sional people sometimes feel (hat it is not the job of citizens Co help 
develop a specialized school curriculum. In some cases, school leaders 
have believed they would lose prestige with lay citizens by asking them 
to work with them on what the school personnel considered to be a job 
only for a professionally competent staff. One large school has a principal 
who prided himself on being able to forestall any real efforts to organize 
a P.T.A. group during his tenure. The vast amount of indifference on the 
part of teachers and administrators toward involving lay citizens in deter- 
mining school improvement programs is deplorable. Although there are 
some signs which indicate that progress is being made in this area, there 
are still too many school systems lagging behind. 

Lay citizens have a duty and a responsibility in a democracy to help 
plan the type of school program they desire for their children. Willett 
pointed out that “out of the adversity we now face may come . . . greater 
unanimity as to what schools should accomplish.”* Indeed, if the schools 
are to make progress, parents roust be kept informed and the best way 
for them to be informed is through active participation in programs of 


■* Alpha Beta Chapter, Phi Delta Kappa, University of Virginia. Charlottesville, 
Virginia, Newsletter, 3 (November, 1958), 3. 
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population has a chance to be kept infoimed of curriculum proposals and 
a chance to be heard on the issues. After the representali\’e attends the 
council meetings, he is to convey the council's plans to the group he rep- 
resents. He is also responsible for securing the wishes of his constituents 
which he brings to the council meetings. \Vheft lay groups are actively 
involved, then better school-community relations exist. In one school 
system the superintendent attempts to have the council study such prob- 
lems as are identified through an annual opiaionaire. The opinionairc is 
used each year to identify (hose aspects of (he school program which the 
public seems to be concerned about at the time. In (his way, school-com- 
munity relations are strengthened and "smoldering embers” do not be- 
come large explosions. The superintendent, in a sense, has his fingers 
on the pulse of the community and can present his findings to the council 
for immediate action. This action immediately puts the issues directly 
before the people for securing suggestions and ideas as well as some 
possible solutions to the basic problems involved. 

Perhaps the greatest problem in working with lay citizens is found 
in directing their efforts and energies into meaningful and useful expen- 
ences Parents need to be aware of the need for professional guidance 
and help from the school’s trained personnel. Parents are not expected 
to possess the knowledge essential for developing arithmetic processes 
with children, nor are they trained in understanding children and their 
growth patterns. Yet, they have had invaluable experiences in rearing 
children and should be able to furnish significant information about chil- 
dren which would be helpful to teachers in developing curriculum experi- 
ences. For example, parents are in a position to evaluate the effectiveness 
of instruction. They might investigate the answers to such questions as; 
What changes are evident m my child's health practices? Docs my child 
enjoy reading as evidenced by (he increase in reading for pleasure as well 
as reading for information from a variety of sources? Are my children 
showing signs of maturity through respect for all peoples and their cul- 
tures? Are my children growing in using arithmetic to solve everyday 
problems? Answers to such questions will make significant contributions 
to school leaders in determining the need for curriculum change. 

Teachers recognize that parents are interested in their children and 
that most of them devote much time and thought to guiding their children. 
Qose cooperation between parents and teachers will lead to improved 
educational experiences for children. Although parents do take the initia- 
tive when conditions at school affect their children adversely, teachers 
should solicit parent participation in iheir early contacts with children. 

The school district of Cleveland Heights and University Ifeights, 
Ohio has drawn upon the interests and energies of the various groups of 
people who are concerned with curriculum in their schools. Students, 
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How Do We Organize for Curriculum Development? 

It has previously been stated that the chief school administrator and 
the professional staff are responsible for initiating curriculum study. 
Whether the impetus is from one teacher or many teachers, the superin- 
tendent must furnish the leadership which in the final analysis will insure 
Its success Principals and superintendents have a responsibility for initi- 
ating school improvement and this responsibility goes beyond improving 
the buildings and providing materials of instruction. The administrator 
who believes in cooperative administration recognizes his role is also that 
of initiating improvement in the instructional program. As a member of 
the group, his suggestions are considered with those of the staff. However, 
the administrator is basically responsible for establishing the organization 
by which the curriculum will be studied. 

The instructional council One plan for organizing a curriculum 
study which is meeting with success m many school systems is the instruc- 
tional council or the curriculum council Tins council is charged with the 
responsibility for continuously studying curriculum. It is the instrument 
by which communication lines between individual schools and the central 
staff may be kept open. Although the council has a coordinating function, 
it does not have the function of seeing that each first grade in the system 
is doing exactly what the other first grades or schools are doing. This is 
not to imply that the same good practices that are used in one school are 
not to be found or encouraged in a neighboring school. Specifically, the 
council assists schools in meeting their own peculiar needs. 

The instructional council should consist of representatives from each 
school in the system, or in cases of large cities, a representative from 
each district or geographical location, together with the supervisory staff, 
special service personnel, the administration and lay citizens. It is im- 
portant that the council is not over-balanced with supervisors and admin- 
istrators; that is, at least two-thirds of the representation should be class- 
room teachers. Teachers should be elected by the groups which they 
represent. One factor which should be included in the policy which 
authorized the council’s creation is that one-third of the representatives 
should be elected for one year, one-third for two years and one-third for 
three years. This will provide the necessary stability as well as wide par- 
ticipation by teachers. 

Obviously, it is impossible for all citizens to participate directly in 
curriculum improvement. Therefore, participation may be through in- 
direct representation. When such an organization is used it is important 
that the P. T. A. representatives, or those from any other interested 
group, understand completely the issues before faking them back to the 
group they represent. In this way, the interested segment of the school 
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Ho\s- Is Curriculum Change Implemented? 

It is a recognized principie that implementation of any changes m the 
curriculum depends upon the attitude toward change which is inculcated 
into the teacher's personality. Courses of study, curriculum guides, work- 
shops and many other such devices for improving instruction in the class- 
room are all planned to help the teacher to gain new concepts of the task 
to be done, "nie administrator and supervisor are usually instrumental in 
initialing the use of these devices as a means of improving learning ex- 
periences for children. 

Teacher's attitude. The teacher's attitude toward her profession and 
her responsibility as a teacher for continuous self-improvement will be 
evidenced by the quality of learning experiences she provides for children 
The teacher must be open-minded about curriculum experiences. Com- 
placency or smugness concerning curriculum issues and curneulum im- 
provement can lead to stagnation of the teacher's mental processes The 
“open-minded" teacher reserves judgment on issues and proposals for 
improving curriculum until she has gathered information from many 
sources as well as from action research m the classroom She seeks the 
cause and effect relationshtp of cumculum proposals as they relate to 
understandings of children and the objectives of education. The profes- 
sional teacher has a keen desire to provide the best possible education for 
all pupils but she guards against needless confusion in the classroom 
which may result from making changes for the sake of change. Inherent 
in her personality is the cultivation of ideas as she seeks continuously to 
find better vvays for achieving the educational goals of the school 

The teacher's attitude toward other teachers and the administrative 
staff is a vital factor in the successful implementation of curriculum 
change. The teacher must accept responsibility for initiating certain 
changes in policy in order to improve the morale of the entire staff. A 
faculty which has been working with admiutstrators who dominate deci- 
sion-making may not be willing to risk seeking a voice in school policy 
although it is the responsibility of good teachers to help to improve school 
operation Group morale is improved when teachers are free to suggest 
new ideas or the modification of present practices. Each teacher is obli- 
gated to help in promoting cooperative school administration as it di- 
rectly affects her. Teachers need not wait for administrators to invite 
them to participate in policy-making, but should seek the opportunity 
to do so. 

Industrial research has discovered the values of using the psycho- 
logical approach in producing change. Coch and French found, in a 
carefully conducted research project, that workers who participated even 
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custodians, secretaries, and townspeople arc drawn into the problems of 
program study and development along with the customary teacher-ad* 
mmistrator groups. A variety of viewpoints is obtained concerning any 
matter of concern which comes before the curriculum council, and the 
channels are kept open for ideas and problems to flow from any con- 
cerned individual directly to the council. If the particular problem or 
proposal seems to require continued study and action, specific task force 
committees are then set up for that purpose, and membership on any 
task force is obtained through application by any interested individual. 

Confererice far parents of pre-school children. One plan which 
schools have found successful in relating parents to the schools is the 
conference for parents of pre-school children. Perhaps there is no other 
time when parents feel the impact of the public school quite as much as 
they do when the child first enters the school. Most parents arc young 
and eager to help as w ell as to learn as much as possible about the child s 
adventure out of the home for six hours a day, The conference for par- 
ents of pre-school children is usually held in the spring preceding the 
child's actual school entrance The goals of this conference arc to pro- 
mote parent interest in the schools which will eonimuc through the years, 
and to provide for communication between parents and teachers. 

The conference orgamiaiion is rather simple in form and quite In- 
formal and establishes the kind of permissive atmosphere which will en- 
hance mutual communication. The conference may be structured lo the 
extent that the superintendent may make a brief formal greeting advising 
parents of the school board's earnest desire to provide a sound education 
for their children. In addition, the school doctor or nurse should explain 
the school health policies relating lo immunization, health examinations, 
contagious diseases and the like. Transportation systems should also be 
discussed by the person in charge. Provision should then be made for 
parents to meet in small groups with kindergarten or first grade teachers. 
Supervisors and consultants may also take part in the group discussions, 
but the discussion leaders should encourage questions from the parents. 
Teachers should suggest things which parents could do at home to get 
their children ready for school. Explanations of the kindergarten program 
and the readiness program should be made so that parents will under- 
stand the purposes of these programs. It has been found to be beneficial 
to initiate additional mectinp of this type as the year progresses; perhaps 
at least two other conferences during the year would sen e to inform par- 
ents of instructional procedures as well as permit parents to ask questions 
concerning present practices. Teachers should readily recognize the 
accruing values to the children as an outcome of learning something from 
the parents about the child's home environment. 
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The school administrator has many des'ices at his disposal which may 
be used to help change the philosophy of the teachers. The deselopment 
of curriculum guides, workshops, in-service education courses, and the 
like hate been found useful in hcJfring teachers to implement curriculum 
change. 

The curricu/jun stiiile The curriculum guide is a resource for teach- 
ers. It is usually designed by subject areas and freijuenlly encompasses 
the kindergarten through the secondary school, however, many guides 
have been developed only for the elementary school or even a single 
grade within the school. The guides are not meant to be prescriptions for 
each teacher to follow but may be used to give direction in building im- 
proved learning experiences for children in the area in which the guide 
was developed. The guide may furnish a source of suggestions dealing 
with many different aspects of leaching with special reference to the 
specific content area. 

Although many people arc using the curriculum guide and course of 
study interchangeably, these two resources have different origins and 
different purposes for being developed The course of study as developed 
in the early part of this century was basically an outline of content which 
teachers were expected to cover during the year. A mandate by the Ohio 
General Assembly in t95S required each school system to develop and 
submit to the State Department of Education a complete course of study 
for the entire school system. 

In contrast to the course of the study, the modern curriculum guide 
IS suggestive to the teacher and is flexible enough to provide for the vari- 
ous stages of growth of the teacher. The curriculum guide may be quite 
useful for implementing cumculum improvement since it does provide 
many suggestions for teachers relative to how children learn, how to study- 
children, scope and sequence of content and many other valuable guides 

A typical example is given on page 568 to help the teacher see the 
content of one such guide as well as to provide the curriculum worker 
with an illustration of how a guide is organized. This is not meant to 
illustrate the only way a guide might be organized. 

It should be readily observable from the contents of this state guide 
that much helpful material is available to teachers which could lead to 
improved curricular experiences for children. How ever, w hen curriculum 
guides are developed at the level of the local school, more teachers can be 
directly involved in evaluating present practices. It is obvious that 
teachers vvbo participate in developing cuniculuni guides gain more first- 
hand experiences and are in a better position to initiate changes in their 
own classrooms. The point here is that the curriculum guide may be an 
effective device for aiding the teacher to grow on the job and be beneficial 
for the children. 
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to a very limited degree in discussing proposed changes in work sched- 
ules, plans and piece rates were superior in production, satisfaction and 
adjustment, to a control group which did not actively participate in 
developing the proposed changes. The control group accepted the 
changes after they had been worked out by management, but they were 
dissatisfied and failed to adjust to Ihc new conditions. Seventeen percent 
of the workers in the control group even quit their jobs.'^’ There is reason 
to believe that greater job-satisfaction and increased classroom efTiciency 
and learning may also result from high teacher morale. If teacher morale 
is related to active participation in policy-making, then each teacher 
must accept responsibility for realizing this goal. 

Adminisirattve policies and procedures. School administrators are 
charged with the responsibility of developing good schools. The quality 
of the curriculum experiences provided in a school is, in clTcct. a reflec- 
tion of the quality of school leadership. It is the task of the administrator 
to implement curriculum change. Success in this endeavor, however, will 
depend upon the policies and procedures utilized by the administration. 
Administrators who attempt to implement curriculum change by mere 
edict or fiat are not cognizant of the morale factors which afTcct icachers." 
Teachers who share in formulating curriculum improvements can be ex- 
pected to be more willing to implement the improvements. It becomes 
important then for administrators to plan policies and procedures for 
implementing change which will insolvc teachers in the formulating 
stages. Even then, the administrator must allow for differences in the 
personalities of teachers. Alt teachers may not be ready to make sweep- 
ing changes in the kinds of experiences they arc providing for children. 
Administrative policy should make provisions for implementing change 
piecemeal fashion through individual icachers as well as by the entire 
staff. If the previous experiences of teachers and their professional prepa- 
rations are considered in implementing curriculum change, then admin- 
istrators will permit those teachers who arc ready to initiate change. 
However, the administrator will not discourage those teachers who are 
attempting to grow as evidenced by their efforts to modify their teaching. 

Teachers need and deserve the support of the administrators as they 
seek self-improvement. Change in the curriculum which will lead to im- 
proved instruction can only come about through a change in the teacher’s 
personality. Mindful of this, the administrator provides for the differences 
which are inherent in any staff. 


® Lester Coch and L R French, ‘‘Overcoming Resistance to Chance." Human 
Relations, 1 (1948), 512-32. 

® See Francis Chase, "Factors for Satisfaction in Teaching," Phi Della Kappan, 
33 (November. 1951), 128. 
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a result of teachers being placed under contracts for longer periods of 
time. 

Classroom teachers have a direct responsibility in the w’orkshop pro- 
gram They should be willing to share in the pre-planning stage of the 
w>orkshop. Its success or failure may depend upon the extent to which 
plans adequately meet teacher needs. Teachers must also see that the 
workshop plans are flexible enough for realization of these basic interests 
and needs. In this respect, the mterests and needs of individuals as well 
as groups should be considered in the plans if goals are to be achieved 
Teachers also have a responsibility in sharing with the workshop planning 
committee for securing the kind of resource materials and consultants 
which will be useful to them. 

The value of any device used for improving teacher growth and im- 
plementing curriculum change will obviously depend upon the efforts to 
improve the device Thus, teachers have a direct responsibility to give 
honest opinions concerning the workshop Each phase of the program 
should be evaluated in terms of its purpose and the extent that the pur- 
pose was achieved. The general meetings, group meetings, resource ma- 
terials, consultants, social activities, group attitudes and the physical sur- 
roundings of the workshop all need to be evaluated carefully lo determine 
needed modifications for future efforts. Although workshops may be 
sponsored by various groups for many different purposes, there seems 
to be no specific pattern which will achieve the goals of all persons How- 
ever, through complete evaluation, a better frame of reference may be 
developed in accordance with the particular needs of each group. 

One of the most extensive applications of the workshop as a vehicle 
for curriculum development and teacher growth may be found in the 
Eugene, Oregon district In that program one third of the total staff is 
involved in summer curriculum workshops each year. Teacher represen- 
tatiies, special consultants, and administrative staff cooperate in the 
planning of the workshop sessions A number of imaginative curriculum 
guides have been produced during the Eugene workshops, but of equal 
value, perhaps, is the continued professional growth which is available 
to the teachers in the district. The Eugene workshops are of special inter- 
est because they began as a foundation funded project, but they did not 
end with the expiration of funding from oufstde sources. 

Supervision The role of the supervisor has undergone continuous 
change since Us inception into the public school system. The supervisor 
in a modern school is constantly at work implementing curriculum 
change. His task is no longer one of trying to make individuals conform 
to a given pattern of teaching. The supervisor's philosophy is broad and 
incorporates a thorough knowledge of individual differences, group proc- 
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Workshop.^ The innovation of the workshop as a device to provide 
for teacher growth has been a means of implementing curriculum change. 
Workshops have been a vehicle by which individuals with common inter- 
ests in a problem could work together in seeking a solution. Colleges and 
universities have sponsored workshops on their campuses, and have also 
organized them for school systems in their local communities. Individual 
school systems have also taken the initiative in providing non-credit work- 
shops of their own. 

Numerous school systems have made provisions for both teachers’ 
workshops and administrative workshops. For more than a decade, the 
administration of the Norfolk City ^hools has recognized the values of 
the workshop for teachers. Each year, a post-school workshop is con- 
ducted around a topic or theme which teachers and administrators feel is 
important. If desired, college credit may be received by attending the 
workshop. The staff at the Ridge Schools, Tennessee, is employed 
for 200 days, 1 80 teaching days and twenty days for workshop and other 
work. This arrangement is becoming a pattern throughout the country as 


‘ State Board of Education, Mathematics in Grades One Through Twelve (Rich- 
mond. Va : Commonwealth of Virginia. Sute Department of Education. 1950). p. v. 

For complete discussion, see Earl C. Kelly, The Workshop Way of Learning 
(New York- Harper & Row, Publishers. 1951). 
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Kork as eqaafs with the teaching staff ‘Hie major difference between 
consultant and teacher may be only in the assignment and use of one’s 
time to do specific tasks, or it may be due to very specialized preparation 
in one field such as art or social sdence education 

An important concept that appears to be emerging is that of teacher 
responsibility and involvement in the processes that were once the con- 
cerns of the persons who were designated as “supervisors ” It may be a 
few years before the term “supervisor” disappears from the termmologj’ 
of stale departments and universities, but it appears lo be on the way out 
as a useful concept in the schools 

Evaluaiioti of leacfung. Perhaps the most effective procedure for 
implementing curriculum study and improvement may come from co- 
operative programs of evaluation of teaching When teachers are brought 
together for the purpose of developing criteria for evaluating their teach- 
ing, improvements may be expected This procedure requires a careful 
study of the objectives the staff »$ trying to achieve as well as those objec- 
tives which teachers set for themselves. In addition, the task of continu- 
ously studying the school's philosophy and modifying it is an important 
aspect of the evaluation. Then, as teachers measure the results they are 
achieving through current curriculum practices against their goals and 
changing philosophy, they arc in a position to study mrensefy the prob- 
lems which present the greatest need. 

Self-evaluation is the ability of an individual to identify objectively 
personal and professional weaknesses for mprovemenl ihrough personal 
groHili." As teachers think together and cooperatively develop the above 
mentioned criteria, they arc able to reflect upon their own beliefs and 
practices in contrast to what they hear about those of others. The actual 
keeping of records of other points of view and itemizing certain points 
under broad areas of reaching and comparing these with one's own pat- 
tern of operation may be useful Efforts to be more observant about pupil 
behavior and to study cause and effect may lead to improved teaching. 
As teachers seek to identify their teaching practices and compare them 
with a scale which shows levels of development, they may identify what 
needs to be done in order to move fo the next higher level on the scale. 

It must be remembered that if teachers have cooperatively developed the 
criteria or scale and they have agreed upon the various levels to be in- 
cluded as well as the areas and definitive points on the scale, they will 
probably make greater use of it. Chart XVIII illustrates what one group 
of teachers agreed upon as being four levels concerning curriculum 
planning. 


'Sbusier and Weuler. op. tu ,p 213- 
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Lay cilizens must take active parts in helping to plan the kind of 
school program which they believe will benefit the society. Although lay 
citizens should help to plan the program studies, the professional must 
make the decisions as to how the teaching processes are to be carried out. 
Parents should not inquire as to the “how” of the teaching process, and 
should Ttcogr>> 2 s that this is the responsibiiisy of the prohssiona} staff. 
However, parents should also join in the appraisal process in helping to 
find out how successful the teaching procedures have been. 

When the team approach to cuiriculum improvement is initiated, cer- 
tain essentials must be considered such as (1) the role of the elementary 
school in a democracy, (2) the nature of the children the school serves, 
(3) the relationship of the school and the society, and (4) the principles 
of learning and the materials which enhance if. Thus, an emerging cur- 
riculum design is based upon the best information available in order to 
produce citizens capable of surviving in the space age. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES AND PROBLEMS 

1. Mr. Smith, who is superintendent of the Salmon View Schools, ap* 
points a curriculum committee each >ear to prepare a report upon the status 
of the curriculum, ft has been customary for the commitice to meet once each 
year and to prepare a brief report of their meeting. Meantime, the supervisor 
of the elementary schools hat continued to revise curriculum guides, to 
se/ect new lexibooks, and the Me, wiih ix> contact with the curricutum com- 
mittee. What recommendations would you make for improvement of this 
situation? Does it seem that the curriculum committee is negligent? Is the 
supervisor proceeding m the most clTcctive manner'* 

2. A committee of teachers has been appointed by the superintendent to 
work on improvement of the science program. The committee began its job 
by gathering together many courses of study 6y other schools wdh a view 
toward taking parts of each for use m their own curriculum guide. This 
commitiee, also, reviewed a number of science icsibooks to sec »hat they 
should teach flow would >ou evaluate their procedure? What would you do 
diflercnlly? 

3. Miss Allison prefers to avoid work on Curricutum planning as she 
would rather concentrate on Ic.vching her third grade children. W'hat must her 
attitude be toward her fellow teachers? W'hat diKS she apparcmly think of 
her own teaching abdity? 

4. Obtain a course of study and a curriculum guide from the College 
Curriculum Center and compare the materials in terms of usefulness for 
teachers. Which resource permits greater icjchcr initiative? What areas do 
you like best about each resource? W'hy? 
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cation program are classroom-oriented, then curriculum becomes insepa- 
rable from in-service education This is true whether it be an individual 
or a group effort However, the authors have seen teachers who were in- 
volved in certain in-service workshops not to improve their teaching but 
to learn how to invest their personal funds. Of course, it could be argued 
that the teacher who has learned to be a wise investor will be a better 
teacher, but such a statement would be difhcult to defend. The point is 
that if a teacher’s in-service education goals arc pupil-centered, then cur- 
riculum development will be tantamount to in-service education. 

Teachers should recognize the need for their continuous efforts to 
grow on the job. The changing nature of society and the changing nature 
of man’s knowledge of the world demands that teachers keep themselves 
informed These changes produce new social needs, and consequently, 
teachers must be cognizant of the changing needs of their pupils. The re- 
sponsibility for in-service education programs which will meet teachers’ 
needs rests not only with administrators but with the teachers. 

The continuous search tor improved instructional procedures and a 
curriculum which will more nearly meet the needs of children and youth 
rests with the team consisting of parents, teachers, and administrators 
who are dedicated to the American way of life and who see in the demo- 
cratic approach to education the realization of an enriched life for a 
growing number of citizens. 

SUMMARY 

The elementary school teacher must be cognizant of the processes 
and personnel roles in curriculum development. The classroom teacher 
should envision curriculum development as a dynamic eflotl to improve 
conditions affecting pupil learning. The roles of the chief school adminis- 
trator, the principal, the supervisor and the lay public are to be viewed 
by the teacher as a team approach to the curriculum development process. 

Teachers are basically the ones who change or modify the curriculum. 
Administrators, however, must accept the responsibility for providing 
the kind of permissive climate which will encourage teachers to find 
better ways of promoting learning. Teachers frequently are reluctant to 
initiate curriculum improvement unless it is actively supported by the 
administration. 

Supervisors are coordinators of curriculum activities and as such 
should aid teachers to identify those problems which will lead to im- 
proved learning opportunities for children. In addition, supervisors are 
charged with the responsibility of coordinating curriculum development 
between schools. 
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5. Form a panel and discuss ihe following: "Parents are assets in curricu- 
lum development programs." Point out why some teachers and administrators 
fear parent participation in this area of the school program. 
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